
T B^YouThis 

M 9 Piece 
Bedroom Outfit 

^.77™ :„f;,.r. Wonderful Bargain: A comph 



T^HHi^^siTTntion ^nderful Bargain! A complete out- 
Read this Description i ^.p^^ 

you need minus eve; r y> ' ' th c ure lv vou can easily save that much on 

30 Days Trial -Easy Payments 

the set, start paying only SiOO Bmonth until J™ Kffl of the value. Such an nmoi- 

venient that yon will scarcely know «f? »n, » ™°^ y b „ v t h™e pieces singly they would cost 
&t^n,^Kl'b!: J&EBBfiig. Coold % duplicate this 



Soft Cotton Comforter-Good tJsa, "oft aij^ 
Xt 2 r-illr.l with Pum, owrot. Binltary whUo 

Sc. w,S !*y%r*w jx* s 

CTrirh ll-iral des-iKD. bottsld-ei alike Mew- 
Smi tboiiL 71 x 70 In . W.wht about 5 lbs. 
Double Plaid BUnhet8-Flo«t*Ttiirp wool 

SS8 iffifiSE: "uffi J& safe 

r.^to .taS JK W?llbt abort 

8 1-4 pounds. 

~«S ted OvSucie/.Ulcn «iJ- 

2 Pilrs Lac. Will-^Mf'iS 

S^nd^S suo -bout 

90x12 inche* 

2 PiHOW C««S - Sun* " a ^w, v 

J??a ^ Kft«ft't .! 'eanr. «i«lt 

kboui 16 pound t 

OrderbyNo.C7282A. $1.00 with 
COUpof). $2.00 a month. PfiCO lor 

all e pieces, only $19.85.. 



Free Bargain Catalog 

Sh<nr* thounmnda ofj b*rr*lnii In ., ur " ,''^* 

ESS" .,ssr ^^-JSi" 



yoQ almost iwn-eoo uium » »• »=» - 
offer aver, anywhere- for spot cash I 
We've imathtd the cBah pnee whilo 

giving almost a year to pay We trust 
onest people anywhere in the U S. 
No discount for cash, nothing extra 
for credit. No C. O. D. 

SendNOW 

Don't delay — 
Just send $1.00. _ 

Remember, $1.00 deposit; 
thirty clays' trial; then your 11.00 
back if not fully satisfied rcudo 
not ritk one cent - read that 
coupon NOW I 

Straus & Schram 

Dept. 2278 Chicago 



then 



IIIIIII1IIMIIHIMII >• 

Straus & Schram. Dept. 2278 Cl™ a *° 

Gentlemen: -Enclosed you will g"JJ 
sDcfisI advertised 9-P ece Bedroom Outfit I »m to 
K 30 1?. trial. ffJWtta outffcl wU p..y 

balance at $2 00 per month. If not relished I WlllfK 
turn the outfit within 30 dsy. .nd you agree " 
my dollar nnd any e.press or parcel post charges l 
paid Pieces no' selrf seT»irYir/fv. 

Q ».Pl«coB«d>oom Outfit NO. C7282A. S19.95. 



Name . 



SI . R F D. 
or Box No— 

Sh ippino 



/tost 
Ojfics 



Slot. ~ 

11 you w.ntc.t.10. on'y. not st«bo» h.low: 

Fiirsilnic, Stores, Jcedry □ ",tnY»Wl ChiMre. i Cartel 



ARGOSY-ALLSTORY— ADVERTISING SECTION. 




In every man's life there is one Big Moment when he makes the 
decision that either robs him of success— or leads on to fortune. 

\bur One Chance to Earn 

The BiqqestMoney of your Life I 



HAVE you ever considered why our richest men 
come from our poorest boys? Isn't it a 
strange thing that it is almost invariably a 
youiiK fellow who starts life without a cent in the world, 
without education, without influential .friends — in short, 
without one single solitary advantage — who accumulates 
millions of dollars? Isn't It a miracle that Inside of a 
comparatively few years a man can rlso from abject 
poverty to fabulous wealth t 

The Secret That Makes 
Millionaires 

Astonishing 1 , certainly — but more Important, It is wonder- 
fully inspiring". For it means that no man need be held 
down by circumstances- Once he knows the " million- 
aire's secret," he can put It into operation regardless of 
all obstacles that seem to block his path. He suddenly 
finds tliat everything he touches turns to gold— money 

flows in upon him fortune showers him with Its favors, 

Everything he wants seems to come to him just as 
nrely and easily as day comes after night. 

What in this amazing secret that can work mich won- 
ders? It Is just this: The thing behind all big achievement 
la Opportunity 

To ©very man there comes one BIG Opportunity — the 
golden chance of his life. And in the moment he decides 
for or against that opi>ortunity— whether he will seize It 
«r let It pass—he decides the whole future course of his 
Ufc 

Choose Between Low Pay and 
Magnificent Earnings 

ThU very mlnuto you may be face to face with your 
BIO opportunity— your one chance to earn the biggeRt 
money of your life! Right now your decision may mean 
the difference between a life of plodding, routine work 
at low pay and a career of inspiring success and mag- 
nificent earnings. 

For now you are offered the very opportunity that has 
made other men rich, that has brought them more money 
than they ever dreamed of earning. 

It Is the same opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle 
of Chicago out of a job in the railway mall service where 
tn ten years he had never gotten bevond $1,600 a year, 
and landed him In a $10,000 a year job. It jumped Charles 
Berry of Wlnterest. Iowa, from $B0 a month as a farm- 
hand, to f 1.000 a month. It brought to 0. W. Campbell 



of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on the railroad, a position 

that paid him $1,562 In thirty days. 

These men and hundreds more have found their Big 
Opportunity in the wonderful field of Salesmanship. They 
are all Master Salesmen now. They aro earning the 
biggest money of their lives— more than they ever thought 
possible — they are engaged in the most fascinating work 
In the world— they are independent, come and fro as they 
please— they meet big men — every minute of the day is 
filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Big Opportunity may be here loo. In the wonder 
field of Salesmanship. Perhaps you Bay you liave never 
even thought of becoming a Salesman. But before you 
decide one way or the other, examine the facts for your- 
self. See what Salesmanship offers you— why it is the best 
paid of all vocations— why there is no limit to what you 
may earn. Road the amazing proof that no matter wliat 
you are doing now, you can quickly become a Master 
Salesman in your spare time at home — read how the 
National Salesmen's Training Association in its nation- 
wide search for men to fill the great need of Salesmen, 
has devised a wonderful system that reveals to you every 
Secret of Selling without Interfering In the least with 
your present work. See how this famous organization 
helps you to a good position in the line of Selling you aro 
best fitted for. 

Facts That Will Amaze You— 
Sent FREE 

Mail tho coupon below. Tin - will not co si you a penny — It 
places you under no obligation. It simply menu is That you will re- 
ceive, entirely KKKK a wonderful. Illustrated Book, "Modem 
Salc am aajibJD," and Proof that you can bo a Master SaU-wmau. 
You will n-ocive, also, the personal stories of ami thmujjiiout the 
country who today aro enjoying magnificent au ocean and earning 
fire, ten and fifteen times as much money as wit before. 

Send NOW — this mlnutr ma> be the turning point In your life. 
Addraui, National Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. il-S. 
Chicago. 111. 



National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Oeut. 2-8, Chicago, in. 
I (amply want to see the facta. Send me FREE reeY Bonk 
"Modem Salesmanship." and Proof that I can U emtio a Matter 
Salesman. A1im> toll how you can help me to a position and send 
Hat of line* with openings for Salesmen. 

Same S 

Address H4 

City State ^ 

Axe Occupation M 



in answering this advertisement it Is desirable that vrnt mention thin 



ARGOSY-ALLSTORY 

W B E K. L Y 



^^-rFNTS FOR NOVEMBER 11. 1922 



The mure coolom ol lh» m»««im« »rt 



p.aw.d b, coon*. ..d m-u. not be reunited -i*o* the PubtW 



FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 

Robert Orr Chipperfield 



Boice Du Bois 



cson 



34 
59 
87 



Above Suspicion . • ■ • 

A Six-Part Story — Part One 

Crafty Rogues . . . • 

A Four-Part Story - P«" Two 

The Dance of Death F' ed J acki 

A Six-Part Story - Part TW 

The Fire People Ra ? C ™8 S ' " 

A Five-Part Story — Part W . A. Fraser »« 

Caste 

A Five-Part Story — Part Five 

NOVELETTE AND SHORT STORIES 

- , . r „, George Bronson-Howard 

Her Fathers Consent ' J " ' " * c rj^J Feak . . 

The Pedestal of Command ■ • • • ~" wiuuu 

.... , i . . John Montague . . 

• • • • v • I William J. Flynn and 

The Adventures of Peabody Smith . . < GeQrge g arton 

V Til Readv" • • • Samuel C Camp . 
Vamp Trll Ready ■ • • • Leland S . Chester 

From the Ground Up ... . 
The Blonde Jinx 

MISCELLANEOUS AND POETRY 

Izzy Kaplan's Kolumn . . 

n * ■ u..r. Theodosia Garrison 

The Gossip Heart . • • 1 '""7: r l 

Seeina 

Jazz 



How to Score Football Games . • 

rv; . Thomas J. Murray » 

feUl^McoTHeySa^CD^ « 



16 
51 
79 

108 

136 
144 
151 



58 

143 
157 
160 



of the Banning in Flor.da, to P ta » eVh? .lnnnio|{ one that comes 
prepared ^tfSSS'S'i *«« steel vault. 

RED DARKNESS 

BY GEORGE F. WORTS 

a seria. in fonr parts, beginning next week, tells this nnnsual story. 



= «- « tr tr^r. 

■.!>■■ Ciirrortey »t»*" ,d 



LONDON 



Full A. Mrsmi. Prmlnent 



Slnt» »0 «•"<•• ^ViT^JLri^i. .,p-— n~».» ord.r or r—«l ■»•«•» 

Cn.rW. R. m m.~".»-U"»~»* "•• * Ml'SSEY rnMPASY COPVRIOHT. 1« 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A ^ jtorcb ^ 

, oU» mi«r J->r « >">• - °" '■a"- 00 " " ^ . 



Entered «■ leeonO. 1 



ARGOSY-ALLSTORY — ADVERTISING SECTION. 



Complete Brass Bed Outfit 



a hanJsorac 2-inch post Bras* Bed, 

'an all Cotton Mattress covered in French Art ticking.: a Bray 
enameled. Link Fabric Spring; a fine quality full - sued Bed 

Sheet; 2 comfortable Sanitary Pillows, 
and 2 Hemmed Pillow Cases. 




Send Coupon 

THE Bf & !■ mm r\f iiu ti ■ !■ .I ■ -i -—i * — ------ - . . ... - 



W MP *■ ° r *•»* hendeonieiil design, we hare mraMD. 
HP" ■«•. P*«t». 4 Inchcapa. 1 Inch top tail end 1 Inch fillrr*. 
■J » inch"* turn at heed end aftd M inchr* high et fo*t 

*?rV '^''t ribbon banded and aatln flmahed liuuiDlctil 

Ht , Kiia£aii^f-, wil,Bo * ur,,i * horw «» rt,a t ui1 n. a in. 

inai iMITHISS i-i n it under fully com f or tabl a. unitary and 
Bal JISJ "l*ln lla ebape and comfort g" ine quat- 
Ure * -lied with iHwW, thoronjrMy etcttliied rotmn -cove red 
T * o f IW a I ut tkklnr, securely eUtthed and 

hrfUd. rail AO pounds In weight. 

FABRIC BED SP«ING I* c.on«fri>rlcd of 
wf tli a 



3o Days 1 FREE Trial 
—Money-Back Guarantee 



I ii 



; - edee. Each imh ■ aecurely Inckt- 
™*™ «*a»P«rt«l at each e rtd by 23 oil 
— IMH frodncea * vary realhent e(T-< 
■UStt bowed to u to (law entire: ■ 
rat ftddarraatlr to lu atreoartf. a*d 



Send for this tirajt bed and com* 
lete outtlt.aic ilfiiyour own home 
-keep It for 30 days. All you pay 
la 11 .00— not another cent — until 
you have tried thta bed outfit In 
your own home, for 30 daya. If 
not aatUfled rt torn It to as and wo 
will refund your il (XI and freight 
charge* botn way*. If you tike It, 
keep It and pay the balance In 
easy monthly payucnte If tmj 
are aali-»ned. we guarantee to 



Aaajtaral 

•urfare „f mg*m and link fabric tnpji emanated fa. r .. 
STIRLING, BRAND PILLOWS containing aelected double dusted 
r>en reeUiee*. ateam droaaed and cured Thoroughly clean and 
taaaao ta^ odorl aaa . gocaaed In rood ticking la an aLU active 

i!. r .P i!^ 1 *^^ 1 - h»rnined.wt}Terjof fine dependable yarne. 
atHQw CAMS tomtchoawl. 3 Inch hem, apJrndtd quality. 



irwwrnagg 



L. Fish< 

Furniture 
Company 
Dept. 1450 State, Archer 
and 19th Streets, Chicago 



L. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept 1458 

State, Archer and 19th Sts.. Chicago, lit. 

Enclosed bed $1.00. Ship ad vertiaed Complete Brass 
Hod Outfit No. A 100. I am to have 30 days' free 
trial. If I keep the outfit I will pay you 33.60 a 
month. If not satisfied, I am to return the com- 
plete bed oottit withiti 80 dnyfj and you are to re- 
fund my money and any freight (" 

□No. A400— ShMfon. $3.50 pern 

Nam* ' 



charges 1 paid. 
, Total $39. 95. 



Pott Office , 
If you 

bulletin just Issued, pot X in Box 



ly want latest ^bargain p 



in cmu.ru: j thi§ advert item cnt it it Mrable that yon menfion tkii magazine. 



C LASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 



wr WANT MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE DE S I IB 10 I U S 
OP^A^^Ou TO 1200.00 PER WEEK CLEAR PROFIT 

ig»2% the. spicily clTt? in ten CO fifteen minute On. 
hundred other use. in every home. (soiling else like It. 
SSSI?. ,,, ihti. tt cleanser. Cont.ln. no lye. lime, acid or 
Ki FREK SAMPLES make ..lot. « W Bm-rmou. r..^ 

platers glv- ^uf agents the taste* selling line In the country. 
5? cap'* or eaSrioncc reoulrod. »»V r i,°6Si r »' ,, 8*Hp1jg 

61et. Chicago. Ill 



~^aTf<! AGENTS YEAR ROUND EMPLOYMENT. No lay 

i '""iwi iumhw of aatlstacik.il or new 

SEo UbSSTW WritTfor samples. Jcnnu.g. Mfg. 

Co.. Dept . 000. Dayton. Ohio. . 

"AGENTS- Suit! tailored to order .17.25 and up. U 25 to 

$1*30 JrSit S» each ..If. No W'"\%VlV"vN WOOliN 
for free sample outllt and attraction.. AMERll AN WU01J..\ 
MILLS CO.. Dept. 1702, Chicago. Ml. 



WANTED: TAILORING SALESMEN— MAKE BIG MONEY 

from the very start— opisirtunity of your lifetime to get into 
your own business. We .rv the large* made to-rueaaur. 
iiilurlng house In the country, furnishing elaborate aainple 
equipments. Including 500 .11 wool r.brlcs. and rurantet 
absolute satisfaction-perfect St. beat workmanship, or no sale. 
Write for line and .11 accessories to be sent free. Earn from 
J7J Oil to ♦200.00 per wok. State whether or not you h.ve 
eapcrienco in l.klng orders for men's made lo^measureclothe.. 
Arthur B. Andrew.. Sales Manager, laa k lfan 183. Chicago, III. 



AfiENTS— FREE TRIAL OFFER HARPER'S COMHI NA- 
TION BRUSH SET ANO F IBRE BROOM l^nsUla of JJ« 
pans, has ton different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries «n 
llow.. scrubs and mops doors, and dor. five other th nil >>•'. 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. IJarper Brush Work., 
Dept. 60. Fairfield, Iowa. . 



cm WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfume.. toUet 
w. $ te!s W .P?= T es" .VgS&Lb g» »««-3» « re " md 
plan Lacasslan Co.. Dept. 6U. St. Louis, aio. 

i'ltliiaiESS TAIL ORING CO.. D e pt. L-104. Chicago. 

KV5S £ PALMER. 500 Wooster. Ohio. 



CLEAN UP JIOO.OO WEEKLY FROM NOW TILL CHRIST- 
MAS WITH ''NIFTY NINE". Weekly aier.ge 100 aale»- 
dolllr proflt c«b. so-40 «.!«• d^ly f^aen. IJ^SZ 
li.ninn.ratlng outllt cinches order. 30 "the. rn -coal. -rs. 
Ml Ideal for Christmas gifts— several at each house. Kn. 
rush now starting. (let free tinnVvTS [ COMPANY 
brings our unique plans. DAMS 11101)1.. 13 wuaia-vi. 
Dept. 38. Chicago. 



$29.50. All 1. tori; a ■ . k You net paid Hi advance, 

men now nuking ' " t . r rii r> Ball snatch nut Ills '<■- 

snis-iS" 1 .. iir's.Mi'soN. ♦.». 

West AdaniB. Ohfcgttt. 



ords: J10.00 dally eas>. Free > J, . |1 .„„,' 
"•LAY. Beak 1112. MoClu n Bid*. . < blcago. 



ia-A 1 . a '«-«••» • - - -» — 

AG~E^TS. — DEMONSTRATORS Makio, W W^J* 
p.tent.Ki E-Z-4-ln-hands. at -si. ti o-i i e ^ 
ever put on market- Styles f*^,, 'samples. Write quick 
ijrtSSoor. ^sVl l'. »lKvFACTLB1NU CO.. Suite 1501), 

P20 Broadway . New York. | 

SALESMAN. hIS««'w» S^r^wrtt. m.. 
1S?J" r U r-XTi. "w''mU!.U Mgr.. Euclid. 

Cleveland. Ohio. Dept. S00. . . _ 

-IG1NTS"«-T"d^ takln, order. ^sT^bb.. 

Sr&.^.. Cillery 1106^ D ay-ton. OM" - 

-Trr^RT^YOlTnrbtlirne... furnishing M 'g" *I m 

Jm«. S MO Jo to ♦1W0O, "^"^"'^^^"ufethM; 



' «/- tin * riav for good live hustlers taking orderi for 

■ s»d Ap,H..llo..1.r «^w;«itfAKr. feSS 
^...oidJitr..-;iK^,a«« ^ 

Death Ueneflt. »l-.oo wteai: u » accident or any aicknesa. 

SLiv^ie^S'alld^ulme features not offered by _aoy other 
reliable company. I,. It. smutz, mn 



uia START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. Soaps. Ejtraeta. 

Pl Jfum« A Kl&%odi. Spmkm. unm-cc^ary. caraatlon 

Co.. Dept. 200, St. Louis. Mo^ ^ 

<>tin a DAY AND MORE." our new book. .how. clearly 
s. '1 i! gaLi sun ^success and large profit, selling 

n^iiNTs^ir. big »r7^u% ^0 ,"d'Tw a p , ?i , ccd , t£t£Z 

StiVL-t. New Vork Oty. 



AUTHORS-MANUSCRIPTS 



-^StT^WRTfiRS-a ***** mtle book Of^monew 

^ca^ O^^s br^g^y. tf&'BtCT-ft 
Literary bureau. 11 0. Hannibal. MO. 

MOTION PICTURE PLAYS _ 

- . v . WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES: JI0 TO »500 

FACH PAID FO* PLAYS. No eorr«,«mdence courM I or nt- 
EACH r * lu , r , ,n, s «,t free to b-'ginners. 8ell jour Ideas. 



"00 YOU WANT AGENTS AND SALESMEN «^ —1 

your merchandlsoJ Men and noiui wuo »■ ffl 
rte^S^-prf^ir^ 

y r.S,g ';ne'^^o5o , 're.d;rsV h^ J^y M..«l- «£ 
i'lassiOed *7;«U»™« d ».' A^ianwV Wrl« lo^dtjg O. 



AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS 



-bTsWTaUTO-011 TRACTOR EXPERT I* rdj-jg 
K;u.^.TiTvM?T'?0 SCHOOI!. lot. E. St. 

» a CTeUnd. Ohio. ~ 

PATENT ATTORNEY^ 



MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 

-LAND OPPORTUNITY! ». 40 »0 -re .r.ct.: .»!> J.O 
Blda.. Chicago 



"7a"tENTS. BOOKLET FREE. H I8H ESTHEFEMJCIJ 
BEST RESULTS. Promptne.. S pSertSW. 

^ ^ Ogft rltrorwLhihV _D_C; 

, - E fu,w- to s r^3.w^ 



and 



MaillUUtliu »a» - — ' • — — 

Classified Ad.rrti.ing coetinutd on paf.^ 



ARCfOSY-ALLSTORY — ADVERTISING SECTION. 



Fur Trimmed 

Velvet Dress 

Latest Style 



Special 
Price 




Down 

Brings this stunning fur trimmed velveteen 
dress. This garment is made of excellent 
quality velveteen and the waist part has a 
narrow vestee of fancy silk and rows of silk 
braid on either side extending around the 
neck. The sleeves have cuffs of fur. The skirt 
has extra wide side panels of self -material 
also trimmed with two rows of fur. These 
panels as well as belt are trimmed off with 
braid to match the waist part. This is one of 
the most charming and reasonably priced 
dresses we have offered our customers this 
season. Comes in Black, Navy Blueor Brown. 
Sizes 34 to 44. Same dress for stout women 
sizes 43 to 51. 

Order by No. F-35. Terma 50c with coupon, $3.35 
monthly, total price $19.95. For stout sizee order by 
No. F-36. Terma 50c with coupon, $3.85 monthly, 
total price $22 95. 

6 Months to Pay 

We want you to take advantage of our easy payment plan. 
Just a small payment each month. Use your credit as thou- 
sands do and save money besides. We trust honest people 
everywhere. Send only 50c with the coupon below for this 
latest style fur trimmed velveteen dress. Money back if you 
ask for it. If you are delighted with the dress and wish to keep 
it. you may pay the balance in small monthly sums, so small 
you will scarcely miss the money. Only $3.35 a month pays for 
this dress. An easy and delightful way to secure a charming 
dress. Remember, this is a special offer. Just a limited 
number at this price. You must send your order now. 

Send this Coupon 

Elmer Richards Co. 

Dept. 8278 , W. 35th St., Chicago, III. 

I entlote 50c. Send dress checked below. Color 

*? ** Hip Length!".'.'. 

OtiA-K; ? WSJSS^^"' 1 c>0 nt ™ i« «•« »<>« my 50c b«k. 
Resolar □ F-35-S3.3S monthly, total price, $19.95 
Stoat □ P-36-S3.8S monthly, total price, $22.95 



AW 



Addrru 
City 




For 
Regular 
and 
Stout 
Figures 



In oneircrtnu Dtlt adcertlicmcnt U i, ietfrablc that you moifion Ihit mail 



ARGOSY-ALLSTORY— ADVERTISING SECTION. 




ClamMed AdWrtilinj. continued inm mi «. 



HELP WANTED 



BE A DETECTIVE— Eam Bio Money. Ureal dma. 

where. Excellent opportunities for travel. Faaclnatl 
Experience iiuiwccnsry. I'artlculara fre* . Write. Amenta 
Devectlve 8yatein. 1?'68 Bro 



Neve York. 



MEN-ARE 17 TO iS. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 

Travel: make tecret Inecitlfalionj, report!. 8»lmrle« : eipenaea. 

American Foreign Detective Agency. 



320. St. -i.i Mo. 



"RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. STENOGRAPHERS. CLERKS. 
TYPISTS, wanted by Uoveminent. Examination, weekly. I rc- 
Parv at home. Write for free ll«t and plan 301. luiynimt afjr 

■ TiiriiiB |o.-lll<m. l-SS. 17 1M Market strerf. l'lnlade Ipllla. 

Make 2 lo 5 dollars a day painting Parchment Shadea. without 
l.-aim« pmacv of uiur mm home. Ea«y to kam. »f teach you 

,,, , „r »,.rl. 4t.fl i -III.. I." inUMMtv I" »'•>• '"" 

tcrestine spare time employment. Write Immediately _for 
,„.» ri.it'd Shade Co.. IM't. F. Sturie on Bl». T orouto. CM. 



New Simplified Method 
Of Learning Drawing 

high-salaried profession-Commercial Art. 

FREE BOOK 
Washington School of Art, Inc. 

1925 Marden Bldg. Washington, D. C. 



WRITE NEWS ITEMS l.d Short Stork. for l« ;'> «*" 
time. Copyright book and plans free. PBESS BU OBTIMi 

SYNDICATE. 433. St. Lovila , Mo. 

A DETECTIVE— Earn tlOO. weekly; eaw work: ex- 
perience unnecessary; nptH.rvu.itle. everywhere: op.ni to all. 
write today for free, particulars. Write Captain Wagner. 189 

East Tilth Street. New Yor k City. .......li 

-. r , , iicYnllR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN FIFTEEN 



HELP WANTED— MALE^ 



HEN WANTED (or detective work. Experience vrnnMMttrj. 

■ ■ .iplali.lnit suaraim-c.1 losillou. J. GAMJR. 



Write for detail! eiioaoo... ► » — - - 
runner Uov'l LVtectlsc. 1J>. St. Louis. M°- 



iT$2£5 



i 



HELP WANTED-GENERAL 

^TTcU*~VanMINGS : GOOD LIVING: FASCINATING 

™ffli iiVsiN^ Inst.. 2 oo canton- 

I 111 RT. BL FKALO. N ^ V. 

STAMPS AND RARE^gOINS 

craupe- 1 00 Difereat t or 2c and colkotora nanrn. It) 

Sr»«^f-^sefi 



r 5ENDN0M0HEY 



cCiLprie. IS. Ml tor Mall ^•.".'"'IWJ^JJi J.M CXirflool 
B (Md Filled DOjinUnca. J 11 A BAB 1 WgJtiJ w .' wi l| .1 
MONKY. J»l»«l e°' l "' d %^-. « fir iiieiVvni «r for 

MEXICAN DIIMOKD latPOBTlllG CO 0««t.SS2^SC™«.«."e« 



SONG POEMS WANTED 



SONG WRITERS .end m. ...of SJ* K'.£VdNeE 
subject, 1 will compos, the music. »ka.>ii. 

60°S Prairie Are.. Pent. 65 1 . Ctaeat o. 

HttefTTWrmrRS^ir Fonjavc JO « ^g,*^ 
oitV^'a^uow &VS!Ss&^^ D-MT. 
40-10 DiekeDB Ate. ChicabgQ. - 



WANTED TO BUY 



r ANTED ! Get H600 to $ 2300 aYear 

^JXXTlT ^^'SiwuL coupon jmm^ja^^ 

/^"""Pf- K-^O, R.ch..f.r N Y 

> Sirs Send me. without '"^^".SX .,, bn 




STEADY WORK NO LAYOFFS PAID VACATIONS iX. 
Common Eduction SuMctort^^ To(Jay _ SURE 



/T comlnK U. 8. r.overn.n.nt eaam.n, 
ernment jobs obtainable. 



In anaictriiio on" ait'erfiaement on <»it page 



it „ rJciroolc l»of *™ m «"' i(m """ M " 
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DorfttGtt'm© 

you never had a chance! 

"Four years ago you and I worked at the same bench. We were both dis- 
contented. Remember the noon we saw the International Correspondence 
Schools' advertisement? That woke me up. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and I decided to let the I, C. S. help me. When I 
marked the coupon I asked you to sign 



with me. You said, 'Aw, forget it!' 

"I made the most of my opportunity 
and have been climbing ever since. You 
had the same chance I had, but you 
turned it down. No, Jim, you can't ex- 
pect more money until you've trained 
yourself to handle bigger work." 

There are lots of "Jims" in the world— in 
stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one 
of them? Wake up! Every time you see an 
I. C. S. coupon your chance is staring you in the 
. face. Don't turn it down. 

Ritfht now over one hundred thousand men 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses. 

\ou can join them and get in line for pro- 
motion. Mart and mail the coupon, and find 
out how. 



TEAR OUT HERE 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 2I64-C. Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for tlx 
position or in the subject bvforc which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 



Business Management 

Industrial Management 

Personnel Organization 
_ Truffle Management 
□Business Law 

HI! nuking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Coat Accounting 
Hook keening 
Private Secretary 
Business Spanish □ French 



SulcKinunship 

Advertising 

Better Letters 

Foreign Trade 

Stenography and Typing 

Business English 

Civil Service 

Hallway Mail Cleric 

t'ojiimon School Subjects 

High School Subjects 

Illustrating □ Cartooning 



TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 



□ Electrical Engineering 
~] Electric Lighting 
J Mechanical Engineer 

B Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 

□ llailroad Position.! 
fJas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy 
Steam Engineering 
Radio □ Airplane Engines 



Architect 

Blue Print Heading 
Contractor and Builder 
_ Architectural DraCtiman 

8 Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 

□ numbing and Heating 

□ Chemistry □ Pharmacy 

□ Automobile Work 

□ Navigation 

□ Agriculture and Poultry 

□ Mathemattce 



Name ... 

Street 

Addreis.. 



City State 

OccupaUon j 

I'frgnna residing in Canada should send this coupon tn tho Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada* 



tn answering thia advertiacment it i, 4e«rable that you mention thit magazine. 
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SPIRIN 



SAY "BAYER" when you buy. Insistl 

Unless you see the "Bayer Cross" on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 




Colds 
Toothache 
Neuritis 
Neuralgia 



Headache 
Rheumatism 
Lumbago 
Pain, Pain 



Accept only "Bayer " package which contains proper directions. 

H^d7"Bl^r" boxes of 12 tablets-Also bottle, of 24 and lOO-Dniggteta. 
A«pW» to the traoo Bark of Itajw Munham ot Mc*«ceUcacitarter of BailcjUcaM 




DO YOU NEED THIS HELP? 

Check off at the right the one that most interests yon 
and I will send Ton my booklet and personal advice. 

The Natural Body Brace 

__ . . .-.--.,-» > x-t.i ..11 — . ^ . , • . i a< r,'. r; i Tl ll U'nmPII 



overcom.-H WRAKNE8S and OKGANIC ailments of men and women. 
SSSSTeVeet? graceful Bsure. lirtmt* restful «1W .omfort 
health. strength and ability to do Uiines. IT HAS HhXPED 
\FYKI.y 2IIII.C0O. 

11 ll. " Helped rellero atrocious pabis and oter- 

Read what users say: , 

•• Lifted mo phjslrally oat of darke* depths oflll«f«rl«l "}™ 
»..,■ f-.iii.rf •* " tihvK mw mi Mpriiih . iifrlVrt Tnnn. l wore n i'.»r w"»« L » 
«ln« a 2"k back :< cTtalnlV accompli*,* It. purpoac." " Comfortable » 
a dnns." " Worth all luo money m tli> lu rhi 

<B I. on n C . at my eiDonne Writ.- me ta confidence for 

Wear it 36 Days Tree „ w bookim. <-i, an at ™iit. i « ■! 

ODG* vrlta you my prraoul adtloo and «lr« Ton our liberal proncuttlon. 
HOWARD C. RASH. President. Natural Body Brace Co. 
2S7 Kash Bollrltnr. Salina. Kansas 



11 



[] 



Weak back 
Better figure 
Round shoulders 
Rapture 
Constipation 
Nervousness 
Enlarged abdomen 
Weak lungs 
Stomach trouble 
Misplaced organs 



fit mumimt any advtrtitMent on law pem it it dr.troMc that yon mcn'ion tkla mtf***- 
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^Ge t thiiW^dterful ftingTTf Vouj Can Tell 
It From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 

K^nr^ ™«7^J^a7at£d thTTiiLiwMid (Mti.lNMtal tarHttc acid 
«.onFdiHftMoce. Prove thlo rouraftU. 



Wear a Corodlte Diamond 7 DAYS F J RE ^ 

%K«7h7a teatTVMi rUk nc.thtar. Waar aa-amilM Cored ite^and a diamond 
tha nud« finger lot ? I 
•cnditb*«'k; yonwon 
Um rt — - 



i" Tiffany Orange Blosswn Ko«T»red . .... - »*' 3 -*7 



,~ 'tfwf olrt'a sittrla penny. Thai's fair 
nm^»B* rlai; price rrlntedbare la all you pay. No tnsta.ll- 
Tuenti R*™mD«\k»ro<:it«> «W hav* catting aa^eciilmi utnn*^ 

a*. 3— (ienl 

gal Jrw 

Ha. 5— Ladles' _ 

■nnii nr; Ipathrr mso free with each rfoiK. , 

SEND NO MOHEY^^52^ 

ocnji/ nu muni. i B h wnbr aupotpwr. fittma 

rod to and Mi finr« joint Your rfne will torn jbj J™!S 
rin8arrWeso«paaitai»oaotsb©wiiaJwT« with poatman. m 
tokaep rins after? d»r»' seed It back and your money will be im- 

mediately returned. BeDd today. 

E. RICHWINE CO. 
J33 S. Doarbocn Stmt. OdPL 2B4, CMeigo, Illinois 

-- Oinrru>ndi 



Sob Jmpirt'rm d'tma'iu Ctf&Jtr* Diajwoa. 




FREE 

As a special introductory offer, a 
SOO Candle Power Snnrsy Lan- 
tern worth $8.50 will be given abso* 
lut«ly Free with the first purchase 
of a Sunray Lamp. Lights up the yard or 
l»ivm like a searenlight. Cheap to operate. 
Find out about this special offer. 



300 Candle Power 

STJKRA.Y lampB and lanterns' operate 30 hours 
on a few cent*' worth of kerosene or gasoline. 
Better than gam or electricity. Whitest light 
ever produced. Nothing to wenr— simple — aafe. 
lii day*' trial. Satlafactiou guaranteed. 
Write ior special offer on VBSB lantern 
and agency proposition. Act Now. 

KNKiHT LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. 1458 Chicago, ILL. 




AGENTS! 



f ARGE MANUFACTURER OF 

SHIRTS wants Agents to sell com- 
plete line of shirts direct to wearer. Ex- 
clusive patterns. Big values. No capital 
or experience required. Write for free 
samples. MADISON SHIRT MILLS. 
507 Broadway. New York. N. Y. 




DEAFNESS IS MISERY 



I know because I 
over 30 yean. M 



was Dear and had Head Noises for 
' invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums re- 
i«-u my iicaxniK and rtonprd II pad Noises, and will 
v >mi " Tbrr wt Tiny Megaphones. Cannot he 
n when worn. Effective when heafness Is caused by 
tarrh or by Perforated, Partial!? or Wholly destroyed 
tural Drums. Easy to put In, easy to take out. Are 
nwm t'oTnforts." ItirxprnsUe. Writo for Booklet 
a my tworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. 
0. LEONARD. last* W. 70 5th A*enue. New York City 



Secrets 

Of Successful 

Salesmanship! 

Would you like to make $4,800 to $12,000 a year? Then 
read these vital facts. Unlimited opportunities await 
you in the field of salesmanship. A good salesman 
names Ma own price. Why? Because a business needs 
Bales to make money mnd the •■leeman is the man who »*lla. 
He is the important man and he gets the big; money. Bead 
below— learn how YOU can get into the big money class. 

$4,800 to $12,000 aYear 

That good salesmen are barn with natural jriftB is now a worn- 
out Dption. Good salesmen are TRAINED just as flood doc- 
tors and good lawyers are trained. And the amazing pert la, 
that while it takes yearn of hard study to make good doctors 
end lawyers, • few month* devoted to the simple secrets 
of ealeamanship will open the way to its rich rewards. Any 
one who is willing is qualified. 

Earn Big Money! 

One of the moat important Bee rets of Successful Salesmanship 
i3**Speeialt*»Mon'*. Very few salesmen are hiirhiy successful 
in more than one field. Do not make the miBtake of thinking; 
that even a trained salesman can sell anything. The sales- 
man who makes Big Money is not only trained in salesmanship, 
bathe knows all there is to know a boat the product he handle* 
Learn these simple secrets and Success is sure to come toyoo. 

Position Guaranteed I 

Here, at last. Is a practical training course that teaches yon 
aow to sell goods. A master sales manager who has sold 
thousands or dollars worth of goods himself will show you 
how. You ean cash in on his wealth of experience. You will 
learn no mere theories. You learn the actual methods that 
have brought success to hundreds of other men. Arthor 
Greene says, "I have reached the position of District Mana- 
o-er through training and personal instruction I received. 
F. D Jaeaway says, 'From the selling position which you 
formed for me I have earned at the rate of $9,000.00 a year 
Just think — these remarkable results were accomplished by 
following the simple methods told in this coarse. There isn t 
eny reason why yoo can't do the same. Earn Big Moneyl 

-^^There is such a demand for men 
: "n trainad under this unusual method, 
^that we can POSITIVELY GUAR- 
1 A NT EE that as seen as you finish 
1 training, we can placs you on tha 
veiling staff of a reliable company. 




FREE 



1 "Write today for this free illustrated 
■ book. It is packed fall of vital in- 
'formation. It tells yon all about the 
secrets of successful salesmanship. 

It tells you how you can master these simple 
secrets In just a few months. It tellfl you how men who for- 
merly worked for little or nothing, now enjoy large incomes 
—$4800 to $12,000 a year. You, too. can earn big money, if yon 
will simply take advantage of this opportunity. Send now for 
"The Power of Salesmanship.** Find out about onr positive 
guarantee to pnt you on the selling staff of a successful busi- 
ness. You will be under no obligation in sending for this book; 
. surely this opportunity which may mean financial independence 
v to you is worth a 2c stamp now. Send that coupon at once, l 



Cleveland Salesmen's Training: School 

227ft Gordon Square Bldg., Cleveland. Ohio 

Without obligation to me send your Free Book, "The Power of 
Salesmanship' ' and free details of your guaranteed position offer. 



Name 

^dtirwa 

City State.. 
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Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 

Kveryone admires und wants to 
dance with the person who knows the 
latest steps. There Is no need of 
being a wall -flower. By my remark- 
able new easy method, snyona can 
learn the newest dances at home In n 
few hours. .Much less expensive than 
from a personal teacher. Xo music 
or partner needed. 80 simple 
even a child can learn qulcklv. 
00,000 have learned dancing by mail. 
Your own success ii guaranteed. 

To prove I can quickly and easily make you 
an accoinpllNlied dancer. I will send you Free, 
in plain, cover, a lesson In Fox Trot. Secret of 
leading and How to Gain Confidence. >'or 
mulling of free lessons, send 10c. Liam in 
prirate— surprise jour friends. Act now and 
bo a good dancer soon! 

Arthur Murray, Studio 502, 1 OO 5th Ave.. N. Y. 



Thinking About ? 

Day-dreaming led many a man to make plans that brought him big 
success. Don't be ashamed when your thoughts are wanderine away, 
when yoo dream that you are e> leader of men — a doer of big things m 
the business world— a builder of lasting structures. Your day-dreams 
are an indication of your ambition and of your desire to accomplish 
things. The man who never dreams has no imagination, he will not 
net very far. But you can make your dreame real — You can material- 
ize your ambition. 

Just rirearainpalooe won't do. Hitch your dream3 up to factBand you 
will no for. You will get the facts through special training along the 
line in which you want to succeed. And the place to get just that 
training is the American School This is proven by the quarter of a 
century of successful experience we have in helping many thousands 
of men and women gain an enviable place in the business and social life. 

Another reason why the American School is the place to get your train- 
ing—it fs not a business corporation but a. chartered Educational Insti- 
tution, incorporated not for profit. 

Space here is too limited to tell you of all the advantages you will gain 
by getting your training from the American School, but the coupon 
will bring you full information and a descriptive book, without cost or 
obligation to you. Fill out and mail the coupon NOW, while you are 
thinking about it. JVo agents wilt bother you, 

American School 

Dept. C-85, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 



American School 

Dept. G-85. Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 



Architect 

Building Contractor 

Automobile Engineer ' 

Automobile Repairman 

. . . .Civil Engineer \ 

Structural Engineer 

Business Manager 

Cert. Public Accountant 

... Accountant and Auditor 
, ..Bookkeeper 
. . Draftsman and Designer 
. .Electrical Engineer 
. . . .Electric Light & Power 

General Education 

. ..Vocational Guidance 

. ..Business Law 

Advertising Manager 



Name . . . 
Address. 



..Lawyer 
. .Machine Shop Practice 
, , Photoplay Writer 
. .Mechanical Engineer 
. .Shop Superintendent 
..Employment Manager 
..Steam Engineer 
, .Foremanship 
. .Sanitary Engineer 
. .Surveyor (& Mapping) 
. .Telephone Engineer 
. .Telegraph Engineer 
, .High School Graduate 
..Fire Insurance Expert 
..Wireless Radio 
..Production Manager 
..Undecided 




Are YOU O/d 
at40? 

A very common cause of early 
old age is the disturbed con- 
dition of an important eland. 
Even big strong men are not 
exempt from this serious irreg- 
ularity. Our plainly written, 
interesting educational 

FREE BOOK 

Why Many Men Are Old at Forty" may bring a price- 
less message to you. It tells of a simple sensible way 
by which thousands have corrected this prostate gland 
condition. It tells how sciatica, backaches, foot pains, 
interrupted sleep, mental depression, etc., are so often 
due to this gland. Sold for over five years upon a money 
back-if -not-satisfied plan. Do not confuse it with mas- 
sage, medication, violet rays, etc. 




No obligation. Write today. 

The Electro Thermal Company ^ISar idS 

3015 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 



EARN MONEY 

^ AT HOME ' 



I 



V^OUcan make $15 to $60 weekly In your spare time 
writing ehow cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Wcinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 
tem, pay you cash each week ana guarantee you steady 
work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
72 Col borne Building Toronto. Can. 



1 




Cat out this ad and mail it to us. with your nunc and 
address (no money); and we will aend 70a our FAMODS 
KARNAK RAZOR hy return marl, postpaid. You may aas 
the razor for SO days FREE; then if yon like it, pay «s 
H. 85. If voa don't like it return it. SEND no MONEY. 
MORE COMPANY. Dept. 4S3 St. Louie. Mo. 



WHEN you start a serial in the Argosy- 
Allstory you only wait a week to go 
on with it. Start one this week, and you'll 
buy every number until it's concluded. 
Ten cents a copy, all news-stands. 



/n an.irtrino a«v advertisement on thi, pa,,c il U it.lral.lc thai vom mention f*i« mooo.-ine. 
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See How Easy It Is To 

Learn Music This New Way 



YOU know how easy it is to 
put letters together and 
form words, once you have 
learned the alphabet. Playing a 
musical instrument is not very 
much different. Once you learn 
the notes, playing melodies on the 
mandolin, piano or violin is simply 
a matter of putting the notes to- 
gether correctly. 

The first note shown above is F. 
Whether you are singing from 
notes, playing the 
piano or banjo or 
any other musical in- 
strument, that note 
in the first space is 
always F. The four 
notes indicated arc F, 
A, C, E, easy to re- 
BKtnber because they 
spell the word "face." 
Certain strings on the 
mandolin, certain 
keys on the piano, 
represent these same 
notes— and once you 
learn them, playing 
melodies on the instrument is 
largely a matter of following the 
notes. 

Anyone can now learn to play 
a musical instrument at home, 
without a teacher. A new simpli- 
fied method of teaching reduces 
all music to its simplest I >os>U.U- 
form. \ou can now master sing- 
ing, piano-playing, or any musical 
instrument you wish right at 
nome. qmckly, easily, without end- 
less study and practice. 

Practice is essential, of course— 
{Hit it s fun the new wav. You'll 
jxwn to play melodies almost 
irom the start. The " print -and- 
pieturc method of self-teaching 

"f ( ii na " nR; it s sim P 1 >' a mattcr 
ot following one interesting step 



LEARN TO PLAY 




ANY 


INSTRUMENT 


Piano 


Mandolin 


Oman 


Drums and 


Violin 


Traps 


Banjo 


Harmony and 


Clarinet 


Composition 


Flute 


Sight Singing 


Harp 


Ukulele 


Cornet 


Piccolo 


Cello 


Trombone 


Guitar 


Sa&nphone 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 


Automatic Finger Control 


Voice and Speech Culture 



after another. You learn that the 
note in the first space is F, and 
that a certain key on the piano is 
F. Thereafter you will always 
be able to read F and play it 
whenever you sec it. Just as you 
are able to recognize the letters 
that make a word, you will be able 
to recognize and play the notes 
that make a melody. It's easy, 
interesting. 
You don't have to know any- 
thing whatever about 
music to leam to 
play a musical in- 
strument this new 
way. You don't 
have to pin yourself 
down to regular 
hours, to regular 
classes. You practice 
whenever you can, 
learn as quickly as 
you please. All the 
intricate " mysteries " 
of music have been 
reduced to a method 
of amazing simplicity 
— each step is made as clear as 
ABC. Thousands have already 
learned to play their favorite 
musical instruments this splendid, 
new, quick way. 

You Can Play Your Favorite In- 
strument Three Months 
From Today 

If you are dissatisfied with your 
present work, let music act as the 
steppingstonc into a new career. 
If you long for a hobby, a means 
of self-expression, let music be the 
new interest in your life. If you 
wish to be a social favorite, if you 
wish to gain popularity — choose 
your favorite instrument and, 
through the wonderful home-study 



method of the U. S. School of 
Music, play it three months from 

today. 

You can do it. Youngsters of 10 
to 12 years have done It. and men 
as old as 60 have found neve inter- 
est and enjoyment In learning how 
to play a musical instrument. You 
don't have to listen white other* 
entertain any longer. YOU can be 
the center of attraction, the tal- 
ented person who holds the audience 
fascinated. 

Is it the piano you wish to play, 
the mandolin, the violin, the saxo- 
phone? Do you want to learn how 
to sing from notes? Are you eager 
to be able to play '* Jazz " on the 
clarinet, the banjo i 

Free Book Explains 
New Method 

It costs you nothing and obligates 
you In no way whatever to Mini 
for our free book called '* Music 
lessons in Your Own Homo." Every- 
one who is Interested in music should 
send at once for this valuable book. 
It not only explains tho wonderful 
new simplified method of learning 
music, but tells about a special 
short-time offer now being made to 
music lovers. 

Mull this coupon at once for your 
copy. Remember, it obligates you in 
no way whatever— it's free. But act 
now, before the supply Is exhausted. 
IT. S. SCHOOL OF ML'SKJ. 7211 
Urunswlek Building, New York. 

Please Write Your Name and Address 
Very Plainly. so that there will be no 
difficulty about the booklet reaching you. 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
7211 Brunswick Bldg.. New York City 

Please send your free book. " Musio 
Lc**on» In Your Own Home." and par- 
ticular* of your Siiecial Offer. I am 
interested in the fotloirins course: 



(Name of Instrument or Course) 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 



rn antvering fait advtrtitcmcnt it i$ desirable that you mention tkis magazine 
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Special Offer 

$095 

Regular Value 
$10.00 



All-Wool 

Heavy Jumbo 
Sweater Coat 




Nam* . 



DOWN 

Send only 50c 

with the coupon, 
This heavy, pure 
virgin wool jumbo 
sweater comes on 
approval. Money 
back instantly if 
you ask for it. 
Don't be too late — 
order now. 

Heavy Pure Wool 

This is a splendid big sweater at a bargain 
orice Every fibre pure wool Heavy rope 
aich Large fashioned shawl collar. Two 
tore 'lined Pockets. Close knitted wrist- 
letf Ivory buttons to match. Made m big 
full' size in rich fast colors. Nothing so 
practical tor fall and winter wear Sofi by 
most stores for $10.00. all spot cash. 

Easy 
Payments 

Learn to buy the Elmer Richards 

bargain on approval, s™ 1 " *~ 

USend Coupon 

\ Don't miss this. ^^J&^- 
H take no risk. We stand backot n£)ff 

{ Elmer Wch^dsCa 

■Dept. 8998 Wert 35th Street. Cb 

n 
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By ROBERT ORR CHIPPERFIELD 



CHAPTER I. 

WITH THE LIGHT OF MORNING. 

THE great, inner square court of Mrs. 
Samuel Cayley's new country house 
at Sunny Beach was flooded with the 
dazzling bright light of early morning. It 
glinted not only down through the lofty, 
glass-domed roof, but in from the whole 
north side thrown open to the glistening, 
sandy shore with the dancing blue waters 
just beyond. In conformity with the Span- 
ish style, the rooms were built in two stories, 
with a gallery running around the three in- 
closed sides, and as Carp, the butler, came 
down the staircase his faded eyes blinked 
in the glare and he shook his head disap- 
provingly. 

1 A 



These newfangled copies of foreign archi- 
tecture were not to his liking. He was sure 
he should never get used to this huge, bare- 
sanded court with its fountain and the ugly 
stone seats scattered about instead of a 
spacious veranda outside where a body 
could serve tea and iced drinks after the 
old-established custom of his two genera- 
tions with the best families. 

Moreover, something was wrong. Carp 
paused at the foot of the staircase uncertain 
what it was which seemed out of place. 
Then as his eyes became accustomed to the 
light he saw that the great center double 
door of glass across the patio opening on 
the still unfinished concrete terrace stood 
widely ajar. 

Directly facing it with its massive, carved 



a 
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back to him was the stone bench upon 
which he had left Mr. Benkard seated on 
the previous evening when the latter an- 
nounced that he himself would lock up. He 
had evidently forgotten to do so, but it 
would never do to have him come down and 
be reminded of it by finding now that the 
house had been left open on the shoreward 
side all night. 

Carp hurried across the sanded stone 
floor skirting the fountain and the end of 
that wide-armed marble bench. Then he 
stopped all at once and a shrill, high-pitched 
scream tore its way from his throat. 

" Henry Carp, have you gone crazy?" A 
sharp-featured housemaid of indeterminable 
age appeared hurriedly at the head of the 
stairs adjusting her apron as she came. 
" Do you want to wake up the house, yelling 
like that? What is it?" 

But Carp could only wave to her inar- 
ticulately. He was grimacing in a horrible 
fashion "and seemed to be staring down at 
something at his feet, something which was 
concealed from her by the high back of the 
seat. She hurried down and across to him, 
then stifled the cry which rose to her own 
lips. Lying face downward at their feet 
was the' body of a man in dinner clothes 
with the whole back of his head a shapeless, 
spongy, congealed mass and the white sand 
all about it stained a hideous, reddish- 
brown. 

"It isn't— it can't be Mr. Benkard. 
Her lips barely formed the superfluous 
question, but the old man nodded, gripping 
her wiry arm for support. 

" Who else? He was the only gentleman 
in the house after Mr. Lane started back to 
the city and I left him here smoking when 
Mrs. Cayley and the young ladies had gone 
to bed. I left him here smoking on that 

very seat!" . 
Carp's voice had risen in a cracking tai- 

setto. 

" Letty, what could ha' happened?" 

Letitia opened her lips to speak, but 
paused as though realizing the futility of 
the suggestion she was about to offer. At 
that moment a cheerful if somewhat mo- 
notonously whistled refrain sounded from 
outside and a tall, lanky workman in over- 
alls crossed the terrace toward the pile of 



concrete blocks just beyond the open glass 

doors. 



Leave go my arm!" Letitia exclaimed. 
" Geoff! Geoff, come here, will you?" 

The workman turned, revealing a long, 
lantern-jawed face with mild, ruminative 
brown eyes and a shock of sandy hair be- 
neath his cap. 

" What's up?" he asked in a slow, nasal 
drawl as he pushed the doors open and en- 
tered. Then at sight of the body he halted. 
" Land o' Liberty!" 

" It's Mrs. Cayley's brother, Mr. Joseph 
Benkard," replied Letitia. " You know 
him, don't you?" 

" I know him, all right." 
The man called " Geoff " was still staring 
down at the body. 

" I wouldn't swear that was him, though, 
unless I seen his face." 

" I left him here smoking last night, and 
he said he'd finish locking up!" Carp re- 
peated the only fact which his stunned mind 
seemed still able to grasp. " I'd already 
tended to the ground floor windows and big 
front entrance door over there on the other 
side of the house. 

" The ladies had all gone to their rooms 
and there wasn't anybody else on the place 
but Letty and the cook and me! He was 
right there on that bench lounging careless- 
like and the terrace doors were standing 
half open, just the way you found them 
when you came in a minute ago. He — he 
couldn't have fell over backward and hit his 
head on something and then fell forward 
again — " 

" Henry Carp, stop talkin' like an old 
fool! " Letty seized his arm in her turn and 
gave it a little shake. " There's been a— an 
accident, or somethin'. What do you think. 
Geoff?" 

" He's dead, anyways," the individual ap- 
pealed to responded laconically. " Better 
let the folks know and mebbe Doc Hood. 
'Tain't my business; got to get back to my 
work." 

He turned as though to go out on the ter- 
race once more, but at the word " dead " 
Carp had reeled and would have fallen if 
Letty had not caught him. 

" Geoff Peters, I s'pose you'd be rnixin' 
concrete if the skies fell!" she exclaimed 
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witheringly. " Help me to ease him clown 
on the bench—" 

Seems to me I wouldn't do that if I was 

you." 

Geoff's mild eyes glanced once more spec- 
ulatively at the prostrate, motionless figure 
as he relieved her of the old butler's limp 
w c ij;ht. 

'• Course 'tain't my business, but if you 
ask me seems to me I'd stay away from 
that bench and everything round it, and 
keep other folks away, too, till the doc gits 
here. Kinder think I'd put Henry on that 
stone seat over there instead." 

" Why?" Letty's sharp tones were 
hushed as she helped to lead Carp's totter- 
ing steps in the direction indicated. 

" Footprints." The workman spoke in 
as matter-of-fact a manner as though he 
were discussing a detail in masonry. " Doc 
Hood's med'cal examiner — used to be 
called ' coroner ' when Sunny Beach was 
just Miller's Cove and outside the city lim- 
its — and he's mighty partic'lar about foot- 
prints in this kind of a accident." 

"'This kind'!" Letty repeated, horror- 
stricken, and for once in her capable ex- 
istence she was at a loss. " How '11 I keep 
Mrs. Cayley and the rest from crow-din* 
round soon's I wake 'em and tell 'em that — 
that somethin's happened to Mr. Benkard?" 

" You go git me a piece o' rope," Geoff 
suggested. " There's some out by the con- 
crete mixer." 

When she had flown out to the terrace 
Geoff strolled at a discreet distance about 
the bench and the body lying before it, and 
then his glance roved around the patio, but 
every marble seat and flower urn was in 
its place, with no trace in the sand to indi- 
cate that any of them had been disturbed; 
the circular fountain bed still awaiting the 
statue which was to crown it was dry and 
empty, and through the center of the glass 
dome overhead the slender flagpole could be 
discerned, the gilded eagle at its top gleam- 
ing in the sun. 

Geoff shook his head slowly and his gaze 
tra\ cled up the marble staircase and around 
the stucco balcony, with its ornamental rail- 
bt| and posts here and there, each sur- 
mounted by a ball which he himself had 
helped to set, mushroomlike, in the mortar. 



Behind the closed doors on that balcony 

lay the members of the household, as yet 
unaware of the tragedy which had overtakr 
en them in the night, and the observer 

shrugged ; he was glad it wasn't up to him to 
enlighten them, a passel of hysterical city 
women! He prided himself on minding his 
own affairs, did Geoffrey Peters. He was 
there to complete the concrete and stucco 
terrace and he didn't aim to get mixed up in 
any to-do about what had happened to 
Joseph Benkard! 

•' This is all I could find." Letty reap- 
peared from the terrace. " We might take 
some of that riggin' that runs down from 
the dome and fastens under the balcony 
so's the flag can be h'isted and lowered 
from inside, but there isn't any ladder round 
long enough — " 

" We can make out with this." 

Geoff took from her the coil of plaster- 
smeared rope, and tying one end of it to a 
hinge of the glass door, he passed it around 
several of the urns and stone seats and back 
to the other side of the half-opened door 
once more so that it formed a rude semi- 
circle several feet distant from about the 
bench. There he fastened it and then 
ducked beneath it and paused on the thresh- 
old. 

" Better tell your folks to keep outside o' 
that till the doc comes. I'm goin' to work. 
Mis' Cayley can find me on the job if she 
needs me." 

He slouched out on the terrace and dis- 
appeared, and Letty, after one hopeless 
glance at Carp's limp figure, turned and 
flew up the stairs. 

"Mrs. Cayley!" She knocked with a 
sharp insistence at one of the doors leading 
on to the gallery. Again she knocked. 
' Oh, Mrs. Cayley, ma'am!" 

There was a sound of movement within, 
and a portly figure in negligee, with graying 
hair in a disheveled but permanently waved 
coiffure, opened the door. 

" Why have you disturbed me, Letty?" 
she demanded in cold displeasure. 
" Haven't I told you — " 

"Oh, ma'am!" Letty wrung her angu- 
lar hands. " Something terr'ble has hap- 
pened ! It must have been some time durin' 
the night, for Henry Carp only found him 
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just now, and when he called out I ran 
down, and then Geoff Peters came—" 

"What are you talking about?" Mrs. 
Cayley's contralto tones had lowered tense- 
ly and she gripped the housemaid's wrist 
as in a vise while another door farther along 
the gallery opened slightly. " What has 
happened and who have you found?" 

" Mr. Benkard, ma'am! He's lyin' down 
there dead in the court withHhe back of his 
head all crushed in — " 

"Dead! Joseph— dead!" Mrs. Cayley 
started back, repeating the hoarse whisper 
over and over while both hands flew to her 
carefully massaged throat, and she stared 
straight before her as though unconscious of 
the presence of her informant. " Joseph! ' 

" Yes, ma'am. He— he looks as though 
he'd been layin' there all night, and Geoff 
Peters says nobody must go near—" 

Her words were choked back, for Mrs. 
Cayley had suddenly thrust her aside with 
an imperious sweep of her arm and started 
for the stairs. A tall young woman in a 
loose robe with great ropes of red-brown 
hair hanging over each shoulder intercepted 

her * 

" Mrs Cayley, I could not avoid hearing 
that something was wrong. If I can help 
vou, if I can be of any assistance— 

" Vera, my dear! " The stern lines of re- 
pression softened for a moment in the older 
woman's face and she steadied herself with 
a hand on the railing. " It is my brother! 
I do not understand, but I fear that some 
accident or illness has come to him and I 
am going down to find out for myself. Stay 
wit h Mildred and don't let her see or know 
anything if you can help it; above all, do 
not allow her to come downstairs. 

"You don't mean-" The girl's rich 
voice faltered. " Has-has something ter- 
rible happened? Oh, don't you want me to 
go down with you? Mr. Benkard isn t- 
<< The servants have just found him. 
Letty exaggerates, of course, but I gather 
that he is lying unconscious out on the ter- 
race somewhere; he may have been there for 
hours! Mildred is so excitable that I want 
the child kept out of the way until her 
uncle has been cared f or. " 

« It is-as bad as that! " The young wo- 
man's soft brown eyes closed for a mo- 



ment and her face whitened, while a pulse 
beat suddenly in the slim, ivory column of 
her throat. Then her eyes opened full upon 
her hostess and she replied in low, steady 
tones: " I will take care of Mildred, of 
course, Mrs. Cayley, but if there is anything 
further that I can do — if you need me in 
any way — please send for me." 
" I will, my dear." 

The gaze of both women turned down- 
ward into the patio, but from where they 
stood they could see only the figure of the 
old butler huddled in his seat and the roped- 
off semicircle about the terrace doors. 

Then Mrs. Cayley moved forward to the 
staircase while the girl stood quite still for 
a moment where she had left her. The 
folds of the loose robe which she wore re- 
vealed rather than concealed the splendid 
sweeping lines of her form. She would have 
appeared like a statue had it not been for 
the rapid rise and fall of her breast. 

All at once a girlish voice made shrill by 
apprehension sounded down the gallery. 

"Letty, what is it? Why do you look 
so strange, and why has mother gone down- 
stairs like that?" 

"Please, Miss Sherwood, will you tell 
Miss Mildred?" the housemaid paused to 
whisper hurriedly. " Henry Carp isn't goin' 
to be a mite of use and Mrs. Cayley '11 need 
me. Will you tell Miss Mildred that— that 
her uncle died sudden in the night?" 

"'Her uncle— died'!" Vera Sherwood 
repeated almost mechanically. "This is 
horrible, Letty! Are you sure? He was 
perfectly well last evening! How— how 
could he have died?" 

"I'm sure enough, miss; I saw him 
Letty responded with grim emphasis. " I'm 
sorry to have to break it so quick to Mrs. 
Cayley and— and to you, miss, but Mr. 
Benkard's been dead for hours from a— an 
accident, it looks like, to the back of his 
head. I— I'd better go to Mrs. Cayley." 

She followed her mistress down the stairs, 
and Vera Sherwood turned slowly back 
along the gallery to the open door, on the 
threshold of which stood a younger girl, a 
dainty fairylike little creature, whose 
bobbed, ash-blond hair curled in soft ring- 
lets like a baby's about her head and whose 
deep, violet eyes were wide with alarm. 
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"Oh, Vera, what is the matter?" she 
cried. " Letty looks as though she had seen 
a ghost, and mother never in the world 
would appear like that before any one in 
the morning unless there was some fright- 
fully important reason for her to leave her 
room! Why didn't she call me, and what 
was Letty saying to you just now?" 

"We didn't think you were awake." 
Vera sought to draw the younger girl back. 
" Come into your room, dear—" 

" I won't be treated like a child!" Mil- 
dred wrenched herself free. " I don't mean 
to be rude, but there is something you are 
keeping from me, and I must know! If 
you won't tell me, I am going straight 
downstairs! " 

" Then you will displease your mother 
and—" Vera paused, biting her lips, then 
went on determinedly: " and your uncle 
very much. Come, and I will tell you the 
little I know myself of what has happened. 
We cannot talk out here." 

" Your hands are like ice, and your voice 
— your voice doesn't seem like you at all, 
somehow ! " 

The other girl began to sob hysterically, 
but she retreated into her room, permitting 
her companion to follow and close the door. 
" Tell me!" 

" My dear, you must try to control your- 
self. It is about your uncle; he has been 
taken suddenly ill. Carp is with him, and 
he sent Letty upstairs for your mother, who 
asked me to wait here and keep you with 
me." Vera looked away, but she gave the 
explanation in a steady, quiet tone. " Per- 
haps we had better dress, though, for your 
uncle may grow worse, and we will have to 
receive people ; the doctor, or possibly some 
of your uncle's business associates from 
town." 

She moved to the dressing table and com- 
menced to unbraid her heavy, shining hair 
with fingers that shook suddenly. 

"Uncle Joe ill!" Mildred's sobs had 
ceased, and she stared in amazement, but 
there was a singular absence of solicitude 
in her voice. " Why, he can't be, Vera! 
He's never known a day's illness in his 
life!" 

" It is a touch of the sun from yester- 
day, probably, for Letty said something 



about your uncle's head," Vera replied 
without turning. " Come and dress, 

Millie." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cayley had crossed the 

patio to the dividing rope and stood for a 
moment motionless, looking beyond it to 
that which lay in front of the bench. An 
odd, choking sound came from her throat, 
and she made a gesture as though to start 
forward, but restrained herself and re- 
mained there tense and quivering in every 
nerve until Letty came up to her and all 
but cried out at sight of her face. 

"Oh, ma'am, don't look like that! I 
told you — I told you what had happened! 
Just you let me know what you want done 
and 111 do it! Henry Carp's gone all to 
pieces, but you know I — I can keep my 
head, and Geoff Peters is right outside on 
the terrace." 

Was there a covert warning as well as 
personal assurance in the housemaid's 
speech? Mrs. Cayley gave no visible sign 
of recognizing either, but she asked in a 
hushed though peremptory tone: 

"What has been done?" 

" Nothin' but to put this rope up here. 
Geoff did that; he said nobody ought to go 
anywhere's near and track up the sand on 
the floor until — until the doctor was got. 
He said that in — in trouble like this the 
doctor would take charge of things." 

" Call the man in." 

Mrs. Cayley gave one last, shuddering 
glance at her brother's body, and then, 
drawing her negligee more firmly about her 
throat, she turned to where the butler was 
striving feebly to gather himself together. 

"Don't try to rise, Carp. You found 
Mr. Benkard, Letty tells me; was he like 
this? Are you quite sure that he had al- 
ready passed away?" 

Habit was strong in the old servant, and 
he made one more final effort to get upon 
his feet before sinking back inertly in the 
seat. 

" I beg pardon, madam, but I — I've a 
gone feeling, somehow. It was me found 
Mr. Benkard, as Letty says, and that not 
half an hour ago. He was the way you see 
him now, and there wasn't any need to go 
near him!" 

The quavering voice faltered and then 
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went on: "I can't think what could have 
happened, madam. I left him here alone, 
smoking and looking out through those open 
doors at the Sound, all shivery like in the 
moonlight. He said I was to go to bed, 
that he would lock up later." 

For an instant the faded eyes met the 
dry, burning ones of his mistress furtively, 
and it was almost as though question and 
answer of another sort had passed mutely 
between them, for Carp's shrunken body 
seemed to sag still more, and Mrs. Cayley 
turned slightly from him. Then she re- 
marked: 

" I cannot think what is keeping Letty; 
I sent her for the mason, Geoffrey, and she 
said he was just outside on the terrace. 
Carp, are you quite sure that was all Mr. 
Benkard said to you?" 

She added the last in a low, hurried tone, 
as if it were forced from her lips, and the 
butler's gaze met hers once more, this time 
in steady candor. 

•• That was all, madam, except that I 
was to be sure cook had breakfast for him 
on time this morning. He can have had 
no notion that he was going to— to be took 
ill so sudden." 

There was time for no more, for Letty 
appeared at this moment with the taciturn 
Geoff in tow. . , 

" He was 'way 'round in front plasterm 
up a crack in one of the flower urns, 
ma'am," she explained. " He says if there s 
anythin' he can do—" 

" Tt was very thoughtful of you to rope 
off this space, Geoffrey." Mrs Cayley 
spoke with a forced composure which left 
her lips stiffened and white. " I appreciate 
your taking the initiative at this sad and 

terrible time." . 

"Well ma'am"— Geoff turned his cap 
about between his plaster-smeared fingers— 
« I aim to mind my own business, but I 
kinder thought you'd want it done, bems 
you're city folks and strange to the ways 
out here when a accident like this happens.^ 
" That is why I sent for you just now. 
Mrs. Cayley nodded. " I suppose there 
are local authorities to be telephoned for in 
the case of— sudden death." 

If the workman noted her slight hesita- 
tion he appeared to attach no significance 



to it. His stolid, mildly ruminative coun- 
tenance did not change an iota in expression 
as he nodded in his turn and drawled: 

" Only Doc Hood, ma'am. You git him 
on the wire — Main 38 — and tell him how 
Henry found things when he come down 
this mornin', and he'll be here in a jiffy to 
take charge. Hell do whatever there is to 
be done. Is there any ways I can help 
you now, Mis' Cayley, before I git back to 
my cement work 3 " 

" You might assist Henry upstairs to bis 
room, if you will. He is quite unfit for 
anything, and must rest. This Dr. Hood— 
I have heard of him, although we have had 
no need of a physician's service since we 
came. He is an official as well, is he not 3 " 
' ; Yes, ma'am; med'cal examiner." Geoff 
folded his cap and stuffed it into the pocket 
of his overalls. " If you'll tell me which is 
Henry's room — " 

" Letty will go with you and show you 
where it is situated." 

Mrs. Cayley glanced once more with a 
shudder at the roped-in semicircle, and then 
turned toward one of the doors under the 
gallery, but paused. " The work on the 
terrace must be discontinued now, of course, 
but I wish you would stay here, Geoffrey, 
at least until I can summon my brother's 
secretary from town. I may need you." 

Geoff glanced down and shuffled one foot 
awkwardly in the sand. 

" 'Course 'tain't my business, but seems 
you ask me, ma'am, I can stick around," 
he responded at length, not unwillingly, 
adding': " I got a plenty jobs to do that '11 
keep me within call." 

"I shall appreciate it." Mrs. Cayley 
turned away once more as Letty approached 
the butler's huddled figure and remarked: 
li We're guin' to get vim upstairs now, 
Henry. Come on, Geoff, he can walk up 
between us all right, I guess." 

But that individual did not immediately 
respond. Instead, he scraped the sand aside 
with a quick dig of his square-toed boot, 
disclosing that which his shuffling motion of 
a moment before had covered, and picking 
it up, thrust it hastily into the pocket with 
his cap. 

It was just a scrap of some soft, black, 
glossy fabric which had lain unnoticed near 
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one of the urns back of the bench, yet it 
possessed an interest, indeed, for Geoffrey 
Peters, the stonemason. 

CHAPTER II. 

" HOW DID HE DIE?" 

THE bluff, hearty voice which replied 
to -Mrs. Cayley over the wire was un- 
like the suave, professionally sympa- 
thetic ones of the fashionable city physi- 
cians to whom she had been accustomed; 
but when she announced her identity and 
the puqwrt of her call it rang with a note 
of unstudied human feeling. 

" Your brother, you say, Mrs. Cayley? 
Died suddenly? I know Mr. Benkard by 
sight, of course. Shocked to hear it! I'll 
be over right after — " 

" You don't understand, doctor," Mrs. 
Cayley interrupted in her tensely repressed 
tones. " Mr. Benkard was injured in some 
manner during the night, no one seems to 
know how. It is in your official capacity 
that I have called you at the suggestion of 
the local carpenter and mason who happens 
to be working here for me. My brother — 
his death was not a natural one." 

" Ah, I see! In that case I will come at 
once. Please make sure that nothing is 
disturbed until I get there, and tell Geoff 
Peters to wait. That's the man you mean, 
isn't it?" 

The kindly voice had crisped with per- 
emptory authority, and Mrs. Cayley replied 
swiftly: 

" Yes." 

" Tell him to give you any assistance you 
may need in keeping every one away from 
the body till I reach you, which will be in 
less than twenty minutes. Good-by." 

The instrument clicked abruptly, and 
after hanging up the receiver Mrs. Cayley 
stood for a moment lost in thought. Great 
tremors were shaking her whole body, but 
into her dry eyes a feverish glitter had 
come, and a furrow of indecision grew and 
deepened between her brows. At last she 
took the receiver down again and called a 
number in New York City. 

While she waited her gaze wandered 
about the austere yet subtly luxurious li- 



brary, where she had seated herself before 

the ancient Mission table upon which the 
telephone stood. The impersonal exacti- 
tude of the professional interior decorator 
was everywhere in evidence; but the humi- 
dor, carelessly left open before her, display- 
ing a certain brand of cigar with a familiar- 
ly flamboyant label, the newspapers of the 
previous evening crumpled and cast aside, 
the cunningly concealed cellarette with its 
doors now swinging idly ajar, the goggles 
and motor gloves forgotten upon the top of 
the tall bookcase where their owner had 
placed them on entering only a short twelve 
hours earlier — all these trifling, silent wit- 
nesses to a living human presence made the 
ghastly tableau in the patio seem like the 
figment of a disordered dream. Mrs. Cay- 
ley set her lips more firmly, and when a 
sleepy masculine voice came at last to her 
ears in reply to her call, her own tones 
were under the same iron control as before. 

" Mr. Lane? This is Mrs. Cayley speak- 
ing. I have frightful news for you, and I 
must tell you quickly. Joe is dead!" 

A sharp, inarticulate cry answered her as 
though she had struck the man an unex- 
pected physical blow\ and she went on rap- 
idly: 

" Carp iound him this morning in the 
patio. It must have happened soon after 
you started back to town last night. The 
authorities are on their way here now, and 
I thought, as the most intimate friend of 
the family, you should be notified." 

" But good God! You don't mean—" 
All traces of sleep had vanished from the 
voice now, and it was strident with horror. 
"He wasn't — murdered?" 

Mrs. Cayley flinched at the word. 
^ " It may have been an accident of some 
kind, but his head has been terribly crushed 
— I can't say any more! No one knows — 
no one heard anything — " 

" I understand, I— God! I've never had 
such a shock!" There was a pause, and 
then the voice went on: " I'll be out, of 
course, just as quick as the car can make 
it; but in the meantime, isn't there some- 
thing I can do for you here in town? Joe's 
attorneys ought to be notified immediately." 

" Yes, will you do that please, Mr. Lane? 
Tell Mr. Newbury that I am naturally 
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prostrated, and you are acting for me. It 
is of vital importance to get in touch with 
Joe's office, too, as soon as it opens, and 
have William Dunn come down here by the 
first train." 

" I'll leave word with my own secretary 
to have that attended to, and I'll get New- 
bury. There isn't anything I can say to 
you now, Mrs. Cayley, but you know how 
this has hit me! Joe— I can't realize it! 
My God, it's like a nightmare!" 

Lane paused again as though in an effort 
to pull himself together, and then added: 
" Just you try to keep your nerve and carry 
on until I get there, and don't do any more 
talking than you have to. We don't know 
what this may mean for all of us." 

"I quite understand." Mrs. Cayley's 
tone had hardened perceptibly. " I think 
that I shall be able to bear up, at least until 
you come. I was sure that I could count on 
you." 

" To the end, Mrs. Cayley! I'm going 
to burn up the roads getting there, and 
every minute is of value now, so unless 
there is anything else you can suggest for 
me to attend to from town here — " 

" Nothing. I shall wait anxiously for 
your coming. Good-by." 

Mrs. Cayley replaced the receiver, and 
rising, turned to find Letty standing in the 
doorway. 

" Did you call me, ma'am? Geoff said 
he thought he heard you, and I was afraid 
maybe you were faint or something." 

The woman's sharp features were drawn 
but a bright spot of color glowed -in each 
cheek and her eyes were alight with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

» I didn't call, but I shall want you to 
come and help me dress immediately," Mrs 
Cayley responded. « Where is Geoffrey? 
Dr. Hood wishes him to wait here without 

fail " 

«'l left him gettin' Henry to lie down 
because I heard 'Zeppa stirrin' around, and 
I had to tell her what-what had happened 
She's havin' regular hysterics and won t be 
any use in the kitchen, but I've put some 
See on, ma'am, for you've got to keep up 

Y °lTcX dismissed the suggestion 
with a" gesture of repugnance, but a second 



thought made her realize its wisdom, and 
telling Letty to bring a cup to her room, 
she started up the staircase. On the gallery 
she encountered the mason sauntering from 
the direction of Henry Carp's room. 

" Dr. Hood will be here at any moment 
now," she informed him. " He wants you 
to wait here to see him." 
Geoff nodded. 

" I'll be right outside, Mis' Cayley, and 
likely see him comin'," he replied. 

Passing on to her own room Mrs. Cay- 
ley was on the point of entering when her 
daughter's door further down the gallery 
flew open and Mildred appeared upon the 
threshold. She had dressed in evident 
haste, and her small white face quivered 
with fear. 

" Mother, what is it? I will know the 
truth! Vera has gone back to her own 
room to dress, but she told me Uncle Joe 
was ill, and neither you nor he wanted un- 
to go downstairs. What does it mean?" 

Mrs. Cayley slowly approached her 
daughter, but did not touch her. Instead, 
she looked steadily down into the violet- 
blue eyes raised to her own, and spoke in 
a low, clear tone, strangely devoid of any 
natural tenderness. 

" I have tried all your life to teach you 
self-control, Mildred, and the time has come 
for you to exert it. Your uncle is dead " 
The girl's whole slender body quivered 
as though under the stroke of a lash, and 
she caught her breath in a little gasp. 

"I felt it!" she whispered. "I knew 
that something dreadful had come! Mother, 
how did lie die'" 

"Look over the railing down into the 
patio and you will see." 

There seemed to be calculated cruelty in 
the coldness of the older woman's tone. 

"Remember, no scenes! We do not 
know who is responsible for your uncle's 
death, but in any event there will be end- 
less questioning, hideous notoriety. The 
medical examiner— a representative of the 
police— is coming, and so is Stoneham Lane 
— I have sent for him." 

" Why?" Mildred stiffened and seemed 
to grow inches taller as she drew herself up 
under the stern, commanding gaze bent 
upon her. " What is he to us?" 
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Low as it was, her voice rang with an 
open defiance that was like a declaration of 
warfare, and for a moment the two strange 
antagonists, mother and daughter faced 
each other in silence. Then Mrs. Cayley 
replied with sudden suavity. 

"Our oldest and closest family friend. 
He will take charge of everything for us. 
Bear that in mind, my child, when he ar- 
rives. I will not reproach you now for your 
past attitude; you know, of course, what 
your future one must be. Your uncle's 
death has rendered it inevitable that his last 
wishes shall be obeyed." 

The girl's rosebud lips curled over so 
slightly. 

We are not living in the Middle Ages 
now, mother. I'm not going to pretend any 
grief that I don't feel, nor acknowledge any 
absurd obligation for the future. What- 
ever else Uncle Joe may have been, he was 
no hypocrite, nor will I be. If Mr. Lane is 
coming to act for you as a family friend, 
my attitude toward him will be becomingly 
grateful, I can promise you. I wonder— I 
wonder who — " 

" Here's your coffee, ma'am." Letty ap- 
peared at Mrs. Cayley's elbow with a tray, 
and the latter directed: 

" Take it into my room, please." Then 
to her daughter she added: " We will have 
a littte talk later, Mildred. Meanwhile, if 
you cannot feel any natural grief over the 
tragedy which has come upon us I must at 
least insist that you show to every one a 
decent respect for your uncle's memory." 

She glanced meaningly toward the room 
occupied by their guest, Vera Sherwood, 
and turning, vanished within her own door. 
Left alone, the young girl took one tenta- 
tive step toward the railing of the gallery 
as though to follow her mother's callously- 
given advice and look down for herself at 
the scene. 

The nest moment, with a little shiver, 
she covered her face with her hands and 
fled back into her own room. 

Meanwhile Geoff Peters had lingered at 
the stairs' head until he saw Letty emerge 
from below when he had hurried down and 
out to the terrace where he busied himself 
gathering up the loose sections of board 
and scattered implements left from his work 



of the previous day. Soon the rattle of an 
ancient car approaching at breakneck speed 
over the new- cut private road made him 

hasten to the driveway. 

A stout man of perhaps fifty sat behind 
the wheel, and beside him was a younger 
man as lean and lanky as the mason him- 
self, but clad in the blue and brass of a 
metropolitan police lieutenant, a uniform 
which seemed as he clambered down to 
clothe his awkward frame with almost ludi- 
crous incongruity. 

" Hey, Geoff Peters!" He bustled for- 
ward officiously. "What's been goin' on 
here? Murder?" 

"Stopped by at the station house for 
Zeke Foster," explained the stout man as 
he shut off the engine. " Thought from 
what Mrs. Cayley said that he'd be needed. 
You got my message, Geoff? Been keep- 
ing every one away from the body?" 

Geoff nodded. 

" Got the place all round where it was 
found roped off, doc," he drawled. 
" Reckon I was the first to see it after the 
old butler and the hired girl, and neither of 
them would have gone a nigh it for their 
lives. It's right inside the terrace doors." 

He turned to lead the way around the 
house, but Zeke Foster hurried ahead, and 
Dr. Hood laid a detaining hand on the ma- 
son's arm. 

" Geoff, you've been working here pretty 
regular since before the family moved 
down from the city, and you see a lot more 
than most folks give you credit for. Ill 
want to talk to you about them later, but 
what's this look like to you?" 

" I aim to 'tend to my own affairs, doc." 
Geoff shook his head. " You better make 
up your mind when you see what's hap- 
pened to Mr. Benkard. If a man could 
smash the back of his own head in and go 
off and hide the weapon somewheres, and 
then come back and lay down and die 
right in front of where he'd been settin', 
I'd say it might be suicide, but otherwise I 
ain't offerin' no opinion." 

" Humph!" the doctor ejaculated. " So 
that was the way of it! It's a good thing 
you thought to rope off the space all around 
it, in case of footprints." 

Something like the hint of a grin ap- 
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peared for a moment at the corners of the 
mason's wide mouth, but he made no re- 
joinder. As they reached the terrace doors 
he silently pointed within. 

Zeke Foster was staring open-mouthed at 
the body, but the doctor, after one swift 
glance at it, turned to Geoff. 

" Give me a couple of those boards there 
from that pile you've been using for your 
concrete work," he directed. " I'm going 
to protect the loose sand on the floor from 
the mark of another footstep. Stand aside, 
Zeke!" 

The lately appointed police lieutenant 
obeyed with a surly air. Placing the boards 
carefully in a line from the threshold to 
directly beside the dead man, Dr. Hood 
walked gingerly along them and then knelt 
to examine the ghastly wound. When he 
rose and turned, his fat face was very 
grave, but his eyes snapped with excite- 
ment. 

" More boards, Geoff— short lengths, so 
I can make sharp turns with them." 

" But, what is it, doc? Murder, sure 
enough?" Zeke Foster demanded. " I'm 
constable — I mean, lieutenant — and I got a 
right to investigate — " 

" So has police headquarters, now that 
we're part of the city," the doctor interrupt- 
ed. " It's murder, all right, for there's noth- 
ing lying around loose that could have fallen 
on him, and if it had it would have struck 
the top of his head and not the base of the 
brain like that, unless he was already lying 
flat on his face. 

- Better call up the homicide bureau of 
the district attorney's office at the county 
seat, and notify them to send a detective 
down here to work with you, Zeke. That 
'11 save your face, for otherwise they'll have 
a bunch of their own men down here to 
take the case right out of your hands. This 
family is too rich and prominent, and espe- 
cially Mr. Benkard himself, for the big 
fellows to leave the investigation in our 
hands. Know where the phone is, Geoff?" 

" In the library there, where the door 
opens under the gallery." The mason point- 
ed " That's where Mis' Cayley went to 
call vou while I was gettin' Henry upstairs. 
He's the butler, and he was struck all of a 
heap by findin' the body." 



Zeke Foster departed upon his errand, 
and the medical examiner proceeded to 
make a path about the bench with the 
pieces of board which Geoff handed him, 
laying each one painstakingly on a smooth 
space of sand unmarred by the slightest 
touch. 

When he had completed the semicircle to 
the other side of the terrace doors he 
worked his way back slowly upon his hands 
and knees, scrutinizing the space on either 
side of his improvised path. Then he rose 
and stood staring about the patio, while his 
companion watched him with a twinkle of 
somewhat grim amusement in his mild 
brown eyes. 

" Geoff, come here a minute." Dr. Hood 
led him abruptly out on the terrace. " Who 
have you seen around here besides Mrs. 
Cayley and her daughter and the hired 
help?" 

" Only the young lady that's visitin* 
them, a friend o' Mr. Benkard's who runs 
out now and again from the city — Lane, 
his name is — and that young feller from 
Ashcroft, who comes to see little Miss 
Cayley." He indicated a neighboring es- 
tate, the tall, ornate chimneys of which 
showed above the trees to the west. a There 
is Mr. Benkard's sec'tary, too, but I ain't 
seen him lately." 

" And the only servants are the cook and 
the housemaid and that doddering old but- 
ler?" the doctor persisted. 

" That's all. The garage ain't finished 
yet, and Mr. Benkard drove his own car 
and kept it at Jake's service station down 
to the Cove. Mr. Benkard used to tele- 
phone when he got here, and Jake would 
send one o' his helpers up for it. There 
ain't even been anybody else workin' round 
the place but me since the city contractor's 
men quit their job last week." 

" I heard something about that. They 
walked out because of a row with Mr. 
Benkard, didn't they?" 

Geoff rubbed his chin reflectively. 

" 'T wasn't none o' my business," he af- 
firmed at last. " I'd been doin' odd jobs 
round— concrete and stucco and a special 
mixture o' my own that Mr. Benkard liked 
the looks of— and he asked me if I could 
finish their work on the garage and the ter- 
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race here. I said I could, and that was the 
end o' it." 

" You didn't hear the men make any 
threats before they left?" Dr. Hood asked. 

" I wasn't payin' 'tention," responded 
Geoff. " I work independent, and I had no 
truck with them." 

" You found the housemaid and the but- 
ler here with the body this morning?" The 
doctor pursued a new line of questioning. 

" Considerable ways back o' where I've 
stretched the rope they was, round at that 
end o' the bench." Geoff gestured toward 
the spot. 

" And you put up that rope, Geoff Peters, 
so that nobody could track up any foot- 
prints the murderer might have left coming 
up behind Mr. Benkard where he sat on 
this end of the bench?" There was an odd 
note in Dr. Hood's voice. " There's blood 
spattered on the back of it from the blow r 
that killed him before the body toppled 
forward, but did you look at the sanded 
floor yourself?" 

" Reckon I did, doc," Geoff chuckled 
dryly. " Seen one set o' footprints goin' 
acrost the court and round the bench to 
that end where he was settin'." 

' But you didn't see a second set point- 
ed in any other direction, did you?" The 
doctor spoke in impatience mixed with an 
almost awed bewilderment. " They were 
his own tracks, of course, made when he 
went there to sit and smoke, and two of 
his cigar butts are lying close to the body, 
but that is all! There isn't a sign of a foot- 
print anywhere around that bench near 
enough for any one to have approached and 
struck him down! " 

" That's why I roped it off so partie'lar, 
doc," Geoff remarked, chuckling again. 



CHAPTER III. 

A BROKKN FRIENDSHIP. 

I'VE taken Mr. Benkard's body down to 
my own office, ma'am, for of course 
you know there'll have to be an au- 
topsy." Dr. Hood's voice was filled with 
respectful sympathy. " It's only a matter 
of form, though, for there isn't any doubt 
of the direct cause of death." 



Mrs. Cayley, in a straight black gown 
which accentuated the portly lines of her 
figure, leaned across the library table and 

spoke in a choking whisper. 

" You mean that wound on his head, doc- 
tor?" 

" It was a crushing blow which fractured 
the skull at the base of the brain like an 
eggshell. Death must have been instanta- 
neous." The doctor took off his spectacles 
and wiped them carefully. "I should 
judge from my first examination that it 
took place eight or nine hours ago, at mid- 
night or a little after." 

" There is no possibility of an accident?" 
Her hands clasped and unclasped ner- 
vously. 

" None, Mrs. Cayley. There was nothing 
anywhere about the court which could have 
caused such a blow, and even if the stone 
seats and flower urns had not all been in 
their exact positions, they are too heavy 
for a single person to have lifted any one 
of them. You had no intimation of this 
until your maid knocked at your door and 
told you an hour ago?'' 

"Naturally not!" She touched her eyes 
with her handkerchief. " I left my poor 
brother in the best of health and spirits 
when I retired, and I heard nothing during 
the night," 

" What time did you retire, Mrs. Cay- 
ley? I am sorry to trouble you with all 
these questions now, but a representative of 
the city authorities is on his way out here, 
and if I can give him as full an account as 
possible of what has occurred, and the 
events of last night as far as you know 
them, it may save you much annoyance." 
There was a significant hint in the doctor's 
voice that was not on his vis-d-vis, and she 
shuddered. 

" I am more than anxious to give the 
authorities any help in my power if my 
brother was — was done to death— but I can 
scarcely realize it," she murmured. " He 
was a man of dominant personality and 
quick temper, and as such many people 
found him naturally antagonistic, but I 
never heard of any personal enemy of his 
—certainly none who would have taken his 
life! 

" I went to my room at a few minutes 
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past eleven last night— my daughter had 
already retired — and I was almost imme- 
diately followed by Miss Vera Sherwood, 
our guest, who had paused for a moment to 
say good night to my brother in the li- 
brary. She chatted with me for perhaps 
ten or fifteen minutes before she left me, 
and then I went at once to bed. I cannot 
believe that so soon after — " 

She paused, as though overcome by her 
emotions, and Dr. Hood waited for a brief 
space before he asked: " Mr. Benkard 
went to the city yesterday, did he not? 
Will you please tell me, Mrs. Cayley, every- 
thing that happened, no matter how trivial, 
from the moment of his return? Did he 
come by train or in his car, and was he 
alone?"' 

" He motored out by himself, reaching 
here about half past five, and said that 
Mr. Lane, who was to have accompanied 
him, had been detained, but would follow 
later in his own car for dinner. I refer to 
Mr. J. Stoneham Lane, my brother's closest 
friend and his associate, I believe, in several 
financial deals, although they had formed 
no actual business partnership. Mr. Lane 
did not arrive until nearly seven, and we 
dined almost immediately." 

" There were no other guests except the 
lady you have already mentioned?" 

" Yes — a young man with whom my 
daughter had been golfing at the country 
club in the afternoon, a neighbor of ours, 
Mr. Rupert Ashe; you -probably know the 
family, doctor." 

Mrs. Cayley's lips had unconsciously 
tightened, and her interrogator nodded. 

" That made yourself, this Miss Sher- 
wood, your daughter, Mr. Benkard, Mr. 
Lane and young Mr. Ashe— just six in all 
at dinner?" 

• " That was all. We dined most informal- 
ly, for my house is scarcely finished and my 
full staff of servants not yet engaged. Carp 
and Letitia have been with me for years, 
but Mazeppa, the cook, only entered my 
service a few weeks ago, when we moved 
down here to Sunny Beach." 

« About last night, Mrs. Cayley, the 
doctor prompted her gently. " Did every- 
thing seem quite as usual during dinner. 

" Oh quite! " Mrs. Cayley's eyes opened 



wide. " We sat in the patio later, but at 
this end, not — not near the terrace doors. 
We could not make use of the terrace itself, 
for the special concrete, or whatever it is 
that the stonemason Geoffrey had just 
paved it with, had not yet dried and hard- 
ened, but after young Mr. Ashe left — which 
was early, about nine o'clock — my daughter 
and Mr. Lane strolled out into the garden 
while Miss Sherwood, my brother and I 
went to the drawing-room. There Miss 
Sherwood played for us. Are all these de- 
tails necessary, doctor? They seem so in- 
consequential, in view of the terrible thing 
that happened later, and I can scarcely col- 
lect my thoughts." 

" It is because of what did occur later 
that no incident of last night is inconse- 
quential, Mrs. Cayley," he reminded her. 
" What happened after that?" 

" My daughter went to bed, and Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Benkard talked together for 
a while in the dining room, which is just 
across the patio from the library. Thi-n 
Mr. Lane returned to the city, and I re- 
tired, followed by Miss Sherwood, as I told 
you. 

" Really, doctor, I can say nothing more. 
My brother usually sat up late, smoking 
and reading, or going over his accounts, 
and last night seemed no exception to the 
rule!" 

Her tones had grown more and more un- 
feignedly agitated, and the doctor took up 
a fresh topic. 

" Mr. Benkard seemed in the best of 
health and spirits. Has he told you of any 
difficulty or antagonism he may have en- 
countered in his business lately?" 

" He has never discussed his proposed 
financial deals with me; only my own af- 
fairs, of which he has assumed complete 
charge for several years. I am quite sure 
that he has experienced no business diffi- 
culties, but Mr. Lane will be better able to 
tell you about that." 

She paused and then went on: 

" I called him up at his rooms in town 
immediately after telephoning to you, and 
although he was inexpressibly shocked, of 
course, he promised to come out as quickly 
as his car could bring him. He is going to 
leave word for Mr. Benkard's secretary. 
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Mr. Dunn, to follow at once, and also no- 
tify our family lawyer, Mr. Newbury. I— 
I felt that my daughter and I, alone out 
here with our K uest > would need the support 
and assistance of my brother's friends and 
associates in this terrible hour." 

" You acted wisely, Mrs. Cayley." 

Dr. Hood readjusted his spectacles, with 
which he had been meditatively tapping the 
table, and rose. 

" I need not caution you," he continued, 
" that the news of this affair will travel wide 
and fast, and you will have a crowd of city 
reporters out here in no time. It would be 
better not to have any of your household 
make a statement, at least until the de- 
tective from the county seat conies to take 
charge of the case. My own investigation 
as medical examiner will be separate, of 
course, but I'll try to keep you from being 
bothered any more than I can help." 

" I am sure you will, doctor." Mrs. Cay- 
ley rose also, and once more her handker- 
chief went to her eyes. " The loss of my 
brother would have been grief enough to 
endure, but to have the end come in such 
a sudden, hideous fashion — to know that 
the one who is responsible for it is at large, 
and that we must all be subjected to this 
horrible notoriety and disgrace, is almost 
more than I can face! I must try to be 
brave, though, for my little daughter's 
sake.' 

" That is right," the doctor agreed 
soothingly. " By the way, I should like to 
see your daughter now for a minute, if I 
may?" 

"But she can tell you nothing!" Mrs. 
Cayley's hands tightened suddenly until the 
wisp of lace and linen between her fingers 
was ripped asunder. " Mildred is just a 
child, and she is hysterical over this tragedy 
which has come upon us. It would be a 
waste of valuable time, I assure you, doctor, 
and needless torture for her at present in her 
unnerved condition." 

" I'm sorry, ma'am, but you'll have to 
realize that every one in this house — every 
one who was here last night or in any way 
connected with Mr. Benkard— will have to 
be questioned." 

The note of authority sounded once more 
in Dr. Hood's tones, but before Mrs. Cayley 



could expostulate further the hum of a 
swift-driven car sounded from the driveway, 
and she hurried* out into the patio and to 
the great front entrance doors, which she 

flung wide. 

"Oh, it is Mr. Lane! I hardly dared 
hope for your coming so soon, but I cannot 
tell you what it means to me to have you 
here— and to Mildred, too." 

Stoneham Lane leaped from his car, and 
tearing off his goggled cap he flung it aside, 
and held out both hands to her. He was 
a man in the early forties, undeniably good- 
looking and faultlessly groomed, although 
his face was pallid now and his eyes hag- 
gard. 

" Dear lady, I found it hard to believe — 
indeed, I can scarcely realize yet that your 
terrible message is true! " he exclaimed. " I 
have a summons for speeding in my pocket, 
and I very nearly ditched the car besides, 
but I came as quickly as I could! Tell me, 
in Heaven's name, that there has been some 
frightful mistake — that Joe has merely been 
injured in some way — " 

" He has been dead since — since almost 
midnight!" Mrs. Cayley gave him her 
hands and then added quickly: " This is 
Dr. Hood, the medical examiner. He will 
tell you what details we know, and he wants 
to talk to you, I believe. I will see you 
later, but now I — I am too much over- 
come—" 

The doctor gravely acknowledged the in- 
troduction. Neither of the trio observed 
the man in overalls who had followed from 
the patio, where he had been unobtrusively 
hanging about the library door, and who 
now disappeared around the corner of the 
house in the direction of the terrace shak- 
ing his head perplexedly. 

He had just seated himself on the heap 
of plaster-stained boards when a youthful 
figure in a pedestrian suit, with his dark, 
curly head bare and his boyish face pale be- 
neath its healthy coat of tan, bounded up 
the stone steps from the beach. 

" Hello, Geoff! It isn't true, what they're 
saying around the Cove, that Mr. Benkard 
is dead! That he was murdered in the 
night!" 

" Reckon that's about the size o' it, Mr. 
Ashe, ' Geoff responded, producing his pipe. 
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" Doc Hood's here now, and the constable, 
and that city friend o' Mr. Benkard's just 
come tearin' out in his car— that sporty- 
lookin' fellow, Lane." ✓ 

" Good Lord!" The young man seated 
himself heavily beside the mason and pulled 
out a handkerchief to wipe his brow, which 
had suddenly grown damp. " Where was 
he found? Who did it, Geoff? Are you 
sure there's no mistake about it — that it was 
actually murder?" 

" He was Iyin' right in front o' that 
bench you see just inside them doors, and 
I was the first to see him this mornin' after 
Henry Carp and Letty. Dunno who done 
it, but unless he could bash the back o' his 
own head in like a ton o' brick had fell on 
him, it was murder, all right." 

" But, who—" 

" That's what Doc Hood and Zeke Foster 
are here to find out, and they've sent for 
some smart Aleck district attorney's feller 
to help 'em." Geoff filled and lighted his 
pipe placidly. " Seems to me I heard the 
doc say they was goin' to question every- 
body that had anythin' to do with the fam- 
ily and especially all the folks that was here 
'ast night." 

The young man set his teeth hard, and 
his face flushed. 

" I was here myself, to dinner," he re- 
marked half -defiantly. " I left pretty early, 
though; I can't stand that chap Lane. Say, 
Geoff, where's Miss Cayley? Have you 
seen her this morning at all? I am anxious 
to see her." 

" Seems to me I did see her a little while 
ago up on the gallery when I come back 
from takin' Henry to his room." Geoff 
took the pipe from his lips and gazed at it 
reflectively. " Tain't my business, but 
you cured that pup o' mine o' distemper 
last summer, Mr. Ashe, and little Miss Cay- 
ley, she— she don't let any dumb beasts git 
hurt when she's round. Seems to me when 
I seen her on the gallery she was havin' a 
high old fuss with her ma, and I kinder 
think I heard the name ' Lane ' spoke of, 
now I come to think o' it." 

" Damn him! " The young man's hands 
clenched. " You're a good scout, Geoff! 
Do you think she's in her room now? Can 
you get word to her somehow that Im 



down here and I simply must see her? It's 
underhanded, 1 know, but her mother would 
make all kinds of excuses if I announced 
myself in the regular way— especially just 
after— after this has happened; though 1 11 
wager she'll make her receive Lane, fast 
enough! If I go out out the lawn under 
her window like some confounded Romeo, 
her mother might spot me and tell me in 
short order that my presence wasn't wel- 
come now; and I've just got to see Miss 
Cayley! Isn't there some way that you can 
let her know?" 

" Well," Geoff knocked the coals from his 
pipe and carefully stamped out the live em- 
bers. " I ain't amin' to take nothin' on 
myself, but I reckon everybody's kinder 
forgot old Henry, and seems to me I heard 
Letty sayin' somethin' about there bein' 
coffee on the stove. Mebbe if I was to 
take a cup up to him there wouldn't be no 
objections, and if it happened that I 
dropped a piece o' paper passin' down the 
gallery and my foot should shove it acci- 
dental like under a door — " 

"You're a trump!" Young Mr. Ashe 
pulled a letter from his pocket and, tearing 
off the back of the envelope, he scribbled 
a few words upon it with the blunt stub of 
a pencil which his companion offered. " The 
next time you want any of the stray ani- 
mals cured that you pick up, and I can't do 
it myself, I'll send for the best vet from 
town for you. Tell her if I'm not here 1 11 
be on the lowest step of the terrace facing 
the beach, where they can't see me from the 
house." 

The note and pencil changed hands, and 
Geoff sauntered indoors and to the kitchen, 
where he helped himself to a cup of coffee 
and started upstairs. A low murmur of 
voices came from the library, but he en- 
countered no one on the gallery above. He 
accomplished his main mission with clumsy 
haste, and was rewarded by a startled 
exclamation in a girlish tone as his foot 
thumped against her door before he hurried 
along to Henry's room. 

Every one had indeed forgotten the old 
butler, who had somewhat recovered his 
nerve and was almost pathetically grateful 
for the coffee. To his host of eager ques- 
tions Geoff replied with his habitual taci- 
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turnity and then returned to the kitchen 
with the empty cup. 

There he found a massive, dusky female 
clad in a purple silk dress and feathered hat, 
with a bulging grip on the floor beside her. 
She was rummaging among the cupboard 
shelves and turned with a smothered cry at 
his entrance. 

■ I.awsy, man, you done mek mah heart 
jump right up m mah mouf ! Don't you tell 
nobuddy you seen me gwine till I'm on mah 
way! I'm jest lookin' fo' mah dream- 
book—" 

■ \in't fudn' to go away, are you, 'Zep- 
pa?" he asked mildly. 

" Ain't I?" She rolled her eyes meaningly 
at him. " Jest let me get shet o' dese here 
grounds, an' dere won't nobuddy see me fo' 
dust! Dese ain't mah folks; I only been 
wukkin' fo' 'em a month, an' I ain't lookin' 
to stay where dey's quar'Is an' murders an' 
dat kind o' ructions — not me! I ain't 
cravkt' no 'quaintance wid de perlice, 
neither!" 

" I ain't heard nobody quarrel'in'," Geoff 
observed. 

" Dat's countin' you knocks off at dark 
an' goes home. Not dat dey was much 
quar'lin' till last night, only Mr. Joseph 
i;ottin' mad now an' agin, an' once in a 
dawg's age little Miss Millie spunkin' up 
to answer him back. Powerful fond he was 
o' tellin" her an' her ma how much dey 
owed him! 

" Cose dey wasn't none o' dat atter Miss 
Sherwood come las' week — den Mr. Joseph 
ack like butter wouldn't melt in his mouf — 
only last night him an' dat other genie- 
man, Mr. Lane, had it hot an' heavy in de 
dinin' room." 

Mazeppa spoke with her back to him, 
and Geoff spied the lurid cover of the 
dream-book peeping out from behind the 
clock. Quietly taking possession of that 
choice specimen of literature, he stuffed 
it into the pocket where so recently his cap 
and that scrap of soft, black, glossy fabric 
had reposed, and then remarked: 

" Reckon you've heard folks havin' 
words before where you worked, and that 
didn't have nothin' to do with Mr. Benkard 
gittin' killed, because he was all right long 
TO BE CONT1NL 



after Mr. Lane had gone back to the city in 
that there car o' his." 

" Ain't sayin' it did!" Mazeppa retorted. 
" Where at is dat book o' mine, I wonder? 
I finished mah dinner dishes long 'bout nine, 
an' I was jest gwine up to mah room when 
Miss Sherwood begun playin' on de plan- 
ner, an' I waited in de pantry to lissen. 
Lawsy, but dat lady kin play! When she 
stopped Mr. Joseph an' Mr. Lane come into 
de dinin' room right next de pantry an' 
shet de do', an' straight off dey commenced 
argufyin', but low, like dey didn't want 
nobuddy should hear. 

" Den dey got madder an' madder an' 
deir voices done riz, an' seems like dey was 
quar'lin' Tjout some lady an' business, all 
mixed up togeder. Mr. Lane say he been 
made a fool of, but he was through; dat 
' she ' — whosomever ' she' is — wouldn't 
mek ma'iage wid him nohow, an' so he was 
gwine queer Mr. Joseph's deal an' show 
him up, countin' he'd been played fo' a 
sucker. 

" Mr, Joseph try like he'd pacify him, 
but when he see dat it wasn't no use he tell 
him he'd break him like he did the others, 
but Mr. Lane say he'd get him first! Dey 
bofe cussed fluent an' free, an' I thought 
dey was fi.xin' fo' a real scrap, but Mr. Lane 
tuk hisself off, an' you could hear his cyar 
jest roarin' down de drive. Whar in time is 
mah book at?" 

" That's mighty curious," remarked Geoff 
as he scratched his head reflectively. " I 
dunno who the lady could be, but 'tain't any 
o' my business. Is this what you was look- 
in' for' - ' 

He held out the dream-book, and Ma- 
zeppa pounced upon it with an exclamation 
of pleasure. Then, picking up her grip, she 
started for the door, but a bulky, thick-set 
stranger barred her progress. He was in 
civilian clothes of a light gray mixture, with 
a collar too small for his thick bull neck. 
The smile that spread upon his beefy coun- 
tenance was significant as he stepped for- 
ward. 

" Not so fast, aunty," he said. " Better 
make up your mind to stick around a while 
longer. Nobody leaves this house till I say 
the word!" 

EJ3 NEXT WEEK. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NO MEN NEED APPLY. 

ET me catch another one of them 
hanging around you, that's all," 
—i threatened Pierre Marshall. 
1 What will you do?" asked Ccrinne. 
" 111 do him an injury, that's what I'll 
do," returned Pierre Marshall, her father, 
more threateningly than ever. " Now see 
here, my girl; I've let you go your own way 
long enough and it's been a damned bad 
way. I've seen you in company within a 
short six months with five of the most 
abominable rogues this city has to show; 
five I've had to warn off the premises—" 
"Abominable rogues!" gasped Corinne. 

" I like that—" 

" Glad you do," retorted her father grim- 
ly. " I don't." 



"Abominable rogues!" she sniffed. 
" Why, every one of them is in the Social 
Register, the Blue Book — " 

" None of them in Dun's or Bradstreet's, 
I notice." 

" My good Lord, father!" replied the ex- 
asperated girl. " How do you expect me 
to ever get anywhere if you continually act 
as though money were everything — " 

" Ask them— your five friends— ask them 
what they think about it. You'd pretty 
soon find out that they thought money was 
pretty nearly everything. You'd darn well 
discover they weren't coming to see Corinne 
Marshall, but ' old man Marshall's heiress.' 
You'd—" 

Tears started to her eyes. " You make 
me feel so cheap — " 

" Glad of that. I meant to!" 
" Oh!" she stormed. "Oh! Oh! Oh! 
16 1 A 
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How I hate you I What— what right have 
you to talk about my friends that way? 
What right, what right?" 

The rough-hewn, elderly face was turned 
toward the pretty young one. 

" What right?" he repeated wonderingly. 
li Why, every right! To begin with, I'm 
your father. You haven't any mother, 
haven't had one since you were knee- 
high—" 

"If I had," she retorted bitterly, "I 
might have a chance to be somebody ; get 
somewhere — " 

" And, skipping a lot of other reasons," 
Pierre Marshall continued, speaking 
through her interruption, " and going from 
beginning to ending: there's one of the final 
rights I have to speak. Look it over." 

From a drawer he had unlocked, he drew 
out a sheet of paper, which he handed her. 
It was typed under the letterhead of a well- 
known detective agency. It was a report 
turned in by one signing himself: " Opera- 
tive 288 "; and it concerned a certain 
" Robert Cushing Renham." 

" That's the gentleman I so unceremoni- 
ously ejected to-night before you could get 
down to see him again," commented her 
father in the same grim tone. " Not that 
there was any argument about the ejection. 
I simply asked him to glance over that sheet 
of paper as I'm asking you to. It seemed 
to be convincing. You heard what I said 
to him as you came down the stairs?" 

" Yes," was her tearful response, " you 
told him if you ever caught him on your 
property again you'd have him arrested for 
trespassing. How can you make me look 
so ridiculous; how can you? ' Have him ar- 
rested for trespassing ' — " 

" It's nothing to the way he'd have made 
you look if he'd ever had any authority 
over you. Read his record, my girl. Can't 
you see from what it says that the man is 
nothing but a wastrel living on his family's 
reputation and his only prospect in life is 
marrying some silly little fool like you — " 

" Thank you! " she interpolated with icy 
mien. 

" You're welcome, I'm sure. Read on in 
that report and you'll see his specialty seems 
to be doing what you would call ' robbing 
the cradle.' How do vou like that part 
2 A ' 



where it tells about how he tried to entangle 

that little seventeen-year-old schoolgirl ; tak- 
ing her out in that hired car with only 
enough gasoline to get them ten miles from 
nowhere when, naturally, it stopped? 

" And he hoped, the scoundrel, that by 
having kept her out until daybreak — it was 
that before he got her home, thanks to ' los- 
ing his way ' several times on unfrequented 
country roads — he'd have her people so 
scared of her reputation they'd let her mar- 
ry him and settle something handsome on 
them. But her father had some gumption, 
thank heaven, and kicked him out. Only 
difference between him and me, / kicked 
him out before he could get you into any 
compromising position — " 

" How do you know it wasn't an acci- 
dent?" responded Corinne hotly. " These 
detectives make their living turning in re- 
ports like this — " 

" Yes, and if they couldn't prove what 
they said they'd find themselves inside a 
penitentiary for criminal libel," returned her 
father wearily. " But to satisfy your mind, 
the head of this agency used to hold high 
rank in the secret service. And the man 
on this case was one of his most trusted 
government assistants. The same man in- 
vestigated your other four friends. Here's 
his reports on them." 

He brought a manila envelope out of the 
same drawer, and drew from it a number 
of thin, tough sheets of closely typed paper, 
each headed with the name of the former 
Secret Service chief. 

" I never meant to tell you about it," 
he said sternly. " I chose to let you think 
the other four had simply quit coming of 
their own free will. But I had every one 
of them investigated, and when the reports 
turned out to be bad — as I expected from 
the looks of those particular gentlemen — I 
just called each one in, in turn, and warned 
him off. Race-track gamblers, spongers on 
their friends, eyesores to their families — " 

" Oh! Oh! " she broke out again. " To 
think of having my friends shadowed by 
detectives! How could you do such a 
thing?" 

" To save you from being made a fool 
of, instead of waiting until it was too late." 
he replied concisely. 
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" As if I couldn't take care of myself! 
To be treated like a baby, an infant in 
arms. To—" 

" Don't look like you knew how to take 
care of yourself very well," was his acid 
response. " If, after reading those reports 
you still think they were courting you and 
not your father's money, why, I think I'll 
have your head examined." 

" So," she said, a dangerous glitter in her 
eye as she pushed back the reports unread, 
" you think I have no attractions of my 
own? You think that every one who comes 
to see me does so on account of your 
money? Well, I'll show you! I've a good 
mind to walk straight out of this house and 
marry the very first man I meet." I've — " 

Tf the glitter in her eye had been dan- 
gerous, his was considerably more so. 

" Now, see here, my good girl," he said, 
trying to keep his voice even, although the 
veins in his temples were swelling to burst- 
ing point. " I've let you have your own 
way for a long, long time, and now you've 
come to the end of your rope. I'm not go- 
ing to interfere with your social engage- 
ments — parties, dances, and dinners. But 
you'll be provided with a car and a chauf- 
feur all your own to take you to them and 
from them. I don't mean my car or my 
chauffeur. And I don't mean the car you 
drive yourself. I mean a new closed car 
that I shall buy for you to-morrow, a sedan, 
where the chauffeur sits on the inside and 
hears every blessed word of talk that goes 
on between you and anybody that's with 
you. And, instead of a regular chauffeur, I 
shall hire one of those drivers employed 
by the very detective agency that made 
those reports." 

" What?" gasped Corinne, the full enor- 
mity of his intentions beginning to dawn 
on her. 

"That driver," he pursued, inflexibly, 
" will be your only escort to and from your 
dinners and your dances and your parties 
and your theaters, unless you go with a 
crowd. Accidents will happen, of course, 
and there may be times when you can't get 
out of having some man insist on his escort 
home. I understand that. But, remember, 
every word that passes between you will be 
heard by that chauffeur, and reported to me 



along with the man's identity. And if the 
same man insists on escorting you more than 
a couple of times in a month — why, hell 
hear from me, that's all — " 

" You must be insane," she burst out. 
"Trying to make me a laughing stock? 
Why, I—" 

" Trying to keep you from being a laugh- 
ing stock, until you learn better sense. Re- 
member, under the laws of this State, you're 
not of age until you're twenty -one. And 
during that time you're responsible to me, 
and I'm responsible {or you. So, consider- 
ing the bad taste you've shown in selecting 
your suitors — five bad eggs in six months — 
for the next year you're not going to have 
any suitors. Maybe the next one you pick, 
after the year's up, will be a good egg for 
a change. If he isn't — well, we'll talk about 
that when the time comes. Meanwhile, 
I've made up my mind for the following 
year. Make the best of it." 

She looked at him, stunned. 

" You — you can't mean it! " 

" Can't I?" he answered with a return of 
his grim look. " Well, you just try having 
another man calling on you for the next 
year — that's all. If you think it's wise, 
send word you're in when the next one 
calls. But I warn you: for his sake as well 
as your own, you'd better send down word 
you're out. That's all!" 

He got up and stalked heavily from the 
room, leaving the stricken girl sitting there. 

CHAPTER II. 

A SQUIRREL INTERVENES. 

THUS the period of prohibition began 
and continued for three weeks, until 
a certain morning on the bridle path 
in the park. Even then the violation of 
the prohibition was unintentional on Co- 
rinne's part. 

She had always ridden. Now she rode 
more than before, since she was aware that 
her new chauffeur had been hired from the 
detective agency on the day after the quar- 
rel; at which time the new sedan car was 
bought. More, she was aware that this 
new driver-operative had orders to follow 
her in her father's roadster whenever she 
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took out her own double-scater for a drive 

by herself. 

The fellow made no particular attempt 
to hide this fact; he never obtruded, but 
she knew he was always there. But, al- 
though she was angry with, and sullenly 
defiant of, her father, there was no particu- 
lar man she wanted to meet clandestinely — 
as yet. None of the five reported upon had 
touched her heart. They had been con- 
veniences merely — automatons useful to 
escort her to dances and to theaters; no 
more. 

And if the others whom she knew could 
not call upon her, she did not fancy any of 
them enough to take chances of being gos- 
siped about for meeting them in hotel cor- 
ridors or corner drug stores. She took to 
reading the new books, seeing the new 
plays, and riding of mornings. Morgan 
Evans, her new chauffeur, could not follow 
her on the bridle-path. At all events, he 
had no orders to attempt to do so : evident- 
ly her father thought her matutinal gallops 
harmless enough. 

So, after early chocolate, while most of 
her friends still slept off their late dances, 
and the remainder of the city was on its 
way to work, she would mount Red Star, 
head for the long stretches of the park, give 
the spirited Arab his head, and go galloping 
full tilt for a five-mile run. 

One particular morning — perhaps the 
most particular of all the mornings of her 
life — she was on her way back from such 
a run, almost out of the park, in fact, when 
an unusual happening enchained her atten- 
tion. Here, where the bridle path was 
almost paralleled by the city street, a num- 
ber of hoodlums were gathered, making a 
great deal of noise, throwing a great many 
stones, and in general making a nuisance of 
themselves. 

Suddenly, to her horror, as she came 
nearer she saw that the stones were being 
thrown at a little lame squirrel. They had 
circled about it in such a way that it could 
not scurry off into the underbrush to some 
sort of safety. Whenever it darted to one 
side of the road a stone drove it back. 
When it turned and hurled its little body 
at a tree, it was only to fall back again 
from sheer inability to hold on. 



Another frenzied attempt to escape by 
the ground would again be frustrated by 
the grinning hoodlums. Only their super- 
latively poor aim saved the little creature 
from being maimed or killed outright. Co- 
rinne, as soon as she saw what was happen- 
ing, slid from her saddle and, reins in hand, 
rushed forward. But before she could in- 
terfere another and a stronger personality 
had made itself felt. 

Young Mr. Randolph Beatty, on his way 
to the ogjce, turned out of an adjoining 
path, and saw, too. Without words he 
swung on his heel and connected with the 
point of the nearest hoodlum's jaw. As the 
next to the nearest turned, he got a straight 
left under the ear, stumbled over his fallen 
friend, and pitched over backward. 

"Damn cowards!" quoth young Mr. 
Beatty, and strode toward the lame squirrel, 
which had just fallen back, exhausted from 
its dozenth attempt to climb a tree. It 
tried to bite young Mr. Beatty as he picked 
it up, but it was a very young squirrel, and 
Randolph's tough dog-skin gloves defeated 
its milk teeth and its intentions. 

''Damn cowards!" he reiterated, eying 
the squirrel's persecutors balefully. " What 
is that? Anybody say anything?" 

Apparently no one had. The hoodlums 
shuffled off on their various ways, led by the 
two recipients of his fistic prowess. 

" Oh, let me, please!" entreated Corinne, 
stretching out her hands, utterly forgetful 
of Red Star, whose reins fell from them as 
she reached. Randy Beatty turned quick- 
ly; he had been unaware of her presence. 
She repeated her request. 

" Look out! The little devil bites," he 
warned, as he acceded to it, and placed the 
trembling little squirrel in her hands. " Oh 
—look out!" he repeated suddenly, as the 
teeth fastened on a tightly gloved finger, 
and she gave a little squeal of pain. 

Her sudden cry, following his, was one 
too many for Red Star, already excited by 
the fighting. He turned, curveting. A 
forefoot became entangled in the reins. Red 
Star kicked at it, only entangling himself 
the more. 

The horse began to whinny in fright, a 
red film crossing the whites of his eves as 
he kicked and plunged. 
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" Get out of the way," ordered Randolph 
Beatty sternly, pushing Corinne from the 
bridle path. It was well for her that she 
was with some one who knew horses and 
•who was unafraid, for Red Star had 
whipped himself into a frenzy and was 
plunging and kicking like some wild stal- 
lion just brought in from the range. 

Eyes on the horse's small but dangerous 
steel-shod hoofs, Randolph Beatty circled 
him warily ; then, plunging in at an oppor- 
tune moment, released the entangled hoof. 
Without hesitation he followed this up by 
seizing the bridle while he used the other 
hand to throw the reins back in place. 

Even as he did this, lie knew the spirited 
Arab was in a panic, and that there was 
but one follow-up to all this. So, shifting 
his hold from bridle to saddle, he threw 
himself upward, holding the reins and a 
handful of the horse's mane with his other 
hand. With a foot in one stirrup, the other 
stirrup swinging, Beatty kept his seat as the 
graceful steel-shod hoofs drummed out a 
wild farewell to Corinne. 

Red Star, head lowered, nostrils snorting 
out smoky puffs of hot breath on the win- 
ter air until he looked like some horse of 
diabolic myth, tore along the woodland 
path headed for the streets and home. 

"Oh, he'll be killed— hell be killed!" 
moaned the girl. But she meant the man, 
not Red Star. 

The squirrel, the cause of it all, lay quiet 
in her two hands. She had forgotten him. 
She was watching his savior. 

Randolph had two alternatives. Either 
he must turn the horse before it plunged 
into the city traffic— turn him completely 
and let him run out his fright— or else he 
must fight him then and there. He tried 
the first, but only succeeded in having Red 
Star shy terrifically, almost unseating him 
and hurling him against the nearest tree. 
Then Randy knew he must try the second, 
for the city streets were ever nearer. Once 
precipitated into the swirl of motors, street 
cars, omnibuses and the like, with a fright- 
ened runaway horse, only the most frightful 
sort of end must ensue. 

Corinne, running and panting after him, 
saw the superb battle. Without spurs, with- 
out even proper riding breeches that would 



give his knees a chance to grip as they 
should, Randy fought Red Star. Corinne 
saw him, literally standing up in his stir- 
rups, the snaffle abandoned, the curb rein 
drawn tighter, ever tighter, as both hands 
slowly forced the horse's head around. 
Head once turned, he let the curb chain 
slacken, and the infuriated horse took Us 
turn at standing up, shaking his forefeet in 
air, pawing and snorting like a demon. 

When he came down it was four-legged 
and with a terrific thump. Then he threw 
his heels in air. Randolph had caught 
him by the mane when he reared, and had 
managed somehow to keep his hold when 
the animal bucked. Bronchos might have 
taken lessons in bucking from Red Star. 
Several times the man seemed to slide on his 
nose along his mount's neck. 

He let out another handful of curb rein, 
and Red Star, with a mighty leap in air, 
started down the woodland path again in 
the direction from whence he bad come. 

Corinne had watched the struggle be- 
tween man and beast, her heart thumping, 
her forehead wet with perspiration for all 
the winter cold. Now, when Red Star swept 
by like the very wind itself, she clutched 
at her throat. It was frightful, yet some- 
how glorious — the sight of that exhausted 
boy, his coat streaming out behind him, 
his hat gone, his hair in his eyes, both stir- 
rups swinging, riding like a jockey, his 
knees gripping the horse's withers almost 
at saddle level, his face buried in the mane. 
He showed no sign of giving up! 

The sound of the thudding hoofs died 
away as she stood there. Mechanically she 
unbuttoned one of the big patch pockets of 
her heavy tweed riding coat, and thrust the 
lame squirrel into it, rebuttoning the pocket. 
Then she turned, too, pausing to pick up 
the boy's hat and overcoat where he had 
dropped them before he mounted. In the 
anxiety and fear that followed the tense 
excitement of the fight something was born 
within Corinne— something to which, for all 
her previous flirtations, she had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

When, a few moments later, she heard 
the returning thud of hoofs, and then saw, 
as they turned a curve the steady rise ami 
fall of the man in the saddle, as the horse 
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trotted beneath him, she breathed a prayer 
of thankfulness. 

" He's all right now," wheezed Randy as 
he dismounted. 

As boy and girl stood, eye to eye, a 
steady look from him set her pulses to beat- 
ing faster, if possible. 

" How can I thank you— for— for every- 
thing?" she began breathlessly. "Oh, I 
don't know how to tell you how much I 
admire your courage and pluck and — " 

" Please don't," he panted unhappily. 

" But I must. At least, I can't. But I 
must try," she said confusedly. " If I only 
knew how to show how grateful—" 

" You can," he gasped out, but in his 
eyes was the same steady look. " That is, 
I — I — I don't want you to be grateful. But 
if anything I did makes you li-like — like me 
a little, I'm glad. Because I want to ask 
a great favor. I want you to let me see 
you again." 

He had spoken with the utmost simplic- 
ity. There was no hint of the flirtatious in 
his earnest manner as he stood there, out of 
breath, disheveled, torn, yet forgetful of all 
this and of the cold as well, not even putting 
on the hat and coat she had handed him. 
Sincerity begets sincerity, and she answered 
without thinking: 

" Oh, I want to see you again, too." 

Then she blushed. 

" I'd stay now and talk to you," he went 
on in the same earnest way, " but I'm due 
at the office now, and I'll be awfully late 
as it is, for I shall have to go home and 
change my clothes. So, if you won't think 
it a liberty, or presuming on what's hap- 
pened, I'd like to make an engagement. 
My name is Randolph Beatty," he added, 
" and I'm from Tidewater, Virginia. You 
could write and ask about me. Write the 
Episcopal rector at St. Mary's; he chris- 
tened me. 

" You'll find there's — well, no reason you 
shouldn't know me," he concluded awk- 
wardly. " Only, New York's such a place 
—nobody knows anybody. I might be Lord 
knows how long getting some one to intro- 
duce us." 

" My name is Corinne Marsh," she an- 
swered, deleting the ultimate syllable of her 
name. While he had been talking she had 



decided on her course. Her father's state- 
ment that her suitors had come to see, not 
Corinne, but " old man Marshall's heiress," 
had bitten deep. The thought had re- 
mained with her that she could never tell 
when it was herself who was admired rather 
than her father's money. 

Here was the chance to find out. This 
frank-eyed boy, who had won her admira- 
tion so quickly by his fearlessness, and 
whose appearance and manners were so de- 
cidedly attractive, had struck a spark that 
none of the others had kindled. She want- 
ed to be sure he wanted to see her, and her 
alone. 

Moreover, her father's ukase that she 
could have no one to call on her made it 
necessary that they should meet in secret, 
anyhow. That gave her a good excuse for 
pretending to be some one else — some one 
who had nothing to give a man except her- 
self. 

First, however, the horse must be ex- 
plained. 

" I — I must be getting back to the acad- 
emy, too," she went on. " You know, I'm 
employed by a riding academy to give les- 
sons to young ladies, and to get horses ac- 
customed to park riding for them. This 
one is new at it; I'll have a good deal of 
practice for him yet. He's easily scared." 

She had been watching Randy carefully, 
and she detected immediate relief when she 
spoke of her employment. It seemed as if 
a barrier had been swept away when he 
spoke again. 

" Well, that's fine," he said heartily. " I 
would like that job myself. I was brought 
up with horses. But only rich people can 
afford them in the city. It must be nice 
to combine work and pleasure as you do. 
But you haven't told me where I shall meet 
you, Miss Marsh, and when. I'm off at 
five in the evenings." 

" I'm sorry I have no place of my own 
to invite you to," she said. " You know 
how it is in New York, with people who 
have to work— a single room in a decent 
neighborhood's about all I can afford. But 
there's a little tea shop near the academy, 
and near my place, too. I could meet you 
there almost any afternoon by the time you 
get uptown— say at five thirty. I have to 
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be at the riding academy at night, off and 
on," she added hastily, " giving lessons, you 
know." 

She gave the address. 

" To-ni— to-morrow, then?" he asked 
somewhat wistfully. 

She saw, to her great joy, that he would 
have asked for that very day, had he dared. 
She accepted gracefully, and he helped her 
to mount again. A movement in her pocket 
reminded her. 

"The little squirrel's there," she said 
gayly. " I'm going to have him looked 
after at the Ride-a-Wee Home. It's only 
right. He introduced us. I owe him some- 
thing." 

And, with a gay laugh, noting the flush 
of pleasure that came to his cheek, she 
touched Red Star's flank and was off— off 
to Tat Monahan's stables and fashionable 
riding school to warn the old Irishman, de- 
voted to her since the days of childhood 
when she guided her little sheltie around 
his tan bark, that, should any one inquire, 
he employed Miss Corinne Marsh as a 
teacher of riding. 

She also stopped, on her way home, at 
the residence of a former maid, whom she 
still employed for sewing, to secure from 
her a key with which she could admit her- 
self to the maid's house whenever young 
Mr. Beatty insisted on seeing her " home." 
She explained to the maid that she lived 
there, in case of inquiries. Corinne inherit- 
ed her father's thoroughness. 

"Now, daddy, we shall just see," she 
thought defiantly, when these arrangements 
were concluded. " Well see if I can't have 
a man admire me for myself— and if I can t 
see him when I choose." 



CHAPTER III. 

OLD PIERRE SCENTS MYSTERY. 

THE course of "true love" ran 
"smoothly" enough for another 
month, and might have continued to 
do so, had it not been for Mr. C Sylvester 
Donaldson. Young Mr. Donaldson be- 
lieved in the " cave-man " type of wooing. 
Meeting Corinne for the first time at a 
dance, some twenty-nine days after her en- 



counter with Randy in the park, and un- 
conscious of the fact that another was in 
the race for her heart, he did not ask her 
if he might accompany her home that night. 
He simply came. 

Corinne, unfortunately, was too polite 
to humiliate him before her new chauffeur 
when he crowded into her car. She found 
cause to regret her toleration when, the 
following afternoon, instead of asking her 
if he might call, he simply called, both 
facts being reported to her father, Pierre 
Marshall drew some erroneous conclusions. 
Had he heard the excoriation young Mr. 
Donaldson received when Corinne came 
down he would not have summoned Morgan 
Evans, made certain inquiries, and thus 
stumbled on a false trail. 

Before he asked Evans any questions at 
all he expected to find in her actions some- 
thing suspicious. 

And he found it! 

" You say you've left Miss Marshall in 
the afternoons at various young ladies' 
houses during the past month, and that, 
each time, she's said she would be there 
several hours, and you weren't to wait in 
the cold because she'd take a taxi home" 
H-m. Such consideration from her is al- 
mighty suspicious. How many times did 
that happen?" 

Evans began checking off on his fingers, 
and said, as far as he cpuld remember, about 
a dozen times, maybe. 

Old Pierre rang for Simpkins, the butler, 
and demanded to know at what hour Miss 
Corinne had returned the previous after- 
noon. Being informed, " just in time for 
dinner," he desired, in an ominous voice, 
to be informed how often this had happened 
lately. 

" Lots of times, sir," answered Simpkins, 
trembling. " She's changed a lot in the past 
few weeks. Used to take all hours to dress 
with her maid helping her. Now she does it 
in ten minutes — sometimes without a maid. 
Did it last night, sir, again." 

" How about this, Evans?" asked old 
Pierre in a voice of thunder. 

" I took her to a matinee at the Unique, 
sir," returned the operative-chauffeur. " She 
said I wasn't to call afterward, as her lady 
friends were taking her to tea." 
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" H-m ! Show out twenty minutes to five, 
dare say; but she doesn't return until three 
hours later. How often did you leave her 
at shows and she tell you that?" 

Evans thought, perhaps, half a dozen 
times. 

" That's about eighteen afternoons she 
disappears for three hours. I'll be damned 
if she isn't up to something. Now, listen 
to me. Evans. Ill see a watch is kept on 
her so that whenever she goes out you'll be 
notified in time to bring the car around. 
And Til tell her myself I insist on her using 
it. The very next time she tells you you're 
not to wait, whether it's at a theater or at 
a girl's house, you wait, anyhow. If it's 
the theater, park where you can leave the 
car and watch all entrances and exits. -If 
it's at a house, park around the corner and 
watch for her to come out, and follow her 
wherever she goes. When you do that, try 
to discover who's with her without letting 
her know she's watched. Then, when you 
have found .out both things— where she 
goes and whom she meets — report back to 
me." 

" Very good, sir." 

As a result of this maneuver, Evans re- 
turned to the Marshall house the next eve- 
ning a little after six and sent word by 
Simpkins that he wanted to see Mr. Mar- 
shall. 

He was directed to go up to that gen- 
tleman's dressing room. There, before a 
fire of sea coal in a Renaissance fireplace, 
wearing a gorgeous Persian silk dressing 
gown with slippers to match lined with Per- 
sian lambs' wool, sat Pierre Marshall, the 
aroma from a long panatella cigar between 
his teeth filling the room. 

" Lock the door. Take one of these spe- 
cials of mine." He pushed the plain white- 
banded box of cigars toward the operative. 
" Sit down, and take your time.'' he said. 

" I left her at Miss Grayson's again, but 
instead of coming back, as she told me, I 
did what you told me. She came out in 
fifteen minutes or less, and looked up and 
down the street carefully. However, I was 
well hidden, so it didn't matter. Then she 
set off on foot, me following. 

" From the distance I had to keep, I 
saw her meet a gentleman outside the en- 



trance of a little tea shop. They went in. 
I came up and managed to peer in, between 
the curtains, in such a way as not to at- 
tract attention. The man's back was to 
me, but from what I saw of that young 
Donaldson the other night, I shouldn't be 
surprised if it was he. From the distance 
when I saw him outside, standing, he 
seemed to be the same height, and from 
where he sat I could see he had that same 
kind of crisp almost curly light-brown hair. 
You told me you did not want her to sus- 
pect, so I didn't dare make any closer in- 
spection — " 

Pierre Marshall bounced out of his chair. 
" I knew it was that damned young Don- 
aldson she was meeting. Well, I'll soon put 
a stop to that. Listen to me, Evans." 

Evans listened. 

As a result of that interview, young Mr. 
Beatty waited in vain one afternoon two 
days later — waited so long that the police- 
man on fixed post a half block away won- 
dered if the young man was a plainclothes 
man waiting for some suspect or a suspi- 
cious character himself. 

It was only after several hours that the 
young man finally accepted defeat, and 
repaired to the riding academy to interview 
old Pat Monahan. 

" Sure, Miss Marsh is out of the city for 
a few days," said the old Irishman with 
ready mendacity, when the case was made 
plain to him. 

Privately he was sorry for this good-look- 
ing, well-mannered bov, and wroth with his 
young lady for having taken him up only to 
drop him. 

He determined to warn her by telephone 
that, unless she played fair, he intended to 
expose the whole box of tricks. But when 
he attempted to reach Corinne by phone he 
found that more difficult than he had im- 
agined. 

One voice over the wire asked him to 
wait; a second voice demanded to know 
who it might be who wanted Miss Mar- 
shall. Monahan recognized the second 
voice as Pierre Marshall's — recognized also 
the clanger note in it— and decided it would 
not be wise to go into too many details. 
He did not know why; he simply "sensed it. 
Men who spend a good part of their live3 
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with animals often develop this sense of 
danger. 

" Just say it's a friend," he answered 
cautiously. 

" That won't do," came in Pierre Mar- 
shall's crispest tones. "IH have to know 
who it is wants to speak, to her before I can 
call her to the telephone." 

" Never mind, then," returned Pat, and 
hung up. 

CHAPTER IV. 

RANDY DECIDES TO ACT. 

ON the following morning Randy 
Beatty, arriving dispiritedly at the 
office,' found a letter in an unfamil- 
iar handwriting that sent his pulses leaping. 
He had left Monahan's to go to the address 
which he believed was the girl's home, and 
where she had written " Marsh » above the 
name of her former maid. Here he heard 
an entirely different story from Monahan s. 
The flustered seamstress had told the hrst 
lie that came into her head. 

Because of this conflicting testimony and 
the broken engagement, Randy Beatty in 
the course of a sleepless night, had dis- 
covered just how much he had cared o 
the girl he had known so short a time. Next 
morning, at sight of the letter, he knew at 
once it was from her. ,' . - 

Everything would be explained now- 
quite satisfactorily. He would see her agam 
and this time he would say what he had 
^v without further ado; tell her he loved 

her and ask her to marry him. But when 
££d read the letter he saw it was not 
going to be so easy. It consisted of hut a 

few lines: 

Circumstances have made it «t«mdy bard 
. .,«„ If vou will manage 10 oc 
for me to sec you. H you » .__ the 

ir^IftSZu r^owe thi^morning by eight 

Randy Beatty stared at die note and 
stared and stared and stared again. What 
Lnified he had not the slightest .dea. 



He felt like a young man in a mystery se- 
rial. He had read of such situations, and 
had seen many more at the movies, but had 
hardly believed they were to be encountered 
in real life. 

Once he realized this was real, he broke 
out into a fever of fright for her safety. 
He did not wait, but hurried off to Mona- 
han's at lunch time, to make his arrange- 
ments for the morrow, and to inquire if 
any further news of her was to be had. 

Old Pat shook his head gravely, remem- 
bering the voice at the other end of the 
telephone. 

"You'd best be stepping carefully, me 
lad," he warned. " Ye're getting into deep- 
er wathers than ye know alxmt. And if 
th' young miss don't tell you about the 
same to-morrow, 'tis meself that will. Ill 
have no further hand in it, that I won't'! 

Persuasions were vain, so far as learning 
any more from him at the moment. Ran- 
dolph left, even more puzzled and troubled 
than when he had entered. Ifseemed as if 
the hours between noon and morning would 
never come to an end. Needless to say, 
he did very little sleeping that night, and 
had bathed, shaved, dressed, and was on 
the street next morning long before there 
was any occasion for him to be there. Even 
the stables attached to the riding academy 
had not yet opened when he arrived there, 
although' there were many early riders. It 
was not until he found them closed that 
he remembered he had not had any break- 
fast. 

He repaired to a near-by lunch room 
and ate something hurriedly, although there 
was no actual need of hurrying. The place 
had barely opened when he returned. _ He 
repaired to the harness room upstairs with a 
morning paper and waited. 

The waiting seemed interminable. He 
could not read his paper; he could only 
sit, at a discreet angle, and watch the street. 
Finally the car containing Corinnc ap- 
peared. She got out and ran into the 
riding academy, while the car drove away. 
She burst into the room, all in a flurry. 

Randv had risen to meet her. Now, 
without' realizing that he had never ad- 
dressed a word of love to her in his life, nor 
had anv assurance of affection from her in 
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return, he stepped toward her with a glad 
cry and caught her into his arms. 

"Oh, my dear, my dear," he almost 
choked, " how you've worried me, and how 
I love you! I didn't know how much until 
I waited for you and worried about you." 
He held her tight and kissed her. Then, 
almost as an afterthought, he added; 
" You do love me, don't you?" 

She wriggled out of his arms with a sound 
that was half laugh, half cry. " That's a 
funny question to ask after what I've just 
let you do to me. Do you think I'd let 
any man I'd known such a short time hold 
me in his arms and kiss me if I didn't love 
him? Oh, my dear, yes, I'm afraid I do 
love you." 

" Afraid you do?" 

" Afraid, yes! But we must hurry; we 
haven't much time. Didn't you notice my 
chauffeur was in riding clothes, too?" 

•' I didn't notice anything but you, dear, 
and—" 

She held him off. 

" Wait! It's wonderful to lie in your 
arms like that, but we haven't the time. 
He's only gone to put the car in the garage 
around the block; then he'll be back to ac- 
company me on my ride to see that I don't 
meet anybody. That's why I couldn't meet 
you the day before yesterday. My father's 
got on to our meetings somehow — " 

" Your father! But you let me think — " 

" I was an orphan earning my own living. 
I know. Well, I'm neither. I lied to you 
because — because, Randy, I was so tired of 
having men around me who wanted a 
chance to marry my father's dollars. And 
the opportunity of meeting some one who 
didn't know who I was and whom I liked 
from the first — " 

" Did you, darling?" 

" I certainly did, from the very first, 
when you fought for poor little Bebe — " 

" Bebe?" 

" That's the squirrel's name. It's a she- 
squirrel. It's back from the Bide-a-Wee, 
all healed, and it has a little house all its 
own on my window sill. But, goodness, I 
can't stop to tell you any more this morn- 
ing, when I don't know how long he'll take. 
I mustn't let his suspicions be aroused " 

" Whose?" 



" This chauffeur's. He isn't a chauffeur 
at all, but some sort of a detective hired to 
watch me. You see, father's forbidden me 
to have any men calling on me even for a 
year, as I am not of age. But, darling, 
I can't stay here any longer, I'm afraid. Be 
here to-morrow morning at the same time, 
and I'll try to tell you more. We'll know 
how long it takes him to garage the car, 
then." 

He caught her in his arms. This time 
hers went about his shoulders and she held 
up her face to be kissed. Then, with a 
little laugh of happiness, she was gone. 

It was not until several mornings had 
passed that Randolph Beatty gathered the 
true state of affairs. It took some time for 
Corinne to admit that her father had been 
justified in investigating the antecedents of 
her previous suitors, although there had 
been nothing " between " any of them and 
herself. 

" But, of course, he couldn't know that," 
she admitted. " And now he looks on me 
as such a fool that he simply won't allow 
me to have any man calling. As I said, 
he's found out about our meeting, although, 
somehow, he thinks you're a fool named 
Sylvester Donaldson, who's been trying to 
force himself upon me. 

" So I didn't let on— just let him think 
you were. And now he's gone and hired 
another detective to watch the house and 
grounds, to see that I don't slip out with- 
out any one knowing about it. And here's 
this one, Evans, to drive me everywhere and 
ride behind me. 

" I'm not allowed to go anywhere that he 
can't wait for me with the car, and no man 
is allowed to ride in it with me. My fa- 
ther's serious, dearest. He swears if I don't 
obey him in this he'll pack me off to a 
convent until my twenty-first birthdav, and 
I'm not twenty yet. So this is our only 
chance of seeing each other for a few mo- 
ments every morning." 

"No," said Randolph Beatty grimly. 
" That's no way to go on with our love. 
Why, you'd soon tire of the man who hadn't 
even enough manliness to be able to see hfc 
girl in the open. No. You've got to marrv 
me." 

" Marry you! But how can I?" 
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" You can, well enough. All you've got 
to do is to walk right out of here to-morrow 
morning with me and be married. Come 
on. What d'you say?" 

She caught her breath in a little gasp of 
disappointment. 

" Oh, I'd like to!" she breathed. " But 
I couldn't — I couldn't. You see, I've given 
my word of honor. That man Evans was 
going to park the car in the street and 
leave it here the first morning, unless I 
gave him my word of honor I wouldn't at- 
tempt to run off while he took it to the 
g?.rage. And every morning he still makes 
me give him my word of honor. I couldn't 
break that." 

Randy's forehead wrinkled. 
" Xo," he agreed grumblingly, " you 
couldn't do that." 

" And yet this is the only chance I get 
to see you," she wailed. " Oh, it does seem 
so cruel! What can we do?" 

" We've got to do something," he re- 
turned sternly. " My self-respect won't 
permit this sort of thing to go on. I love 
you, and you love me, and I want you to 
marry me. There's nothing to be ashamed 
about in that, is there? I didn't even know 
your father had any dollars when I first 
asked you to marry me; and I don't need 
any of them now." 
" Don't you, Randy?" 
"No, I don't," he returned sturdily— 
"not if you're willing to live on what I 
make, which isn't so bad, in my opinion. 
If we live outside the city we can even af- 
ford a car— a small one you drive yourself 
understand: no limousines or chauffeurs. I 
wonder if you're willing, though?" 
She looked at him reproach full y. 
« You know I am, or I wouldn't love you 
very much, would I?" 

He agreed as to that. " Now, the only 
thing is to figure out how to get you where 
we can be married. You say there s no 
chance of your slipping away?" 

" No " she replied, " because, whenever 
I gp* to see any one, the car waits outs.de 
for me, and my father has compelled me to 
Live my word that, if he allows me to go to 
Setters, dances, and the like, 1 will make 
no attempt to leave before the car comes 
tor me. It is like it is here this morning. 



If I do not give my word I'm not permitted 
to go. My father knows he can trust me 
when I give my word. And I know if I 
broke it to him, I might break it to you — 
to anybody. Isn't that true?" 

" Yes," he admitted, " that's true enough. 
Well, there's only one thing to do then. 
We must elope from your house some 
night." 

" But how can we?" she asked, with a 
little cry. " That detective is on duty 
there. I never know w hen he is asleep, and 
his room is directly over mine. And this 
other man, Evans, is in the garage." 

"Never mind," said Randolph Beatty, 
taking her in his arms. " When you come 
to-morrow morning, bring the plan of the 
house with you. Make a sketch of it for 
me with the location of the various rooms — 
yours, your father's— every one's. Mean- 
while, I'll manage to get a good look at the 
place from the outside. I'll go there pre- 
tending to be a book agent or something, 
and get a chance to look the ground over. 
You just leave things to me, little girl." 

From the trustful look in her eyes as she 
raised them, you might have imagined 
young Mr. Beatty was some conquering 
general instead of merely the office manager 
at Johnson and Selkirk's, Incorporated, 
wholesale teas, coffees, and spices. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GREAT PLAN. 

IT was two mornings later when the final 
scene for the great elopement was finally 
settled upon. The morning before Co- 
rinne had brought the rough plan of the 
Marshall house interior. She already knew 
that Randy had visited the house on the 
previous afternoon, for from her second- 
story window she had seen him in the dusk 
coming up the graveled walk, a leather dis- 
patch case under one arm and a parcel of 
books under the other. 

She had lost sight of him under the port- 
ico; but, a few moments later, had seen 
him come down the stone steps and cross 
the lawn toward the garage. She had hur- 
ried to a hall window and had caught an- 
other sight of him in conversation with Ri- 
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He was arguing and 
ley, the garage man. J» „ ^ 

spreading out printed 
from the dispatch , cas* had fol . 

Riley proving tfae ,/ acU f the 

lo wed the h^^S Riley where 
house. Bf^HS and was on his 
*e coign of van- 

way there. J?" J™. indow n the other 

1, oThe'r lover trudging from the 

exterior as was poss we m 
had returned again, that night, ict 

visit of ™l^ tion . . ^ sket ch the 

After giving h.m her ou 
next morning, she left with MS a , 
.w Pvervthins would now be arran„eu 
2Sy She did not see him on his second 
" third trip to the house; in fact, no one 
saw him, for he did not enter the ground, 
Te£ time, and he waited until dark be- 
for coming. Since the elopement was to 
£cur at night, he wanted some assurance as 
to the lay of the land under the starlight. 
Now that he knew whose rooms they were 
he could plan better the second night than 

^though a bitterly cold wind had sprung 
up after dark, Randy spent the evening in 
the open, watching the Marshall house from 
various outlying points. Several times he 
found it necessary to retreat to the drug 
store down the adjoining block and warm 
himself with hot chocolate before he could 
continue his watch. 

Each time he returned he took up a place 
at a different angle. He saw the lights ex- 
tinguished in Mr. Marshall's room at a lit- 
tle after ten. In the detective's, above Co- 
rinne's, they remained lit until well on to 
midnight. Evans evidently remained awake 
until long after that; his light was not ex- 
tinguished until close to one. 

Even when Randy took his leave, Co- 
rinne's still glowed. She was having a hard 
time to sleep these days, as the pile of new 
novels on her little marquetry night table 
testified, along with the pile of pillows that 
propped up her head as she lay reading by 
the rose-pink-shaded electric lamp. 



w 1»<tf night of sleepless- 

But that was her last ru 
ness , he assured her the ^ ^ night 
His plans were perfected now^ ^ 

^ Z°C tnw.cn Connecticut, where they 
way to Greenwicn, hour without a H- 

C0U,db \TrSatSr "honeymoon 

d °« Leave it to me," he returned grandly. 

a "..T»uMn°. get everything I needed in 

You know father is hab e to be so angry 
won't send my trunk at all. So I d better 

^'M right, all right," he interrupted 
hJSly - We haven't got any toomucfc 
time so listen. This is the way I have it 
feed. That second detective, the one with 
Se room above yours, makes a sort of in- 
spection of the grounds before he goes to 
S T I don't know what he calls it, but he 
Smes out and strolls down to the gate and 
back to the garage, and goes in there and 
stays about five minutes or so—speaks to 
Evans, I suppose. 

"Then he comes out and goes in the 
house by the back way. Now what is go- 
ing to happen to him is this: I m going to 
be waiting in the shadows just outside the 
front door— between the inner doors and 
the storm doors-and when he comes out 
two things are going to happen to him. 
" What?" she asked excitedly. 
" Well, first, he's going to trip over a rope 
111 have fastened across between the tv.o^ 
foot-scrapers in the vestibule. Before he 
can recover from the shock of his fall 1 11 
be sitting on his shoulders pressing a chloro- 
form sponge to his nostrils. Oh, I've looked 
it all up; it won't be enough to do him any 
real harm, only make him unconscious. 

" At the same moment I press the sponge 
to his nose, 111 shove a handful of raw cot- 
ton in his mouth, in case of him making any 
outcry. He's a good big hefty fellow, but 
then, so am I, and my weight on his back, 
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added to the stunning he's had from the 
fall, will be enough to keep him down until 
the chloroform takes effect." 

Remembering the force her lover had ex- 
hibited in his fight with the hoodlums and 
the subsequent battle with Red Star, Co- 
rinne thrilled with pride and excitement. 

" Yes," she breathed, reaching out a 
timid hand to touch her hero who was dar- 
ing so greatly to win her. He caught it 
and carried it to his lips. "Yes? And 
then—" 

" Then," he proceeded, his head thrown 
back, his eyes shining, " I intend to walk 
across to the garage just as if I were the 
other fellow, who, meanwhile, I shall have 
dragged out of sight and propped up at the 
extreme end of the dark porch. I noticed 
the garage door was left unlatched. So I 
shall walk in and walk heavily up the stairs 
just as the other fellow does. Riley goes 
to bed early— about nine thirty— and the 
other fellow, your father's driver, doesn't 
get in until all hours, and his room is be- 
tween Riley's and Evans's. So when I 
walk into Evans's room and shut the door 
behind me, quickly, what we have to say 
won't be likely to be heard by any one fast 
asleep. So — " 

" What mil you say?" demanded Co- 
rinne, breathlessly. 

" Well, I'll have slipped a half mask on 
before I enter the room, and I'll have my 
revolver in one hand and a pair of hand- 
cuffs in the other. Evans will doubtless 
take me for some desperate burglar, and 
111 speak gruffly and act just as though I 
were. 

" ' Put up your hands'' I'll say. ' Now 
turn around. Now bring your hands to- 
gether behind you and put the wrists close. 
No funny business, now,' I'll add, ' this gun 
has got a Maxim silencer on it.' " 

"Where will you get it?" she asked, 
eagerly interrupting. 

" I won't. I'll have a contraption fas- 
tened to it that looks like one— comes off 
a toy Maxim silencer pistol I saw in a shop 
window one day and remembered when I 
thought of this. Well, to continue, 1 11 

" ' Stick your wrists close together and 
hold 'em that way. If you make one funny- 



move, or one attempt to call out, you'll be 
dead before you know what hits you. The 
man who's sleeping in that room beyond 
won't hear a thing. It '11 just be a click 
and — bingo — you're gone! I've used these 
things before,' IH add in a sinister sort of 
tone, 1 and they kill as quickly as they kill 
noiselessly. So don't think you can get 
away with anything— anything.' " 
She giggled in appreciation. 
" Do you think he'll — " 
" I know he will. It's not everybody can 
face even a drawn revolver leveled at them. 
But 111 bet that the thought that the thing 
can kill them without a sound is too much 
for the strongest nerve. YouH sec. Well, 
when he turns and puts his hands together, 
I'll put the cuffs on him. Then I'll tie his 
legs with some strong Manila rope 111 bring, 
and then I'll gag him, lock the window and 
the door and put the key in my pocket. 

" All this will be about eleven or eleven 
thirty. The other chauffeur comes in 
around midnight, or later. The first night 
I came here late, the same night I visited 
here in the afternoon before I got your 
sketch, Muller came in at twelve ten. Last 
night he hadn't come in at all when I left. 
I didn't explain about my night trips be- 
fore for fear it would worry you." 
" It would have. But—" 
" We haven't any time to waste now. 
Evans will be back any minute now. From 
eleven on to-night, be ready and listening 
for my whistle. Have your window down 
from the top so you can hear. When you 
do, take your bags and slip downstairs as 
noiselessly as possible. ' I'll be hiding be- 
hind the garden hedge, waiting, and 111 
leave the garage doors unbolted so, as soon 
as I see you. I'll push your roadster down 
off the concrete floor and onto the incline. 
It '11 pick up speed, and the engine will 
start without noise or use of the starter. 

" Then I'll sling your bags in, and you 
after them, and well be off. Be ready to 
sing out: ' It's all right, Riley,' in case he 
should hear anything. I'd hire a car, only, 
if your father wanted to catch us, that 
would be an absolute tip-off. Besides, they 
won't hire out cars without their drivers 
unless they know you. Tell me; which 
roadster is yours and which your father's?" 
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*• , -u»A her own hurriedly, for 

EV ^ W ?hen a quick embrace, and 
street. Then, wiui h r 
an adjuration on his part. Keep up , 
pluck." they parted. 
S For the last time,' she 

datter off he set about arranging affairs for 

easy thought. Was it, after all, air to her 
fathe this high-handed abduction of his 
S«? Pi"re Marshall had only done 
2 he had done to protect Connne; and 
I I all that she admitted. Randy was not 
<ure she had not needed that protection. 
He burned with indignation at the thought 
of bis little girl a prey for idle, languid 
fortune hunters, who wanted none of her 
sweetness nor charm, but only the money 
that would come from her father. 

Little bv little, ever since she had told 
him why she was kept under surveillance, 
he had found himself blaming old Pierre less 
and less. And on that particular day the 
disagreeable thought that he would be do- 
ing him an injustice persisted. Though be 
went about his work of preparing for the 
elopement, buying the properties necessary 
(or staging his little melodrama and obtain- 
ing the leave from his office requisite for a 
honeymoon, that uneasy feeling would not 
down. 

It came to a climax just before the great 
elopement's machinery was put into action. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE GREATER PLAN. 

*OR the third and last 



FOR the third and last time Randy 
Beatty had, so to speak, taken up an 
observation post opposite the enemy's 
trenches. At nine thirty, from various an- 
gles, he had begun a third evening of es- 
pionage. No doubt beset him as to the ulti- 



mate outcome of his scheme. 
"usly, youthfully, certam tha ang* 
handed, he was going to be aD . e ™ ert 
those two guardians of h* Udys 
Mr. fear of accident or slip-up beset mm 
He looked upon the entire arrangement 

SheduTe. No, that was not what troubled 

" As he stood there in ^ -Id-snow had 
be-un to fall besides— changing his po*. 
SoU, and once more 
think of trips after hot chocolate, all that 
Seredhimwas his duty to his future 

^"allTtwas a serious matter to snatch 
away an only child from a/ather who loved 
her. While Randy was young and inex- 
perienced enough to think nothing of the 
fortune he was thereby throwing away he 
possessed sufficient decent sentiment to real- 
ize it was rather awful, this estranging a 
father and a daughter forever. 

Moreover, he knew, although Connne 
was infuriated with old Pierre now; for- 
aetful of the old affection in the new love 
The love that had come into her life with 
him, Randy ; she was bound, down deep in 
her heart, to care a great deal for her 

father. . , 

And, once she took the irretrievable step, 
she would soon discover how much her 
father had meant to her. The hcartacne 
that would ensue would do much to militate 
against their marital happiness. 
° Randy loved Corinne enough to realize 
all this. The more he thought of it, the 
more his indecision increased. He must do 
something to obviate this thing. He must 
not start his married life with a handicap. 
What to do? 

He glanced at his wrist watch's radiohte 
dial. Lord! Only ten after ten. It seemed 
to him he had been there hours. He wrig- 
gled in supreme discomfort, not on account 
of the cold, but because of his inner emo- 
tions. 

He looked across at the house. The 
light in Pierre Marshall's dressing room was 
not yet lit. No doubt the old gentleman 
was downstairs, dozing over his evening pa- 
quite unaware of the awful event 
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about to befall. Randolph Beatty could 
not stand the thought of how old Pierre 
would feel when he awoke to discover his 
only child gone. 

An old man — alone. His last years em- 
bittered — his lonely death — 

Randy moved in an agony of indecision. 
He started slowly toward the comer drug 
store. Then, suddenly, he stopped. With 
a quick firm step, he crossed the street di- 
rectly toward the Marshall gate. 

Randy had come to a sudden decision. 
Pierre Marshall should have his warning 
anyhow. He should know with whom he 
had to deal; know that a decent enough 
fellow loved his daughter and wanted her 
for his wife. He, Randy, did not blame 
him for his opposition to the fortune hunt- 
ers. He was perfectly willing to be investi- 
gated himself. 

And he would tell him sol 
Without making any reference to the 
proposed elopement, he would inform Pierre 
Marshall who and what he was, and why 
he wanted his daughter for his wife. Then, 
if Pierre chose to be unreasonable, let it 
fall on his own head. 

Randy did not doubt that he would be 
unreasonable after all that had happened. 
But, at least, that would be open war, then. 
He would not be fighting in the dark. 
Pierre would at least know that the fellow 
his daughter had eloped with was no skulk- 
er; nor yet any blackguard who was marry- 
ing Corinne with the hope of extorting some 
of her father's dollars afterward. 

Under such circumstances there was a 
chance of reconciliation later. The other 
way there would have been none; the two 
households would have been inexorably un- 
reconciliable. This way- 
It was worth trying, anyhow. If he loved 
her it was the only decent thing to do. If 
he loved her it was his duty to think of her 
future happiness. 

He crossed the street, opened the gate, 
walked up the graveled walk and rang the 
bell. He did not know that, as he passed 
through a patch of light cast by the two 
white globes whose pillars guarded the gate 
of the garden, he had been observed by Co- 
rinne from her second-story aerie, where her 
face was glued to the pane, watching. 



A moment later she heard the doorbell 
ring, and felt a sharp stab of pain at her 
heart. Noiselessly she glided over the thick 
velvet pile of the upper-hall carpet and 
came half down the stairs — down to where 
they turned. She had taken the precaution 
of extinguishing the light behind her, so 
that there would be no shadow cast. 

Then, from where she stood, she saw 
Simpkins's assistant, a tall young footman 
named Albert, answer the door, and heard 
the voice she loved best asking for her 
father. 

" Oh, God!'' she gasped, wondering what 
terrible thing had happened to upset his 
plans. Recent fiction she had read supplied 
material for her fears. Had Evans discov- 
ered her duplicity at the riding academy 
and installed a dictograph that had revealed 
Randy's plot? Was her lover, even now, 
under surveillance with the chance of pos- 
sible arrest—" for trespassing," say— as her 
father had threatened Robert Benham? 

She stood like something frozen, until, in 
her darkness, she saw Albert in the light 
bringing Randy to the door of the down- 
stairs library and ushering him in. 

She slipped down after Albert had shut 
the door. But the walls and doors of the 
Marshall house were thick, built to stand, 
and, with the tapestries and the thickness 
of the carpets, not so much as a confused 
murmuring reached her ears. 

So she crept away, like some hunted 
thing that has been trapped at last; crept 
back to her bedroom and threw herself 
face-downward on her bed, sobbing piti- 
fully; she, who until then, had been in an- 
ticipation, the happiest girl in the city. 

Had she heard what was happening she 
might have been spared something of her 
fears for the man she loved. But she had 
not forgotten her father's threat to " do an 
injury " to him who should come next in 
the effort to win his daughter's affections. 
What happened would have surprised her. 
When Pierre Marshall looked up from 
the reports he had been trying to read with- 
out his reading-glasses— said glasses have 
been unaccountably mislaid and not found, 
although Albert and Simpkins had searched 
the house and were still searching when 
Randy rang— when he looked up and saw 
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air of keen ™ the office, he very 

in his own young men at m ^ 
naturally mistook hunforo busi . 
by Jenkinson, his mana D er, o 
ness or the other. ^ e fact 

This belief was partly due 

having taken off ° d ^ 

the reports; and pri* C L he 

cameo. melodrama! 
lt is uuc many hun- 

TJ oi -ployees whom old 

F me knew neither by sight nor nam 
S Randy had the appearance , * _the g 
of efficient young business ma* . the _Mar 
shall offices favored. Besides, had he no 
It in his name with such assurance and at 

"fwld Pierre Marshall, "you've 
, )m r S at the right time. Can't findrny 
glasses, damn it! Must have left them at 
the office. Must get some duplicates. 
Read these reports for me." 

Now " these reports " were the sort ot 
thing that could only be read by a young 
business man who kept close track of just 
what the various stocks, listed and unlisted, 
were doing. For the name of every stock 
was closely abbreviated until the reports 
read like cipher, and the columns of igures 
were not headed in any more understand- 
able manner, and the figures were further 
complicated by abbreviated additions of de- 
scriptive phrases. 

Old Pierre did not really expect Randy 
to be able to read them to him except by 
rote. He only hoped he could. Even if he 
only read by rote, however, spelling out the 
cipher-like abbreviations, that was better 
than trying to read them with one eye 
closed and the other squinted. 

Not one young man in fifty in his offices 
could have read them. But Randy, being 
office manager for a firm whose investments 
he was supposed to watch and to counsel 
new ones, had to read such confidential 
nightly reports from the same firm of in- 
vestment brokers. 

Great, therefore, was Pierce Marshall's 



a ^ratification when the names 

from the Bourse, Cape Court, 

SVtThim Is glibly as J«d*«£ 
his chief financial clerk himself, could have 

Meed, were they read, that 
JJout realizing what he was doing Pierr 
Marshall asked questions during the ead 
■ mS r and got answers whose keen knowiea e 
oftxislg financial conditions amazed h.m. 
4 did Randy the honor of making a num- 
ber of notes, founded on h.s answers. When 
the young man had concluded and was fold- 
ing Se report up, Pierre Marshall rounded 
on him suddenly: 

« Whv haven't I seen you before? What 
are you' doing here to-night, anyhow i 

< I came to tell you that I want to marry 
your daughter," replied the amazing young 
man quite calmly. 

Pierre Marshall fell back in his chair. 
" \Vh-what did you say?" 
« I came to tell you I want to marry your 
daughter," Randy repeated, quite as calm- 
ly, although his heart was thumping against 
his ribs, and his cheeks were flushed. And, 
as I hear you're a great hand at investiga- 
ting people's pasts, I want you to have 
mine investigated thoroughly before you 
give your consent. 

Old Pierre Marshall sat limp, staring at 
him. Finally he managed to say, in -what 
for him was a small voice: 
" Who the devil are you, anyway?" 
" Office manager and credit man for 
Johnson and Selkirk, Inc., teas, coffees, and 

spices." 

" How long you been there? 
" All my life, since I left school. Never 
had any other place. Uncle of mine got me 
a job there when I left college my first year 
--couldn't afford to go any longer; had to 
help bring up the younger ones." 

" What did you go there as?" demanded 
Pierre Marshall, warming to his work. You 
might have imagined he was hiring this 
amazing young man for a position at Mar- 
shall & Co.'s. 
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Which in a way he was! 

" Office boy," responded the other 
promptly. " Six dollars a week. Lived on 
it, too, although it was tough sledding. 
However, that was over ten years ago, and 
six dollars then was the same as ten now, 
or more." 

" Started at six, huh? What you getting 
now?" 

" One seventy-five. Quite enough to 
marry on, / think?" 

" So do I," agreed old Pierre Marshall, 
surprisingly. But then it was a night of 
surprises. " Enough to marry the right 
sort of girl, of course. But — " 

" I hope you don't mean to intimate that 
your daughter isn't the right sort of girl," 
broke in Randy, flushing. " If she marries 
me, she does it because she loves me; and 
if she loves me, she certainly doesn't want 
to injure my self-respect by letting me 
think that what I earn isn't enough to keep 
her comfortable. Don't you think so?" 
— Pierre Marshall eyed him with increas- 
ing respect. 

" What has she got to say about this?" 
" Why what I say, naturally," responded 
Randy, and wondered why his father-in- 
law-to-be burst into a loud guffaw. " I 
don't see anything to laugh about," he add- 
ed, in an injured tone. 

" You would, my boy, you would, if you 
knew that young lady as well as I do. I 
think your assurance is marvelous. You 
must have her hypnotized. Didn't she tell 
you what I promised to do to the next fel- 
low who came around here?" 

" Yes, she did," answered Randy, flush- 
ing. " And I don't blame you, cither, con- 
sidering the sort you've had to put up with. 
I want to thank you for protecting her. 
She's only a kid, and it's natural a girl 
should have some man hanging around. 
She isn't like a man— she can't go places 
by herself; has to have some man take her, 
you know. And even if she isn't in love, 
you see, what's more natural than that she 
should let men come to see her in exchange 
for them taking her places. 

" But she wasn't in love with any of 
them. She didn't want to marry Hum. 
She does want to marry me, and I haven't 
even any social position to give her, let 



alone any money — except what I make — 
or any luxury. She knows I wouldn't take 

anything from you, because I told her so." 

" Why?" demanded Pierre Marshall, in- 
terested despite himself. 

" Because I want her to realize it's Co- 
rinne I want, not your, money. I fell in 
love with her before I knew who she was, 
you see, and — " 

The story of their meeting and the sub- 
sequent happenings sprang to his lips and 
was out before he realized it. 

" So there the matter stands," Randy 
concluded ; " and it's only fair to warn you, 
sir, that if you refuse your consent, we shall 
manage, somehow, to marry without it." 

He had carefully omitted any mention 
of the proposed elopement. Old man Mar- 
shall had had his chance, Randy figured, 
and if he remained obdurate, the elopement 
should go forward as originally planned. 
It was entirely up to her father whether 
he gave his consent or not. 

" What has she to say about that?" 
" What I say, of— I say, Mr. Marshall, 
I wish you wouldn't laugh at me like that." 

For the second time that night, Pierre 
Marshall had burst into one of his guffaws. 

" I haven't enjoyed myself so much in 
years," quoth he, wiping the tears from his 
eyes. " Wait here a moment. If she hasn't 
gone to bed I'll call her down." 

The soft carpet gave no warning of his 
approach, and he found his daughter, face 
downward on the bed, her pillow wet with 
her tears. He looked down at the little 
crumpled figure and a tender look crept into 
his eyes. 

" Well, daughter," he said, and gathered 
her into his arms; " do you want some- 
thing so terribly bad as all that? You're 
not the crying kind, honey, I know that! 
Come, tell your old daddy, and he'll try to 
get it for you." 

W ant Randy," she sobbed, and 
buried her tear-stained face on his shoul- 
der. " Oh, father, I want Randy so much! 
And he's so sweet! You couldn't help but 
love him if you knew him. I didn't care 
about the others, daddy, and I'm glad you 
did what you did; but Randy's— different. 
I can't live without Randy, daddy. Don't 
take him awav from me! Please!" 
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pat his face, pat tea i u wgs a 

The remembrance o fee _ 
tot Who had I patted n ^ 
cause he ^•J^W for the first time 
since then, toe. And » he ca g i ^ 
£ t t han ac tW a i had *»e so long ago, 

^^rS^rtl didn't come 
up 2£\o take him my from J* 1 

don't leave this house Think -I**^ 
Ueep up a house just for myself? \\ as m 
money like that! No, sir: you tell that 
young man if he wants you he'll have to 
live here where I can keep my eye on him 
and know he treats you right— 

Only half of the foregoing was coherent, 
so smothered was it by her hold about las 

THE 



j kisses that continually im- 
neck and the kisses in ^ 
peded his utterance. Then, w 
him time to recover, she sped on 

T- « » Led and bewildered look in his 
face ' He wS -ndering, I suppose, how 
H had Sf happened so suddenly yet withal 

Ss al own° private sanctum that ^tounc m, 
voun" man put an arm about Pierre Mar 
ffi own daughter and gave a significant 
glance toward the open door 

« If you'll pardon us, sir, for just a few 
moments-with your kind perm.ss.on, of 
SSie-I-that is-we'd like to be alone. 

END. 
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AGED he always seemed there on the seat 
Of ancient cab drawn by a tired horse, 
To peer for fares along the gaslit street, 

Where tides of urban traffic held their course. 
He haunted terminals, the leading source 
For his poor livelihood, and would entreat 
With wistful eagerness and gentle force 
For trade through swooning noons and midnight sleet. 

Arrayed in uniform with neat puttees, 

He swings his taxi through the city ways, 
Youth in his stalwart form and graceful ease, 
Under the great white arcs that coldly blaze. 
No tender startles him, no swift amaze 
At journeys singular: one thought to please; 

A wealth of worldly knowledge in his gaze, 
To pierce and hold the great town's mysteries. 

Thomas J. Murray. 
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By BOICE DUBOIS 

WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN PART I. 
T HE Rev. Bruce dc Lisle - ^ff.ftWd t C'KSt 

2^tf^^ « a,so d^usts h. bar- 

tender Emilc, and Joie the Jug, an h»brtue. ch of the cafe when a girl 

Connors sinisterly van.shes, and Bruce has jusi ^ ^ enlcrs shorU> 

^^i^o^^^ Cramer Pot and rush 



CHAPTER VI. 

CAPTAIN JAKE'S CAHGO. 

ON they came, a motley crew of 
heavy-faced ruffians, the scum and 
dregs from the worst resorts on the 
river front. They swarmed into the 
Cracker Pot like human buzzards, and their 
clamorings gave evidence of the mob spirit 
that possessed them. 

With the momentum derived from num- 
bers, they swept into the little back room, 
overturning everytning in their path. 

This «ory began in the Argo.y 



Glasses tumbled to the floor, and the crack 
of splintering wood accompanied the crash, 
as table legs were wenched loose, that they 
might serve as convenient clubs in the 
melee that was to follow. 

The small group in front of the platform 
reflected the confusion and uncertainty at- 
tendant upon the unexpected onslaught. 
Bruce had jumped to his feet, dimly con- 
scious of a subtle, energizing force that was 
sweeping through his blood. He was also 
conscious of the fact that the young woman 
had pressed close to him in her terror. Her 
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, • _« "Hp could feel 
h and was clutching to** » e e d . 
the vibrating tremorsof fear tna 
sating through her body . ojmness 

» ^ ht f Nearness of the 
of hi s mind him t0 study her 

f / ighle \t £ ^'v raJ nTs quick, searching 
face. At '* The mask 01 

^ ^ ^ The Primitive instincts 
bravado was gone ne P 1 m 
-the registered ^ ^ no 

l^^.^^^nc^th the 
SdSf^face -co traced the 

JhTpprehension at his friend. If he » 

wd Bruce's face bore the impress of 
Tronic 1 Jrin-the smile of a man who 
is gripping both nerve and muscle for per 
feet physical control. 

He drew near to Bailey, and his words 
sounded as though they were being ripped 
out with a cross-cut saw. 

■ There is a hell, Bailey," said he, and 

this is it" ... . 

The next instant he was out of his coat, 
and had thrown it on the platform He 
also mounted the first step leading to it. At 
the entrance to the dance hall the mob 
paused until their leader worked his way to 
the front. , . .. 

He was none other than the juggling 

sailor. . 

Bruce noted the great hulking form ot 
the man; the broad nose that had evidently- 
cushioned many a stinging blow, the cauh- 
flowered right ear that had been beaten to a 
pulp in some fistic encounter. He was an 
antagonist of no mean powers, to say noth- 
ing of his brutal followers, 
"Step down," he shouted to Bruce; 

•step down before we beats out your 
senses." 

The shuffling crowd, now quiet except 
•I for their suppressed clusterings, had drawn 
nearer, but neither Bruce nor Bailey had 
moved an inch. 

•■ What do you mean, when we gives you 
a chance to save your skins? Listen— we 
are here to pull the vitals out of this moldy 
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men, we » tSJL m l behind 

Here be turned to ^' J ^ 

^ ru »aLt g ertheL. Stand 

^ito prompt obedience 

the rig ht ^.^3 t b Sid p 3St 

r tat" "ad they b<*n so 

m had quietly stepped down and was 
JSTon oneof the dance-hall chairs. The 
SLit, boisterous sailor was wtthm three 

^ITou through?" he asked with quiet 

ha! He sasses his betters he 

doeV^ 'exclaimed the sailor. " But I hates 
the sight of blood, so well 1 ston to his 
tatk. But I warns you. Jerk it out quick, 
little bright eyes." , . 

Save both your time and your breath 
we are not going," was Bruce's reply. Not 
iing^o you°get it? This place is under 
our protection; we stand for law and orde 
against vou and your evil designs. This 
S ho-ever, will oblige both of us by 

leaving at once." 

Bruce turned to the terror-stricken young 

woman at his side. . 

« Go," he commanded, " for if I mistake 
not this will be no place for you." 

" Hold, dearv," leered the big sailor— 
" not so fast. We be jolly lads, and would 
bespeak vour company." 

He had drawn near to her. His reeking 
breath and odious features brought an ago- 
nizing appeal from the girl as she turned 
toward Bruce. 

It was a fatal moment for the ogling 
monster, for his stupidity prompted him to 
temporize with fate. He deliberately slipped 
his arm about her waist. 
Then something happened. 
Bruce swung the chair over his head, and 
the hardwood seat caught the burly sailor 
straight on the forehead. It was like the. 
crack of a mallet, and was accompanied by 
an almost delirious groan as the big fellow 
sagged to the floor. 

Instantly the Cracker Pot assumed all 
the dramatic realities that are supposed to 
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exist within the classical hall of Pandemo- 
nium. The full quota of demons and evil 
spirits were surely in evidence. At least 
twenty brawny men were ready to avenge 
the violence that had been shown their lead- 
er, and they swarmed to his rescue. 

Prudence seldoms loiters in the footsteps 
of folly, and Bailey's line of action, follow- 
ing Brace's initiative, was never dictated 
by reason. He made straight for the on- 
coming horde of frenzied villains. As a 
tennis player he knew the value of a sweep- 
ing stroke, whether behind racket or fist, 
and his first blow had naught of the short 
arm play. It was a vicious staggering 
drive straight into the sodden face before 
him— the first one he could find. Had it 
missed, he would have lost his footing by 
the momentum of the stroke. 

By instinct— for he had no time for ob- 
servation—Bailey knew that Bruce was 
fighting like a demon. And he was. His 
splendid physique was behind the hammer- 
like blows he was railing upon his assail- 
ants The best that Connors had taught 
him of feint and guard all came back. Like 
a bit of a half-forgotten poem, the lines re- 

turned. . ... 

Behind Bruce was a little alley that led to 
" the rear of the platform, and here the young 
woman had taken refuge. This small pas- 
sageway was free, except for a pile of chairs 
stacked against the wall. 

Between Bruce and the side wall was 
one of the round serving tables. There was 
one near Bailey also. They were about to 
play an important part in their plan of 
defense, as neither Bruce nor Bailey were 
supermen. Courage alone was not sufficient 
to resist the forces against them. Beaten 
to his knees, Bailey had only saved ^him- 
self by grasping the near-by table and 
straggling te his feet. The friendly alley 
St his left, and he realized that on y a 
Sategical retreat would save the critical 

"Sing the table with his left hand, he 
manaSd to keep it in front of h.m as he 
began the task of consolidating the fighting 
line his object being to gam the mutual 
advantage of fighting behind an improvised 

ba 7astantly Bruce saw the value of the 



move, and overturned the table in front of 
him. 

They now stood behind a barrier that 
offered no great amount of protection, un- 
less they could keep the opposing forces 
away from them; and to the credit of the 
young woman, she solved the problem, 
temporarily at least. 
" Here," she shouted, " catch it." 
She tossed one of the chairs to Bruce, 
then another one to Bailey. But even this 
mode of defense was to avail for the mo- 
ment only. Gradually they were being 
forced back to the platform; it seemed a 
miracle that they were not crushed by the 
very force of numbers. 

A particularly insistent ruffian had forced 
his way between the tables and drove Bruce 
to the platform steps, but his very position 
made him a target for their combined ef- 
forts. Bottles, glasses, and, to Brace's hor- 
ror, an occasional shot began to whiz by. 
Then a chair loomed up in front of him, 
and one of the wooden legs caught him full 
in the forehead. 

He knew that his fight was over. Blood 
trickled across his face and the room black- 
ened before him. He staggered against the 
piano. 

Perhaps it was his prominent position, as 
he stood above them, and the knowledge of 
victory, that caused a respite in the fight- 
ing. At any rate, there was a pause, in 
which the sound of splintering wood was 
heard. 

It came from behind the platform, where 
the trapdoor had buckled as if it had been 
a piece of wet cardboard. 

Bruce turned, and the strange thing he 
saw revived him as no medicinal restorative 
could have done. A monstrous black band 
had shot up through the splintered center. 
It was accompanied by a growl that resem- 
bled the muttering thunders of a distant 

storm. , 

As he gazed in dismay the hinges broke 
from the floor and the woolly head of a 
giant negress appeared at the opening-a 
head that, to Bruce, resembled a huge black 
kettle. 

Bruce gasped at her size as she emerged 
like one from the pit. In girth she sug- 
gested the size of an ale cask, while her 



inches. Clad ■ » a moun - 

bound at the wa*t her boay 
tain of billowy flesh. esthetic 

2SfT 2ffS ^ crawled an 

were now contending with, or were they 
merelv bent upon escape from confinement? 
He moved to*e right of the platform to 
await the issue. , . 

Together they climbed up through the 
opening, and now stood on the plat orm- 
their bodies swaying in unison, as if they 
would catch the harmony of the riotous 
melee before them. . 

The negress was muttering an unintelligi- 
ble jargon-a gibbering of harsh conso- 
nants-and, to the surprise of Bruce, the 
big beast at her side seemed to understand. 
From his elevated position Bruce now com- 
prehended whv they had thus far been able 
to hold out against superior numbers., 
■When their leader had fallen, at least a 
dozen of his band had dragged him to the 
rear of the hall, where they were adminis- 
tering copious drafts of the one form of res- 
torative they were familiar with— brandy. 

Under their splendid administration of 
alcoholic first aid he had regained his 
senses at the moment the negress mounted 
the platform. Then his eyes seemed to pop 
from their blood-stained sockets. He 
strained forward, and a gloating grin 
spread over his coarse features. His voice 
grew husky with anxiety as he shouted in- 
structions for her capture. 

Having in a measure regained possession 
of both mind and strength, Bruce glanced 
at the young woman, and was astonished to 
find that she was also regarding the negress 
with an expression of keen satisfaction. A 
peculiar relaxation of mind was reflected 
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^ m her face, as if some grave doubt or 

handled herself with a speed that was in 

Their grinning faces gave way to terror. 

The negress had stepped down to meet 
them Her deft black hands bad grasped 
necks as easily as if they had been 
Z manikins, and their heads came to- 
lether with a smash. Bruce likened it to 
tne snapping of a Brazilian walnut as it 
surrenders in the jaws of a cracker- 

The hideous brute at her side now com- 
menced to indulge in his own peculiar form 
of jungle calisthenics. He was of the spe- 
cies known as the Troglodytes GortUa or 
.reat chimpanzee of East Africa, and like 
his kind, when aroused, had assumed an 
upright position and was beating his breast 
w?th his huge fists. It was like the vibra- 
tions of a great drum. 

His clumsy antics were accompanied by 
a deep rumbling bark that swelled into a 
roar of rage. Even in his crouching posi- 
tion the animal was taller than the negress, 
and his great hairy chest loomed up like the 
form of an ox. . , , 

The supporting members of the brawny 
sailors who would capture the negress had 
stopped when they saw what manner of 
punishment had been meted to their com- 
rades. There were three of them, but they 
had sadly underestimated the reach of those 
awful arms. With incredible swiftness the 
gorilla had shot his steel-like claws straight 
against the chest of the foremost man. To 
Bruce s astonished eyes it had been with- 
out effort, but the effect was horrible. There 
was a crackling that resembled the crushing 
of an eggshell as his body collapsed. Then 
the long, sinewy fingers touched a face, and, 
to Bruce's dismay, it was like a face that 
had disappeared. 
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The gorilla was now on the floor dancing 
with the grace of a drunken bull. One 
moment he would be on all fours; the next 
he would erect himself and sway with a 
ponderous grace that was almost hyp- 
notic. 

Bruce never knew whether it was due 
to a signal from the negress or the prompt- 
ings of brute cunning, but upon one of the 
gorilla's downward swings he suddenly 
lurched forward and grasped one of the 
more adventurous ruffians by the ankle. It 
might have been purely imagination, but 
Bruce thought he traced the flicker of a 
hellish grin as the brute arose and the dull 
thud of the man's head was heard against 
the floor. , . 

The inconceivable reach of that simian 
arm was then in evidence. In ever-widen- 
ing circles the victim was being swung over 
his head until the frenzied beast finally 
let go. 

Then, as if released from a catapult, trie 
human battering-ram shot through the air, 
like some inanimate object, over the heads 
of the breathless spectators, a distance of 
some fifteen feet, where it dropped to the 
floor near the table at which the juggling 
sailor had been seated. 

That he might the better direct his fol- 
lowers, he had climbed to the table top and 
was mouthing the most sulphuric curses he 
could command. 

As the body of the sailor rolled against 
the legs of the table he unsheathed the 
long-bladed knife at his belt, and a second 
later it left his hand— a flash of light 
through the room— and plunged into the 
right shoulder of the gorilla. 

The great brute did not seem to notice 
it. Not°so, however, with the negress. Had 
the deadly blade been driven into her own 
black body she could not have uttered a 
more pitiful cry. 

Quickly she withdrew the knife from the 
tangled knot of muscles in which it was 
embedded and with splendid aim sent it 
whirling back to the astonished sailor. It 
cut the air with a hiss, and the group sur- 
rounding the leader's table dodged right 
and left as it struck and quivered in the wall 
behind them. 

Bevond any doubt, the critical moment 



had arrived. The big negress had evidently 
surrendered — at least in spirit, for the mo- 
ment — and if the hardy crew of villains 
intended to effect her capture they knew 
that their time had arrived. 

The gorilla had introduced a new form 
of frollicking playfulness, if such it was. 
He had a peculiar trick of slapping his 
paws against the floor, and the negress saw 
it. Whatever train of African thought it 
aroused in her, one thing was certain— she 
lavished a glance of crude affection upon 
the great hairy brute and then faced the 
mob that was sweeping toward the plat- 
form. 

Once more the spirit of battle waged 
within her, and what followed was in reality 
the supreme incident in a night of riot and 
blood. 

A word from the negress— that was all- 
and the gorilla had leaped to the platform 
and was at her side. True, it might have 
been the herculean strength of the giantess 
alone that was responsible for the success 
of her plan, but the gorilla certainly gave 
of his clumsy strength; for between them 
they had tipped up the old-fashioned square 
piano and shoved it, or hurled it, straight 
into the crowd of sailors beneath them. 
There was an awful moment of crash and 
curses; a period of indescribable confusion, 
during w hich the juggling sailor had secured 
another long-bladed knife from one of his 
companions. It twirled above his head for 
a moment, then left his hand a glint ol 
murderous steel, and plunged to the hilt in 
the throat of the gorilla. 

" This way, quick!" shouted a voice be- 
hind Bruce. 

It was Joie the Jug, and his head and 
shoulders were protruding from the trap- 
door opening. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DOWN IN THE PIT. 

AMID the surroundings the call was like 
an invitation to plunge into a cavity 
L of hell-a message from Satan s own 
emissary— and the croaking tones in which 
it was uttered by Joie but emphasized this 
comparison. 
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and devious exits througn \ 
bling gentry effected h « ■ use 

reasonable to assume that ne nau 

sUcking; of seeing it ^^S^S 

Bailey was ^^ to £^nc* 

« uiu bm» °r- — importance of the decision. 

om " t« act seemed to have left er to i Bruce f> ed „ but ril 

on_itcan.be any worse 



d0nC - Srn ng humans underneath the 
m3SS f squimuag ^ ^ worms 

pian o were beui P ^ had gone 

from a clod of eartn. now 

before ;lnre-nle l d that the horrible 

rid sru waiis of 1116 

room. 



for some impellin; 

St dub followed by a bluecoa^ an. 

Wa Sf tf the shooting up of the Cracker 
Pot bv the marauding sailors, it was tne 
ml o be feared Bruce knew this, and 
S the issue. How far did his respon- 
Sy to Connors go? Had he reached 
the limit? His mind began to assemble the 
scattered iackstraws of his game. 
' One grave danger, at least, was over. 
The sailors were no longer intent upon the 
capture of the negress. Their traditional 
enemy had put in an appearance, and tftey 
were being clubbed into submission. _ 

Bruce stepped nearer to the excited Joie. 
• What is it?" he shouted. 

" Come quick— all of you! I know the 
wav out!" he answered. 

Peering down into the opening, Bruce 
saw by the dim light of a lantern that 
some one was standing below Joie at the 
foot of the ladder. 

It was Eddie Carbon, and his face had 
taken on the peculiar ashen hue that goes 
with a frightened negro. Bruce instantly 
grasped the situation. Just before the en- 
trance of the sailors Carbon had passed 
through the dance hall on his way to the 
street, and had not returned. Therefore, 
to have reached the underground room, he 
must have done so by an outside passage. 

Another revelation followed. This man 
Joie hail known the place in the days be- 
fore Connors made it respectable, and in 



* Thfnegress had given up moaning over 
the^i Villa and was cUmbmg down 
the ladder Her grief was pathetic. 

" rm game," was Bruce's response, mov- 
ing toward the opening. 

Then he stopped. The young womar was 
crowding down ahead of h.m. \^ 
citement he had forgotten her So ar as 
personal violence was concerned, her danger 
S Toast but there was no valid reason 
X sot 'should subject herself to the un- 
cerLinties of what might follow unless she 
also knew that this was a road to safety. 
There was only one other sound excuse for 
permitting her apparent folly-she might 
have splendid reasons for wishing to avoid 

%^ook but a moment for these reflec- 
tions to sweep through Bruce's mind, but 
even so-the opportunity to restrain her 
had passed. 

She was at the foot of the ladder. 
Bailey and Bruce quickly followed, and 
down they went-all of them-into the 
stone chamber which was supposed to har- 
bor the valuable cargo which Captain Jake 
had sailed the seven seas to garner. 

Bruce hurriedly took in his surroundings. 
The room was about fifteen by fifteen; a 
pile of straw in one corner; aheap of bones 
in another; a broken stool; some filthy 
blankets, and a queer-looking box that re- 
sembled a Chinese tea chest, except that 
it was smaller and considerably stronger. 
The lid was off, showing its use as a re- 
ceptacle for food, as evidenced by a loaf 
of bread and several tins of canned goods. 

There was no valued treasure here— 
neither sack, keg nor packet that might 
contain strange wares or merchandise ; noth- 
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. , , filth and an atmosphere that was 
SSngtidy protest upon the su, 

que5ti0 n now uP,«t m B-c 
Was it possible th « * » , lts of 

opening and sho ^ °° broken ^ck- 

"» c °T h to Were ™ He openin. 
cne upon ton. »ne 
throw* which they *ere to pass. ' 

about so the light would stake ■ J* ^ 
« The way out?" he questioned. Where 

k "Here" was the answer as he moved 
over to the corner and scraped away the 
Saw revealing a door similar to the one 

^ATtefmting it Bruce took the lantern 

him His conclusion was that the cavern 
f ke vault was a section of some abandoned 
. *ver In the distance he could hear the 
Sp of water. This, and the curved brick 
Ss reeking with moisture, confirmed his 
opmion thaAheir exit was to'be v* some 
ancient sewerage system, 
joie was at his elbow. 
"Wait," he said. " Let me show you - 
I know the way. You stood by me tbn * - 
ternoon, and I want to make good. Honest 

—IH get you out." 
Bruce looked at Bailey. 
• It's another fifty-fifty," he replied. 

' ThVconfidence shown by Joie as he slid 
down into the passage reassured Bruce. 

" Next," he called. ' 

Eddie Carbon pushed the negress for- 



ward but Bailey, realizing that it might 
be difficult for her to make it without as- 
sistance, preceded her. It was well he did, 
as she could scarcely squeeze through. 

Bruce, Eddie Carbon and the young 
woman were still in the square stone room, 
and, to Bruce's surprise, his companions 
were lingering behind. He turned to dis- 
cover that they were searching among the 
rubbish in the opposite corner; pawing over 
a heap of refuse and bones. He could hear 
them whispering. ,„.,. , 

« What are you doing there?" he sharply 

questioned. 

« Hunting for a candle end," replied the 
negro. " We may need it." 

The answer was so ready, and the idea so 
sensible that Bruce felt ashamed of the 
curt tones he had employed in addressing 

th T moment later they were all in the 
vaulted passage, Eddie Carbon being the 
St to slip through, Bruce meanwhile 
Etching to be sure that he closed the door 

^he^ospherewasasheavyasle^ 
Tt tas fetid and sour. Withal there was a 
ip P m hill that penetrated to t heir very 
Sow It was suggestive of the torn . 
X°e every breath was laden w.th pes* 

lence and death. , r , a chcr 
Beneath their feet Jhtre t 
ous slime, and they found it difficult to 

tain their footing. , ■ 

Bruce began he^ytoques^n^ 

dom of having relied upon the lead P 
one so dull and sodden as ^« 
„ confidence b ^**ta£St 
duct them to safety He aw> 
if it was necessary they could a east 
turn to the Cracker Pot by w-avot the stone 

^STiST- — - conferred hy thj 

for an incident followed that broURn 
face to face with the horrors of their po 

Carbon had pulled ^g^JS 
but continued to fuss with the catch, or 

—Bruce did not know which. 
" What are you doing?" he asked. 
« Locking it," came the answer. 
" What with?" 
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, • .^wk » answered the negro. 
" b ' g ^Keto? commanded Bruce. 
:^e' m re^d the negro, jumping 

down from the "J»^ tadder^ ^ 
Whether by intent or His 

as his feet * ' "2. the key to 

hand was outst retched to pa_ q{ ^ 

saffifr' 2 " My8or_ 

l done drop de key. ^ through 

His shnU-p.tched ton « ech 

the vaulted space, and far > n of 

the >' ^ me £ n^piri had gloated 
« k eV) " as if some ]eenn ~v 

over their danger. R , heart ac- 

For about ten ^ndsBmceshe 
don failed him A ckmmy fc 
rmi^^rvouldLderon 

^•tS^Urn.man,^^^ 
hand right on de place where it done sink 

m To Bruce's mind there was something 
to Kruu: - . negro's announce- 
mechamcal about the ne n>- _ 
m ent-a ready-made resourcefulness that 
bordered on the theatric. Hen ce httfirst 
move was to examine the padlock, which he 
found to be securely fastened He then 
flashed his light on the spot where the ne ro 
was stripping his fingers through the slrn^ 
In ever-widening circles his black hand= 
were clawing the soft mass. 

« Come on-come on-show y self, Mis 
tah Key. Jump into mah hands-come 
on," the negro crooned. 
They all waited breathlessly for the re- 

SU As Bruce watched Eddie Carbon, he also 
scrutinized every move and expression ot 
Joie's. His face was nervously twitching, 
and he would gaze with uncertainty— first 
to the right, then to the left. Once more 
a thrill of terror swept through Bruce, 1-or 
the moment he was panic-stricken. Sup- 
pose, by any chance, there were passages 
that intersected with the one they were in— 
would the lethargic brain of Joie succumb to 
complete bewilderment? 

Between a negro of whom he was suspi- 
cious and a weakling who could not be de- 



1)t „d,d upon B.uce tad no choto Stand- 
£g over E«= C ^"> e J^ ^ce of 

ttay had not ten made taw on ^ 

in B .o»ru^P» >-^ „ e person, 
fart, they »ete the tracks o ^ 

and the, led «W J, »d 

SfS?*^ " hich they • 

^•0 use-no nse a, ,,, S M^ 

done turned against me, sa.d m 

arising. , Bruce took 

Without deigning to *P l >' dWance 
the lantern and advanced a short a 

in the opposite d^^^rf satis- 
Then he suppressed an exclaim 

^"'footprints of two men were plainly 
Tracks led to the point where they 
S-enTe^ th; passage from the stone 

Ch lf s remed useless to waste further val- 
uable time; Bruce turned to Joie. 

:^^—Joie ; taking the 
lead Tn what Bruce knew was the wrong di- 

"Sey who had sensed the situation, now 
touched" Bruce on the arm as a signal to 

d % a fy e ou think he will make it?" he 

aS *tv-he has started wrong, t am * 
losing him to do so because I want to ^test 
the negro. The black rascal knows that the 
Srt is wrong, and I do not Wnk he intends 

10 ^had^o'ne about fifteen feet when 

^^^wrong," he advised. " We should 

have gone the other way.' 

Bnlce waited in vain for the negro to 
express an opinton-to confirm or deny 
Joie's statement. Two or three minutes 
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went by. All the negro did was stupidly to 
scratch his head. Not a word from him. 

It was a gruesome wait. The insistent 
drip, drip of water in a near-by pool could 
be heard, and just behind him Bruce 
caught the sound of a swift-scurrying water 
rat. Instinctively he glanced at the young 
woman— she was the one member of the 
group who should have been alarmed over 
the situation unless she had confidence in 
the negro. 

When Bruce finally spoke, his words 
jumped out with an almost metallic snap: 
"Listen, Carbon— 111 give you just one 
chance to come to life. Act, and act quick, 
because I am holding myself back right 
now." 

" Keep your hands off me, man— put em 
in your pockets— 'cause I'm goin' to find 
myself. Yes, sir— we gotta go back." 

In single file they now moved toward the 
river, and had traveled about one hundred 
feet when Bruce discovered that the brick 
pavement under their feet was comparative- 
ly clean The sediment had been deposited 
in the low places only-therefore his check 
on the negro was gone. Once more Bruce 
became apprehensive. What now? 

Another fifteen feet and Eddie Carbon 
halted Bruce hurried forward and saw 
that a pile of bricks partially blocked their 
way. At some time in the past a section of 
the roof had fallen. 

To crawl over them involved no danger 
and would not be difficult for any of them, 
unless it was the negress. Nevertheless 
Bruce decided to investigate fir st If he 
found a bed of untracked mud on the o*er 
side of the obstruction it would signify Ohat 
the negro had led them past the ex t Bruce 
was w anxious to find. With this m m.nd, 
he rather welcomed the blocked passage, as 
he would use it as an excuse to proceed 
afone It gave him a chance to take his 

X-' second thought it seemed wise to 
request Bailey to accompany h.m, which 

he «?uy where you are," he commanded 
the others " We will be right back. 

sSrcely twenty-five feet beyond *e fall- 
en bSs they found the friendly trail lead- 
ing on through the soft mud. 



" Fine!" exclaimed Bruce. " We are on 

our way— it is all right." 

They had turned to retrace their steps 
when both realized that something was 
wrong among those left behind. Had it not 
been for the intervening pile of rubbish, 
their light might have revealed what was 
taking place. As it was, they heard the 
voice of the negro; then a quavering note of 
protest from Joie; after that the muffled 
sound of a blow. 

" It's the negro," said Bailey as they 
made for the pile of bricks. " He's crook- 
ed, Bruce." 

"Well see when we get on the other 
side— just now I am thinking about the 
woman. Come on— we will be over in a 
minute." 

They were scrambling through the open- 
ing between the top of the bricks and the 
ro^f, with Bruce in the lead. He was 
straining to catch the first glimpse of what 
had taken place. 

In his hurrv he stumbled. The next in- 
stant they were in total darkness. In fall- 
ing Bruce had dropped his lantern, and the 
jar extinguished the light. 

" Quick— a match," he called to Bailey. 
It seemed an eternity before Bailey an- 
swered. Bruce could hear him searching 
through his pockets. At last he spoke. 

" Not a match— this is awful, Bruce— 
not a single blessed match!" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN AGAIN, OUT AGAIN. 

•'I r>EEP your nerve," advised Bruce, 

K " and try agam." 

X *' \ painful silence followed, a 
tense moment of horrible suspense. ''No 
use " he finally whispered. " How about 
your own pockets-have you been through 

them?" 

" Every one." 

Both men fully appreciated the gravity 
of their situation. Not a sound reached 
them The silence was almost unbearable, 
and worst of all was the thought that they 
had been deserted by those whom they had 
left behind, unless something worse had oc- 
curred. 
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u»A not only in silence, 
They were engulfed f toward 
but utter darkne^ q{ determin 

the river, they had no m wM ch 
ing when they came to tne £ Then 
Z admitted Jo* and to ne ? ^ 

3££ serve no purpose, be- 

He with our reasoned ^ B uce. ^ 
up-y^^^^to the muddy 

of silence. Instinctively 'they ^ e J b 

and nerves battled ior s , Bruce 
Groping their way a the da M 
suddenly halted, and his grip 

Ug » St move," was his hoarse com- 
mand 'My foot is touching something- 

'^n leaned down to investigate 
"Se me your hand," he added a second 
la te r "There-what do you make out 

° f "You are right," said Bailey. " It is a 

"""in that case it would have to be either 
Joie or the negro. Heavens! If we only 

ha "S;ifmind the light. I will tell you 
which one it is," replied Bailey. 
"How?" , , 

• If it is Joie, there will be a bandage on 

his head." _ . t 

" Right," responded Bruce. I put it 
there this afternoon following the barten- 
der's brutal assault." 

"It's Joie," announced Bailey. lne 
head is bandaged." 

Then he gave an exclamation of delight. 
" What is it?" asked Bruce. 
Railey failed to offer a prompt reply. 
Bruce could hear him fumbling in the 
darkness. He was about to repeat his 
question when the most joyous sound he 
had ever heard greeted him. It was the 



^Tol^Shis vest pocket," said 
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naa ever neara preeieci nun. «* 
scrape of a match against the side of a 
box. 



Bailey. . , f m tn e burning 

As the flame jumped rom we 
match to the eager wick of to > ^ ^ 

3rr»r^ J td. | 

ment . « See how constate to ne ^ 
been to hit htm onto sam * rf ^ 
bartender used Maybe it I 

lh l!ftg'the battered wreck of a ^an in* 
ashtWposition.theyweregrannedtosee 

him slowly open his eyes _ 

" Wat happened?" asked Bailey. 
- Eddie Carton hit me," mumbled Joie. 
« What for?" asked Bruce. 
« 1 dunno " was the answer. 
" Come"' said Bailey ; " we are wasting 

serve us better than his brains. 

With profound satisfaction toy discov- 
ered thattoir patient could walk, although 
his orosress was painfully slow. 

" One thing puzzles me," said Bailey. 
« I fail to understand how the negro made 
his escape in the dark. 
* « Hewas not in the dark," was Bruce ^s 
comment. " The last thing he did before 
leaving was to skirmish for a few candle 
ends, all of which proves that he was laying 
his plans to desert us." 

" How about the woman-<lo you think 
she is working with to negro, or have cir- 
cumstances conspired against her? 

"I wish I could tell you," was Braces 
reply " To me she represents the biggest 
mystery we have so far encountered. When 
Eddie Carbon passed through the Cracker 
Pot to-night I scrutinized her face closely, 
and was positive that she had never seen 
him before. Later, when I caught them 
whispering, I changed my mind." 
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By this time they had reached the en- 
trance to the stone chamber. The door was 
just above their heads. 

"Well, what do you think of that?" ex- 
claimed Bruce. "So help me Bob— it is 
open." 

" Right," commented Bailey in low tones, 
" and unless I am mistaken here is the big 
padlock. This way with your light— it's in 
the mud. I just stepped on it." 

" Not so loud. Take it easy," warned 
Bruce. " They may be waiting for us to 
poke our heads up through the opening." 

" Never," replied Bailey. " They are not 
up in that room. The Jumbo negress could 
not make it. She travels in one piece. In 
sections she might have made it, but in 
one chunk— no. I tell you she busted her 
waist line coming down. Didn't I help 

her? " 

"That as it may," said Bruce. 1m 
going to find out. Stay where you are for 
a moment." 

Thrusting his lantern ahead of him, Bruce 
cautiously climbed into the room they had 
so recently fled from. Bailey was right. 
Eddie Carbon and his companions had not 
made their escape in this direction. The 
bolts on the shattered trapdoor leading up 
into Connors's dance hall had not been 

touched. _ , 

" What do you find?" asked Bailey from 

below. . „ 

"Not a thing. The room is empty. 

" Then it ought to make a nice little bed- 
room for this cripple. Can't we plant him 
on that pile of straw in the corner.' ^ 

" A good suggestion— boost him up. 

Together they hoisted Joie into the room, 
after which Bailey climbed to Braces side. 
Both men were grappling with the same 
problem. What motive had mfluenced the 
ne«ro? Why had he opened the door, after 
Stag such "pains to convince them that the 
key was lost? What was his purpose n 
ri4ing all by stopping long enough to 
a door he had no intentior . of usmg. 
Surelv it was not because of kindly intent, 
just to allow Bruce and Bailey an avenue of 

V^raliar, that negro is the finished 
nroduct " Bruce finally remarked. 1 h«£ 
3 to acting. He may be a knave, but he 



is no fool. Could anything have been more 
artful than the way he clawed in the mud 
for a key that was probably in his pocket all 

the time?" 

Bailey, who had been giving close atten- 
tion to the sordid details of the stone cham- 
ber, suddenly turned to Bruce. 

" You can pin my medal right here," he 
said, tapping his chest. 

" A medal for what?" asked Bruce. 
" For being the star sleuth hound. I 
know why the negro opened this door." 
Why?" asked Bruce, all attention. 
" To sneak up and get the funny little 
chest. It's gone." 

Bailey's simple deduction required obser- 
vation only to confirm it. 

The strange-looking box had vanished. 
During Bruce's earlier inspection of the 
room his attention had been cunningly di- 
verted from the box by its apparent use as 
a receptacle for food. In all probability 
a shallow tray had been fitted into the top 
of the chest for the purpose of misleading 
any one who might become curious. The 
open lid had likewise served to disarm sus- 
picion. 

" Once more the interest quickens, said 
Bruce. " What do you imagine was in the 
blooming chest?" 

" Don't ask me." replied Bailey. ' I m 
a sleuth— not a fortune teller. Furthermore, 
I think we should forget, for the moment 
at least, the chest and its contents, as a 
graver matter is up for decision." 
" \11 right, chief— I'm listening." 
- In the first place," began Bailey, " grim 
disaster has flirted with us ever since we 
set foot in the Cracker Pot. Everything 
we promised to look after has disappeared, 
or been wrecked right in front of our eye.^ 
Connors-Eddie Carbon-the negress and 
the mysterious young woman— all have 
vanished. Besides that, the sailors have 
riddled the Cracker Pot and the police have 
closed it up for good. Now, what I want 
to know is this: shall we cl.mb back into 
the dance hall and wash our hands of the 
entire mess, or slide into the sewer and hunt 

f0r Tt C E°ofBruce's mouth tightened !«d 
a bit of the bulldog flashed from his eyes. 
He moved toward the opening. 



beneath them- ^ng in 

UpcmthboMB^*^ Q{ ^ direc . 

from the river. h Bruce 

had discovered the sU e lhe , 
person who had ft found nW 

EST^i^S Eddie Car- 
tracks— the plain ir<u „ cia n v notice- 
bon and his companion* E pec.a > 

able was the ^ they 
Fofiowing this plamlj de hnea v* ^ 

w» cwmbBng with age. In fact, as n 
;X it. a handful of rotting shreds crum- 

^Sri^ou can't help but admire the 

negro's cleverness," said Bruce. 

"In what respect?" questioned Baue> 
« Whv he was moving m the right direc 

tion when I stopped him and insisted upon 

80 ^g"' - right'. What do 

^^lylh^there are two entrances, 
this passageway. Either one was at fte 
command of the gambling fratern.U a the 
| time thev were using the Cracker Pot for 

crooked games. One east toward the m er, 
and this one west of their point of entry. 

" I follow vou. Somewhere beyond the 
pile of bricks" we climbed over there is an- 
other way out." . . 

" I think so. The negro had no special 
plans bevond locking the door behind him. 
He was ready to accept conditions as he 
found them and await his chance." 
" wdi_ a e got it," said Bailey. 
" He certainly did," replied Bruce.^ " But 
chirk up: we are about to rope him." 
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u Why this burst of confidence? asked 

Bailey. very far with 

^ Because he cannot p.^. sfae 

that colored dame he has *** ^ 
isn't built for speed, Reside* ^ 
ounce of energy went into the - 
£«k. On your guard no^ B* ^ ^ 
personal opinion is that they ar 

away." . , , . ocain^t the door, 
Bracing their shoulders a „am-t 

feet almost ^J* » - The less 

« That s good, said ^ 

• u. «,«t claimed their attention. Each 
I 8 t wafclc tTbv B ruce or his companion, 
^hS aFthe dark comers were can, 

^"rfnot down here; I am satisfied 
of that," said Bruce. 

" So am I What comes next - 
" Theirs," replied Bruce, indicating a 

du sty flight leading to 

Te steps. In all probability it had long 

-StKCS to climb Bailey touched 
Brace's arm. "Put out your light, he 

^'tracf saw the wisdom of the suggestion, 
and complied with the request. 
C Easy now— listen!" 
\s both men strained to catch the slight- 
est sound that would offer a clew to what 
they might encounter the scraping of a door 
was distinctly heard, as if some one had 
opened it with extreme caution. After 
mounting several more steps Bailey again 
placed his hand on Bruce's arm and repeat- 
f.<\ the cautionary "Listen!" 



ed the cautionary " Listen! 

" I hear it," said Bruce, after a moment 

of silence. " What is it?" 
" Deep breathing." 
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With soft tread they mounted the last two 
steps and once more paused to get their 
bearings. 

The impenetrable darkness was all about 
them, and Bruce wondered if they had 
acted wisely in extinguishing their light. 
" Get out your matches," he said. 
In complying with the request Bailey 
moved and a board under his feet creaked. 
It was by no means a gentle sort of creak, 
but loud and insistent. 

Both men expected something to happen. 
Both instinctively crouched in the dark— 
but nothing occurred. 

Standing thus, with every sense alert to 
interpret its vibratory signal, they again 
heard the deep respiration of a person in 
slumber. 

" Scratch your match," said Bruce. 

A sharp, quick stroke was heard as Bailey 
followed instructions; but no light. It had 
missed fire. 

At the same time the rasping noise they 
had previously heard was repeated— the 
scraping sound of a door that was hard to 
open. 

Both men turned, and knew that they 
were on the main floor of the old building, 
' on a level with the street, for not over fifty 
feet away one of the big front doors had 
been pushed open from the outside, and a 
flood of light from a convenient street lamp 
disclosed the outlines of the person who had 

opened it. , 

It was the girl, or young woman, who 
was in sympathy with the negro's inter- 
ests After a hasty glance within she went 
back to the sidewalk. Anxiety was reflected 
in every move. To secure a better view 
down the narrow street she stepped from 
the curb. A moment later she returned to 
the door— and closed it. 

« Waiting for the negro," was Bruce s low 
comment. " Now is your time to light the 
lantern-while the door is closed-then 
cover it with your coat." 

Bailey had scarcely complied with in- 
structions when the girl again opened the 
door She was laboring under great ex- 
citement and apparently could not muster 
the courage to advance beyond the thres- 
hold 

As the light streamed in through the 



open doorway both men sought to increase 
their knowledge of the conditions which sur- 
rounded them. 

;< Look," whispered Bailey, " to the right 
—near the post— the negress— asleep. She 
is all in." 

"A-hah! The deep breathing," chuckled 
Bruce. 

The girl had suddenly quieted down. 
There was a rumble of wheels coming from 
the direction in which she was gazing, and 
her attitude had changed to one of assur- 
ance. Framed in the doorway, her trim 
f -ure blocked against the glare of light, she 
stood like one who had gained the dignity of 
a new personality. 

Not a line of her lithe form was lost to 
Bruce — the indefinable something that 
might be called bearing or poise; the fleet- 
ing suggestion of a haughty spirit; and, 
withal, that touch of feminine grace which 
defies analysis. 

Bruce recoiled at the vividness with 
which these things were being etched upon 

" She's a daughter of Belial," he finally 
muttered, dropping into the clerical vernac- 
ular for the first time. 

" You said it," grunted Bailey. 
For an instant Bruce was nettled at his 
friend's ready indorsement. Then the ab- 
surdity of his resentment annoyed him. 
His nerves had become frayed under the 
night's ordeal. It was a time for deaswe 
action rather than idle fancies. 

The rumble of wheels had now become 
louder— a definite pounding of steel tires on 
the pavement and the beating of hoofs. 

Directly a carriage rolled into view be- 
fore the open door, and from it stepped the 
negro. It was evidently his intention to 
load the big negress into it and get away 

quickly. . , 

What must have been a discussion oi 
route and destination then took place be- 
tween the negro and the driver. There was 
a great deal of gesticulating and pointing in 
the direction opposite to that from which 
the carriage had come. 

" Move down on the right," said Bruce, 
" and get behind that door. Close it the 
minute they enter and are free from its 
swing— then uncover your light." 



CRAFTY 

With due caution Bailey crept forward. 



jtion oauc, h 
Headed the ^^SS 
the center of the -ar^of ^ - ^ ^ 
shadows cast by a tw £ from the 
set at a distance of about ten ^ ^ 

side of the bu.ld.ng_ g They flanked 
these uprights on both sacs, 
the open space lo ical t0 

NoWi wbfc * ^man and the 

expec t that both he ^ . t {a . led 
negro would enter the o * inued in 

f ™ °^,ft »«M be a ™pl« «■«« u 

*~i&fctl d M« «.a he 

l0C Sto"vai.«l tor the negro to advance 

then it closed with a crash. At the same 
j£ L wSdrew his coat from the Ian- 

^Tike a flash the negro wheeled, and I his 
hand sought a convenient hip pocket. 
Sever the weapon he was about to draw 
Bruce took no chances. With a bound he 
was behind him. A fist shot through the 
air -there was a robust click as it caught 
Eddie Carbon behind the air— and the 
black man curled up and rolled away. 11 
really looked as if the negro was about to 
demonstrate the law of perfect motion, 
which proclaims that a body once set in 
motion has a tendency to move on m a 
straight line forever. 

Bruce had knocked him into the gloomy 
recesses behind the posts at the left of the 
room. His first inclination was to traverse 
the space between himself and Bailey so as 
to gain possession of the lantern, but cau- 
tion made him stand by the negro who 
might require a second installment of fistic 
reasoning. 

With this in mind he grasped the pros- 
trate negro by the collar and drew him out 
into the light. 
" Get up," he commanded. 
The negro did not move. Either he had 
been knocked unconscious or was feigning. 
Bruce inclined to the latter opinion. His 
aching knuckles seconded the conclusion. 
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No granite paving block could have inflict- 
uo a u" i Carbon m tne 

C °«TLp body and aging bad *» 
M ™ lifted his arms, while Bruce hurriedly 
v. a w rackets They were empty. 
T^etefdy mo^Utoward'his hip pocket 
S been for the purpose of mUm.datmg 

B ?he discovery softened Bruce. Alter* 
there had been no real danger, and he was 
so ry to have punished the negro so seva* 
^ Besides that, he was showing symptoms 
o y f real distress from the blow, havmg 
grasped his head with both hands. He was 
also moaning, as if in pain^ 

Even as Bruce censured himself, the ne- 
gro fell to the floor. It was ailing, 
headlong pitch into the shadows behind the 
left-hand row of posts. . 

"The light," Bruce called, moving to- 
ward Bailey to receive it. 

It was the very move that the negro 
desired. His thick skull had scarcely felt 
the blow delivered by Bruce. He had 
dropped as a matter of convenience-to give 
himself time to think. His d.stress had been 
another bit of finished acting. 

Not over six feet from his head was a 
door It had been hidden from Bruce by 
the line of posts-the shadows—the dis- 
tance at which Bailey stood with the light. 
Not until the bang of the closing door was 
heard did Bruce realize that the negro had 
escaped through it. 

Like a shot he was after him— through 
the door, into a vacant lot, where the negro 
was just clearing a high board fence on the 
street side. 

To the everlasting discredit of Bruce de 
Lisle, he used an expression that was—well, 
let's be charitable; it sure was expressive. 

At various points within the inclosure 
Bruce saw the blurred outlines of trucks 
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and carts which had been stored there; 
rows of racks and stakes that lifted from 
the black shadows. To pick his way 
through this jungle of trucks would deprive 
him of the initial momentum that would be 
required to scale the fence. Eddie Carbon 
had taken it on the run; he knew the open 
spaces, and had made the high board struc- 
ture with ease. 

Hesitancy is credited with losing the most 
of life's prizes, and Bruce paused long 
enough to lose Eddie Carbon, so far as 
following him over the fence was concerned. 
But the end was not yet. There was the 
warehouse and the door that opened onto 
the street. With this in mind, Bruce darted 
back into the building. 

" The door— open it quick," he shouted 

to Bailey. . 

It reallv seemed quite a simple thing to 
do, but after a frantic search for some 
familiar device to take hold of, Bailey— to 
his disgust— realized that there was none. 

The presence of his clerical friend should 
have restrained the sizzling outburst which 
followed, but it did not. He popped a me 
of vocal punctuations which would fail to 
pass any editorial censorship unless ex- 
pressed by a series of dashes. 

" Th' blooming handle— where is it? be 
finally spluttered. 

« \ nice question to ask me!" protested 
Bruce with fine sarcasm. " Find it! Good 
Heavens, Andy Bailey-you are muddling 

lL In vain they sought for some catch or 
spring that would release the door, forget- 
Sg that it had been part of the gambling 
genVy's foresight to provide for just such 

^Tadd totteir mortification, they heard 
the carriage roll away from the door For 
he second time since becoming involved n 
Z backer Pot mystery they listened to 
the clank of galloping hoofs as they receded 

^MVelTki" exclaimed Bailey, holding 
the light far above his head and pointing 
£ a dot about two inches long that had 
been cut into the door. It was about six 
£S £m *e floor, and the last place any 
one would think of looking. 

» Much good it will do us now," growled 



Bruce as he slid a pencil into the groove 
and threw back the spring catch. 

It would have been hard to find two men 
more crestfallen than Bruce de Lisle and 
Andy Bailey as they stepped out to the side- 
walk in front of the old warehouse. Bailey 
was nervously splintering a toothpick into 
fragments convenient for blowing from his 
mouth. 

" What is the colored population of this 
country, anyway?" he asked. 

"Several million," answered Bruce. 
" Why?" 

" Oh, nothing in particular— except this: 
when they all commence making use of 
their brains as cleverly as Eddie Carbon 
can exercise his, hold your hat on with 
both hands: that's all!" 

" Cheer up! We're out of the sewer, 
was Brace's comment. 

" But not out of the swirling mess of 
evil that eddies about the Cracker Pot." 

" Hardly. We have been whirling about 
in circles ever since we made acquaintance 
with the place. Look— Connors's 'house 
of mirth ' is down near the corner. We are 
but a short half block from its entrance." 

Neither Bruce nor his friend realized 
that their disgruntled frame of mind was 
occasioned by the terrific jar which had 
been administered to their pride; and of 
all the inopportune moments for an addi- 
tional blow, this was the one. It came 
in that form of mental alarm which is 
sometimes flashed in duplicate. Both men 
received the shock at the same moment 
Both stupidly stared at the other. Bailey 
was the first to voice their mutual thought. 
« The big negress-what inline name of 
Mor v are we to do with her?" 

For the time being Bruce lost that pro- 
fessional asset so highly prized by the 
Sgv-his delivery. Blank amazement 

vocabulary he turned to a form of expres 
lion that resembled the spluttering of a 

8a Sen h °i e if to verify the universality of 
te lav« which govern menta 1 te.epathy 
Z giant negress waddled through he 
wareS door. At any rate, whatever the 

Sum of thought ««2^Wh 
dently knew that some conference, closely 
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• j her sood and welfare, was 

the SShued lady was once more in 

^course she never knew it, but right 
then and "ere her subsequent career was 
Seel influenced by the thmg she d.d 
S3 it was only what a women have 
done at all times and ever wffl. She taJked. 
n quantitv it was torrential-a comb ma- 
ion of the Whirlwind and the waterfall- 
St neither man understood a word she 

Estrange lingo gushed forth-one that 
was strong in" Ufs" and "\\o S s 

* Some kind of African palaver, said 
Bruce, his mind reverting to Captain Jake 
and his Congo voyage. 

« Spickle English?' asked Bailey. \ou 
know— United States?" 

Just why he should have considered it 
necessary frantically to wave his hands and 
murder his good Anglo-Saxon while asking 
so simple a question, no one but Bailey 
knew. 

" Ug," was the polite response. 
" Guess it must mean ' No,' " was Bai- 
ley's comment. 

"Ask her if she knows Captain Jake, 
suggested Bruce, thereby deferring to Bai- 
ley's superior ability as a linguist. 

"Wog," answered the negress, as if a 
repetition of the question was superficial. 

" That's it," was Bailey's cheerful com- 
ment. " You see, ' Wog ' means ' yes,' and 
' Ug' is ' no,' in her talk." 

" I am glad you get along so nicely with 
her," chuckled Bruce, " because you will 
have to chaperon the lady while I go for a 
truck or something." 
"Who? Me? Not on your life!" 
" Oh, very well — come on, then, if you 
think she's strong enough to walk." 

" Hold on— wait a minute. You mean to 
say that we have got to walk the streets 
with this?" 

" Certainly. What are we going to do — 
leave her on a pile of straw, the same as we 
did Joie?" 

Again the negress showed evidence of 
comprehension— a quick appreciation of the 
4 A 
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fact that Bailey was 
.rasped him by the arm with a d« tc ? 
would revolutionize the automobile mdus 
try if its registration could have been se- 

^here^ou are," remarked Bruce with 
due solemnity. "Isn't it beautiful-the 
way she trusts you? Why, man you have 
a chance to make her your fnend I far hie. 

" Get the truck," groaned Badey. Oet 
two trucks— anything! " 

" I'll hire a carriage down at the terry 
entrance, and will be back before you know 
it " said Bruce. " If Eddie Carbon con- 
sidered that it was safe to load her into a 
four wheeler, we ought to be willing to take 

a chance." . 

" All right, Bruce, but for the love of 
mercy do me a favor-have a heart You 
know— pep— speed— get back quick, will 

you?" . 

Even as Bailey finished he turned to the 
negress, and there was a note of imploring 
protest in his voice. 

" Let go arm— see? Take hand off— un- 
derstand? Let loosey. Then I give nice 
candy— smoke— tobac— anything." 

Without waiting to learn the result of 
' Bailey's efforts in the art of bribery, Bruce 
hurried toward the ferry. His way led past 
the Cracker Pot, and here he paused long 
enough to peer through the windows, but 
there was little to be seen, as the police had 
left the place in darkness. 

It was all very gloomy and depressing. 
So much so that he began to question the 
sanity of his own and Bailey's allegiance to 
a lost cause. 

The strain of the night was beginning to 
tell. He was weary, both in body and 
mind. His fighting spirit was on the wing. 
He was through. They would load the big 
negress into the carriage he was about to 
engage, and take her to the police station. 
It was time to call upon Captain Wallers 
for assistance. 

Looking at his watch, he found that it 
was twelve thirty. 

" An hour from now I'll be in bed," was 
his comment. 

Right there conscience blew a whistle, or 
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rang a bell— at any rate, made some sort of 
a fuss. 

" How about the poor chap you left on 
the straw— down in the Cracker Pot cel- 
lar?" shouted conscience. And the worst 
of it was that the clarion voice kept on 
repeating the question, "How about it? 
How about it?" 

Some concession had to be made to so 
persistent a monitor, so Bruce stepped to 
the curb to secure a better view of the 
Cracker Pot frontage. No matter how 
weary he was, some effort at concentration 
had to be made. 

Well there was the main entrance to the 
Cracker Pot. Certainly, he knew all about 
that Then there were two windows, one 
each' side of this entrance. All right, there 
v is nothing new about this, either. If he 
intended to gain entrance to the Cracker 
Pot for the purpose of releasing Joie some 
starting point of greater, value would have 
to be found. , , 

How about the ladies' entrance, he a,ked 

klfe crossed the sidewalk and tried the 

d °° r - , 1 A 

No use— it was locked. 

Returning to his point of vantage at the 
curb Bruce for the first time gave attention 
o the buildings which flanked the CracUe 
Pof a ship's chandler;/ on the right, a ra n 

^l^hafwas this' Three doors to 
the Ig7ho P building! In the cento, the 

S'e^y-edtotheapa^ao 
one-well, that was strange-^here 

"^hetookeS breath of wind sth.ed 
Thete was a creak-a wee, significant 
creak- The door was swinging on its 
hinges. It was open! 

This was nteresting. Hau ng i 

J£ of ancient ro.U«„e con»o» 
-u-. ,nH more crowded districts o. 



York. He saw that the alley had no con- 
nection with the rag shop, except as it 



offered a means of reaching the rear houses. 
And now conscience tendered its own re- 
ward. It came as the result of Bruce's 
fixed attention on the problem relative to 
Joie. 

This alley — it might offer a solution to 
the vexed question, " How did Connors van- 
ish from the Cracker Pot?" 

Once more Bruce retired to the curb, and 
from this point considered the value of his 
discovery. There was no doubt but that 
the right-hand side of the alley was the re- 
taining wall of the Cracker Pot. 

To venture within would have been in- 
discreet, as he was without a light Bai- 
ley's embarrassing situation also called for 
relief at the earliest possible moment. He 
would hurry to the ferry house, engage the 
carriage, place the negress in it, under Bai- 
ley's charge, and keep the whole outiit 
moving long enough to allow for a complete 
investigation of the promising alley. At 
the ferry entrance he hired a weary-looking 
old chariot drawn by a team of horses that 
showed signs of life only by the fact that 
they were still in harness. The owner and 
driver was one Larry Doyle-lifelong resi- 
dent and hackman of Cherry Hill. 

The ride to the warehouse was a short 
one and as Bruce emerged from Doyle s 
veteran coach he saw that Bailey had evi- 
dently effected some sort of compromise 
with the negress, as her arm was linked 
through his with all the confidence of a June 

^"Escort your friend to the carriage," 

said Bruce. , 
So far as Bailey was concerned, speech 
would have been like unto the rustling of 
dried leaves, or good wine wasted at the 
spigot. English for him had become a dead 

U ThTcombined efforts of the three men 
were required to squeeze the W*S«* 
tions of the negress through the carnage 
door, after which Bailey climbed on the 
front seat by the side of Doyle 

« it's a shame we can't make two loads 01 
this," was the tatter's comment as he noted 
the strain on the traces. 
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OUTSIDE, the slosh and steady run of 
an angering sea, an uneasy circle 
laboring beneath the sullen gray of 
heavy skies; within the fo'c'sle, an integral 
part of the stench and fetid darkness, 
slumped heavily across the sodden confines 
of a bunk, his eyes red, gritty, their pupils 
still obscure as to their functioning, a man. 

" Shanghaied—" The word picked itself 
out sharply from the reeling jumble in his 
brain. He clung to it as something definite, 
something that he could focus upon. 
" Shanghaied—" He, Danny Whalen, 
chief mate of the crack clipper ship Flying 
Cloud, shanghaied, like any drunken dock 
rat, aboard some rotten old packet! 

It was in the days when a respectable 
seaman couldn't even drop into Jerry Sulli- 
van's " Chain Locker " for a nip and a ball 
without the formality of being tapped on 
the head and lowered into a waiting dory. 

The hell of it was that the formality 
didn't end there; for the next " ruffle " or 
" flourish " or whatever the devil the navy 
men called it, was to take a beating from 



the chief mate of the new rat trap—and 
they were rat traps and hell ships, too, for 
it was only rat traps and hell ships that 
found it necessary to resort to shanghaing. 

Jerry Sullivan was considered a shang- 
haier of parts. A story made the rounds 
that he had once sent a dead Chinaman to 
a ship in the harbor and collected his fee 
of twenty-five dollars before the ship's offi- 
cers found it was not a case of drunken- 
ness. This was considered very unethical 
of Jerry. 

Danny, gingerly feeling the lump on his 
head, heard the door being unlocked. Some- 
how he rose to his feet. Enough sense had 
returned to him to realize that it would do 
him no good to protest and threaten. In 
spite of his youth, he was something of a 
philosopher and a good deal of a fatalist. 
However, if there were any " ruffles and 
flourishes " coming to him he firmly decided 
he would give the chief mate the battle of 
his life. 

The door slammed back and in strode the 

mate. 
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He was tall and bony. Deep-set, watery 
blue eyes blinked uncertainly from behind 
red, bushy eyebrows. A small mouth 
curved downward at the corners. The nose 
—a succession of lumps and ridges-resem- 
bled a deformed and overripe tomato. The 
chin protruded, bringing into prominence 
a Ted, sandy beard. 

« So! Harbor gaskets on an A. enr 
He referred to the insignia on Danny's col- 
lar " Gome out on deck, bucko, and turn 
to^and get a wiggle on or I'll bust every 
bone in your neck." 

Danny, without answering, left the 10 - 
c's'le and began to secure the ship for heavy 
weather-coiling down lines and lashing the 
gear about the decks that might get adrift 

in the storm. . . . 

A cow-eyed Norwegian, slow in obeying 
an order of" the mate, was promptly knocked 
gallev west, and the curse: You block- 
headed Scowegian, when I say ' chop-chop 
I mean' chop-chop "."was thrown m for 
good measure. The Norwegian brought up 
gainst a huge block and lay there like a 
dunned ox, his shipmates ! hun ^ 
distance. One. a Breton, 
over to souse him with sea water. J hen 

h mate put his fist back in the pocke f 

his coat there were two senseless forms m 

^oSand aft the mate raged, finding 
faul, kicking the slow forcings yd and 

beating the quick for being wise. H 
™« rowine his crew by using the tactics 
S r ha/taught him: » To lick every man 

fUlly - ?d a it?^HditTand \he night of the 
regained its sohdity a q[ Qne 

beating the ship s log na q d „ 
- James Watkins, A. B ta ove _ 

Danny recogni ed the ma ^ 
Dan Brannigan he hardest ^ 

Pacific ^^"S been knived, 
tfen,townti,andyethadal- 

w ^'sSf^-- 

Danny found himself a r» 

Ustening to the P^^^ from 
of them were seamen, the rest, r* 



the Barbary Coast; a tough, drunken lot of 
dock rats. The fo'c's'le— an evil-smelling 
hole in the deck-was dark and shadowy 
and smelled of oilskins and salt horse. An 
oil lamp that swung back and forth to the 
rolling of the ship cast grotesque shadows- 
painted additional evil on faces that were 
perfect. Two English cockneys had drawn 
off by themselves; their clay pipes glowed 
in the darkness— smoldered— darkened— 
with ihe steady puffing of resignation. 

The inevitable sea lawyer had the floor 
and was saying: " And he cussed and clout- 
ed beat and kicked until I got tired oi it 
and so I went for him, and did you swabs 
help me? Pfthaa! -sailors? A bunch of 
yaller-bellied Chesapeake Bay oyster 

P ' And so it went-but soon the voice sank 
low blended unintelligibly with the heaves 
and creakings of the ship. The hstemn, 
circle narrowed-drew in upon itself, leaned 
ever closer to the central figure, who whis- 
pered on and on and in whose voice there 
had crept a note that was sinister. 



II. 

Steadily the Riding Scud bore south- 
westward. Two weeks after sailing, Ga lop- 
in' Dan Brannigan had not lessened his 
abuse, beating at the slightest provocation, 
sending them aloft with a curse and a kick, 
and double irons for those who resented. 

Then one night the sea lawyer agar, held 
the floor in the fo'c's'le. It had ta> a 
dav of bitter torment. He had slacked the 
brace, and the rr*te bad beaten «md 
3 untn Captain Mason had interfered 
with the delicate warning that murder_un- 
fortunately, he could not tolerate. _ Then 
he had sent the sea lawyer forward to bathe 

hiS . iniUrk " vul f tell you right here," the 
voice half sobbed, « that 1'U get square 
3 him if it takes me all my life, 1 tell 

y0U The l 7eItless circle tightened-drew in 
again upon itself, again leaned closer to 
S central figure, who whispered on and 

of the ship. 

It happened in a rush. 
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y, a A heen «iving the murmurings 
K^^TSStenUon. During the 

wh things were understandable, laieu 
2lSe quilt of a man's existence- 
^' Danny Whalen!" the voice reached out, 
s narp3distinct from the ** 
fumbled hush of the whisperings He 
^a^edeyetaw^se^*^ 
who said: "We need '-again the voice 
sank low — " a leader." 
There was no mistaking the import of R- 
"Danny Whalen" the voice ™***» 
wife a hi more sibilant than the waters 
surging past outside, " you had a mate s 
S? Why the hell don't you join us? 
You re the only one here that can navjga^ 

a ship. Ain't you got the guts?" Thf voice 
rushed faster. « You've stood .m* and 
said nothing, and now, by God! — tne 
voice cracked sharply and pitched to a high, 
insane note-" you'll join us or well feed 
vou to the fishes. Take it or leave it-your 
"choice— here and now." 

The faces of the circle were pivoted to- 
ward him— tense— strained with the look 
of fear mingled with the strengthening des- 
peration. The murk gleamed-flashed 
strangely here and there with glints shot 
off from steel— there were knives, guns— 

"Yes, Danny Whalen, we'll slit your 
throat if you don't, and if you squeal, may 
God have pitv on your soul!" 

They waited. The timbers creaked, 
groaned and sighed in their endless conflict 
with the restless sea. The lamp swayed 
on through calm, unworried arcs. The faces 
were still— motionless. Sometimes an eye- 
lash flicked. 

Danny slid a careless leg over the edge 
of the bunk and stretched lazily, as upright 
as the narrow confines would permit. When 
he spoke his voice sounded curiously weary 
i —the baffled voice of intelligence trying to 
make itself comprehensible to the minds of 
| children. 

" Mutiny," he stated evenly, " is punish- 
able by death." Then he added, as a sop, 



a coating for the distasteful obviousnessof 
fact that he had just offered. No 

voyage lasts forever." a**,** 
The truth, however, was not obvious 

you can take the ship from her officers 
with a couple of guns— some knives— 

^Knives'" The sea lawyer's vo.ce trenv 
bled to a shriek. « You think W» fc*j 
Danny Whalen-we a.n't-amj/ Ueve 
Spons-we've busted through the 
bulkhead and into the storeroom-there 
ain't nothing we don't need that ain't hidden 
Tthe chain locker. I planned everything. 
We'e s^t-set, I tell you-all but the navi- 

ga ''The bosun can do dead reckoning but 
for what we need, for the course we need to 
to " he leered knowingly, cunningly at 
; h e others, "to get to the place w hat ^ 
pot to set to, we need more. We neect 
f^Dannv Whalen, and by the livin' God, 
we'll get you-alive, if you do our nav.gat- 
nV and if you won't "-the words dropped 
with the precision of a steel hammer striking 
against iron-" we'll get you dead 

Another patch was shaping in the quilt. 
Sense nodded to the overwhelming crush of 
numbers-numbers welded to a deadly 
power of unity by the searing fires of mul- 
tiple and unconquerable hates. The circle, 
weaving through the shadowed murk, was 
increased by one. 

hl 



There came a night when the Riding 
Scud, a pawn for the uncertain winds, fell 
off The careless helmsman drowsed, a 
wretched, drearv figure at the wheel. The 
mate, standing at the taff-rail talking with 
the skipixr in low tones, saw the vessel 
lo*e wav. With a bound he snatched a be- 
laying pin from the fife-rail and struck the 

drowsing helmsman a blow on the head. 

The man crumpled without a sound. 

" Blundering fool— I'll teach you to doze 

at the wheel!" the mate bellowed, kicking 

the senseless form again and again. 
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" Bosun:" he roared. " Send that mob 
of fishermen on deck, on by the wench that 
gave you birth, I'll send you to hell with 
her! Chop-chop now, you carrion! " 

Softly, quietly, his lips barely parting to 
permit the words to flow through, the sea 
lawyer, standing at the top of the ladder, 
spoke in a whisper to each man as he 
came up. 

Danny realized that the moment had 
come. He looked at the mate, outlined rug- 
gedly against the gray sky— at the slinking, 
muttering rats of men that drifted past him 
from the ladder head. His mind sickened 
revolted at the patch that was being fitted 
in— there was something beyond the mean- 
in- of the moment that he had failed to 
grasp-something that had eluded him- 
that was eluding him still. _ 

The surface urged that here was simply 
a case of rottenness fighting rottenness with 
the devil at hand as a judge between the 
two, and yet, in spite of all, everything in 
him. everything that had gone to he mak- 
ing of his training urged him to the other 
side-at whatever cost-at whatever sacrl- 
fice _to that other side where the mate 
stood alone, impregnable, superb in his ar- 
r "mce of power, of authority, standing 
four-square-no matter how dirty the co- 
upon the pedestal of Command, that high 
Si that must remain unshaken through- 
out the endless reaches of the sea. 

Tt no longer eluded Danny-thatwas it 
what he had been groping ^searching for 
in the darkness of his indecision He ^ 
an officer-above all else-no matter what 
had happened to him, or what the Fates had 
hurled upon him, the idea stood out plain 
and sUaSt- His place belonged back aft 

~H?pS'*e mainmast; darted through 
to Starboard side and raced for the poop. 

The 2a lawyer was there before h.m. 

S h-d the fining voice curious y 
clear above the noises of the deck. Mr. 
Se, we don't like your habits or your 

agaP f at the monumental insolence, drew 
feu fwt back to strike. , 
I om ^.mewhere in the silent group of 
Jninba'kofthesealawyercameasmgle 



shot. The fist sank weakly— Brannigan \ 
hesitated— mute— resisted to the last the I 
sapping weakness that forced him to his 
knees— superbly kept his head upright; 
then, with the expenditure of his power, 
bowed slowly to the duck. 

Danny saw the splendid collapse, a sck- 
ening lump clogged his throat, dumbly he 
tried to move forward— to take his place 
before them. His knees felt weak, his feet 
leaden, his mind refused to function, the rest 
was blurred— chaotic. 

The second mate, a sickly youngster fresh 
from school, broke the spell of hypnotic 
stillness by jerking out his pistol and firing 
hysterically at the crowd. 

The boatswain screamed as the bullet 
pierced his side. 

That scream broke all hell loose. From 
a ^oup of stunned, silent men they whirled 
into a wild, maniacal mass of animals- 
fighting, yelling, clawing. They reached 
the poop deck and fell upon the second mate 
and the skipper and bore them down 

The sea lawyer, his face livid with hate, 
was cursing, kicking«and stabbing the body 
of his tormentor; his face had lost aU sem- 
blance of human form; his mouth dripped 
foam; flecks of blood spattered his lips 
where his teeth had punctured the skin. 

The vessel had swung about and was 
running free-her yards yawed back and 
forth in crazy abandon -the rigging 
whipped and strummed at the strain im- 

^C^aiterthc^tehna struck 
the helmsman it was all over; to body had 
been cast into the sea, along wah those of 
the skipper and the second mate • 
lawyer gripped the situation at its flux- 
iL^ncfrtam moment when -actmn - 
stron dy in and opens the gates of mob ac 
Son to the bitter, coldly clear forces of rea- 

S % a h n a d t°llay r "-the men stopped short 
and listened-" from this here moment on- 
"e, " \nd he pointed a mean.ng tag* 
over the side. "Whalen!" he snapped. 

" Where are you?" h 
Then as Danny stepped out from tnc 
- , ' i, t , vant you to come with me. 
rtTeTt of y u go forward. Stand your 
learned watches as before. Keep her on 



After Mr. Danny Whalen 
her old course. After > t<) ^ 

her e gets busy then well • 



sea lawyer lead the ,ay to the cap- 
tain's cabin. . , Dan 
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been there-somehow-anyhow- 

*J£ feaVawver must not know None 

/Jem mu/know even 
Danny had made sure. It struck n 



Snt a stunning shock ripping through bs 
fram He wondered in a lightning flash 
Sher or not the sea lawyer W £»g 
it. With irritating precision and watchful 
ness he circled the room, and tossing his 
coat over the object, hid it from sight. 
It was a woman's shawl. 

IV. 



V-' 



There was nothing particularly remark- 
able about the shawl-a light, flimsy thing 
of wool— the remarkable thing was that it 
should have been there at all. No breath 
of a woman being aboard had been sensed 
in the forecastle. The fact implied a num- 
ber of things. They curveted through 
Danny's mind during the trifling period of 
time it had taken him to cross over and 
conceal the amazing object beneath his coat. 

If she had been the sort of woman who 
sometimes finds her way aboard for a pas- 
sage or two before being flung back upon 
the streets she came from no such efforts 
would have been made on the part of the 
old man to conceal the fact of her presence 
on the ship. That no one aft had known of 
her led Danny to suspect that she wasn't 
one of that sort at all, that she was some 
one of importance, some relative of one of 
the officers, perhaps— the idea seemed 
the most likely of the lot— the captain's 
i daughter. 



^Z^Zw^y^sM: "111 
purherolher^urseassoonasyougive 

me the position you want to go to. 

" On a large table that stooc I near the dc.r 
were the charts and the ship's log. On 
Ihe chart Danny saw the vessel's postUon 
for the previous noon marked by a smaJ 
dot and circled. Dividers, pencrts, parallel 
ruler, and erasers were scattered over the 
chart iust as thev had been left there by 
£ sk ip P r before- He shuddered the pic- 
ture away. His eyes clung to a bookcase 
overhead" It held, besides the usual Bow- 
ditch, Azimuth Tables and nautical alma- 
nac, a treatise on ornithology and a novel 
of Gertrude Atherton. 

" Here it is, Whalen, and remember — 
the little pig eyes of the sea lawyer glittered 
balefully— " no monkey business and no 
questions!" 

Plotting the position given him, Danny 
brought the point of his pencil to rest upon 
a dead-white chart. Four hundred miles to 
northward was a group of islands; another 
-roup spattered delicately an equal distance 
to the northwestward. The latitude and 
longitude given him, however, set square on 
an unnamed island, represented on the chart 
bv a dot. 

' " The course," he said, " will be soutn- 
sou'west until morning." 

The sea lawyer nodded mutely. He stood 
before the glass, tapping it gently with a 
grimy finger. " Dropping," he muttered, 
" dropping hard— I'm going up to take a 
look. For the time being, Whalen, youll 
stay in there when I don't want you on 
deck." 
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He hesitated a moment and then added: 
" I might's well tell you we're gonna sell the 
cargo for what we can git and then scuttle 
this left-handed, ballyhoo. There's your 
room." 

The sea lawyer indicated a door on the 
starboard side and mounted the ladder to 
the deck. 

Danny, a slender feeling of exaltation 
creeping over him, opened the door of the 
room that was to be his. 

From out of the gloom that shrouded the 
narrow confines of the cabin, he caught the 
slightest suggestion of a startled, quickly 
smothered intake of a person's breath. 

V. 



"Pop-he's gone?" The girl faced 
Danny, staring searchingly at him through 
a pair of hard, jade eyes. 

" Skipper?" 

She nodded. 

■ Yes miss " Danny stared blindly over- 
head " So," he added. " is the rest of 
them. The rest "—the words were dust— 
" of them that counts." 

She looked at him curiously, speculative- 
ly He wondered why she didn't cry. 
Daughters, he figured, when their fathers 
were dead, should cry. 

"I'm sorry," he muttered. The state- 
ment sounded hoflow-a mockery of the 
tumult inside him-worse than a wastage of 
words He wanted her to kill him. In- 
stead,' she stated, in a perfectly even and 
controlled voice: 

"Why?" , „ f 

He told her-loosed the hideous mess of 
self-condemnation that had been festering 
within him. He felt immensely relieved, 
nlunged at the end of his recital into a hesi- 
tant stumbling avowal of the things he was 
going to do for her-to atone-to erase in 
S2 measure the stain; explained fum- 
blingly to her precisely what, in h.s eyes, 

^AnT at f0 the end the jade in her eyes 
glinted into him, pricked their needle points 
into the clear blue of his own. 

« You're goin' to keep me safe from the 
sea lawyer and the rest?" she said 

"Until I die." The utter simplicity of 



its deliverance relieved the statement of its 
banality. 

" You're a queer un." 

" I suppose I am— queer. Things," he 
hastened on, " bother me." 

" What things?" 

" Queer things— like souls." 

An uncertain light filtered in upon her. 
" You'll keep me," she said, " even— from 
yourself?" 

" From myself." 

" You wouldn't want— me?" 

" It ain't a question of that." 

Se raised a speculative finger tip to the 
edge of her teeth. 

"So!" 

Danny wheeled. The word had slithered 
from some one standing behind him. 

The sea lawyer stood framed in the open 
door. 

VI. 



" By God!" the sea lawyer grinned ami- 
cably at the two of them. " A slut! " 

Danny, his face dead-white, closed with a 
rush. After the first smashing blow the 
sea lawyer, his fists doubled into enormous 
hams and his head lowered, let out a roar of 
angry amazement and settled down to work. 
Danny met him. Shoulder to shoulder they 
dealt out man-killing punishment. Witn 
no attempts at parrying they battered. _ 

Danny went to his knees, his face bruised 
and bleeding, his head swimming. 1 he sea 
lawyer rushed in to finish with h.s feet 
what he had battered to his knees with his 
hands. Danny saw him charging toward 
him and he rose to his feet and clinched, 
fighting for his strength. He landed a 
mighty right hook flush on the jaw and in, 
sea lawyer clung to him, crushing h.m 
around the middle. They broke blood 
dripped from Danny's mouth, It ran down 
his chin, over his naked bruised chest and 
vanished into the tangle of rags that swung 
from his hips, the remains of h.s shirt 

The sea lawyer, swaying drunkenly, hu; 
lips drawn taut over tobacco-stained teeth 
his black, hairy chest showing angry ed 
welts staggered and caught himself on the 

would end it all. Danny watched h.m 
Trough bleared, glazed eyes; unconsciously 
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he braced himself for the supreme struggle^ 
The <ea lawyer bellowed, spouted little 
£L of blood and saliva from his mouth 
He half fell, half rushed the mtervenmg 
distance and struck at the reeling figure that 
swam past him. Wildly-mad y he struck, 
again and again-his arms slowed down. 
For a brief instant he saw a form stretched 
grotesquely into a heap of shuddering fleshy 
Danny felt a soul-shaking blow, the earth 
swam in drunken circles-somehow-some 
one _gently lowered him to the deck-he 
could feel 'it with his hands, he struggled 
mightily with his arms and legs, they were 
dead, they wilted slowly, gently under him 
and through the haze that was closing his 
eyes, stealing away his senses he saw- 
In the comer, apart from it all, stood the 
girl with the jade eyes. Infinitely nearer, 
swaying in circles, towered the sea lawyer. 
She crossed the cabin, nodded down at him 
and turned toward the sea lawyer. 
•' He's a queer 'un," she said. 
And permitted herself to be enfolded in 
the eager grip of the sea lawyer's arms. 



VII. 

The moon, circled with a huge halo, was 
the first presage of the storm. The sky was 
blotched with rapidly drifting clouds. The 
ship ran into soft, easy, glassy swells; she 
bowed down deep to them, rolling and pitch- 
ing restlessly, her ancient timbers groaning 
and creaking. 

The moon came out at intervals. It 
showed glassy hard upon the rolling surface 
of the sea. 

The wind behaved erratically, hauling 
back and forth, driving the exhausted sea- 
men from brace to brace, increasing in in- 
tensity and dying back to a mere breath. 
The barometer faltered and fell, rose slug- 
gishly, and dropped again— in the space of 
half an hour. 

And Danny, beaten in body and soul, 
stumbled out upon the deck. 

VIII. 

" It's up to you, Whalen — we — I — " 
The sea lawyer spread one hand in a help- 
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less gesture. 
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OF COMMAND. 

« To hell with you and the ship—and 

hC '' You'll die— with the rest of us, 
Whalen " the voice whined incessantly on 
through the singing of the strident wind. 

" I know." 

" You're a hell of an officer, Whalen! 
Danny stood on the poop in the lee of the 
cabin, his fingers grasping the rad tightly. 
He answered, through the swirling storm of 
water that blew past him— his eyes fixed 
on the slim, graceful spars that cut wide 
swaths against the gray, angry sky. 

" I ain't an officer," he said, " but I d 
like to pretend I am — once more." 

" You means you never had a ticket? 
the sea lawyer shouted at him. "You 
means you been stringing us all?" 

" Not that. I have a ticket all right— 

"Then what fell— " 

" It's something you wouldn't understand 
— no one would ever understand." 

"Then save us, Whalen! You knows 

what to do." 

Danny nodded quietly. " I'll save my- 
self," he said. " I'll save that part of me 
that's cryin' out for help— and, maybe, if 
the imitation's good enough— maybe, when 
we're all down there— together — " 

The dawning day had been ushered in 
by a roaring blast of wind that had whipped 
spare rope ends into tatters, had sent great, 
green seas tearing past, roaring in crazy 
abandon, their white tops torn into shreds. 

The Riding Scud rose and fell with the 
seas. When she hesitated and struck, the 
water pounded her unmercifully. Sea after 
sea piled aboard her, filling the sea boots of 
the men, making their oilskin clothes a 
mockery. Her sails snapped and cracked 
with the fury of the storm. 

The faces of the men ran rivulets of 
water. The bosun faced for a moment the 
full force of the wind ; it whipped his beard 
until it looked like soaked rope yarn. 

Danny eased her labor through the storm. 
He feared the sails would go. The sea was 
on his port bow. She was racing along a 
green slide one moment and bucking a mon- 
strous, white-combed giant the next. 

A huge wave rose directly under the life- 
boat and smashed it to splinters, leaving 
only the blocks and falls hanging there. 
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It began raining. The wind lashed their 
faces with it, stung them and then blew ,t 
down their already soaked necks. 

A great, gray sea lifted her bow up, and 
mv afd the? with a rush, left her there sus- 
pended in mid-air. She dropped with a 
cnish- the earth seemed to hes>tate in iu 
SSt' It threw the sea lawyer flat on h.s 
fa£-then a crashing, swishing roar and a 
vST more terrible than any before. 
SSied the door to the galley washing 
he cook out on deck, raced aft and crushed 
S watch against the bulkhead, and sub- 
sided with a swash and a gurgle ^ ran 
out through the scuppers. I he watch 

bC « To hell with the ship and with orders, 
too!" sobbed the sea lawyer, throw.ng his 
oilskins on the sodden, drunken deck They 
crawled into their bunks and listened to the 
sea tumbling down above their heads. 

Dannv didn't care. Let them go. Let 
them sink like sick rats if they cared to 
Al he wanted was to ride the storm- to 
his hand, his feet, where they shouk 
be when the last plunge came-to breast 
SL auger of the heavens and the seas four- 
SJSTob the pillar he was struggling to 

" V S gust came as he had been o- 
pectnrg; k bent the masts with their scanty 
Snv2 A boom told him something had 
3 aVvay a black, whirling shred 
5E»d over his head and he knew it was 
a sSl \ c acking smash and the foremast 
caS 'down, splintering close to the deck 

7 rewire, and splintered wood 

She listed to starboard— a hurneci, rv 

• „a them maddened, crazeci, »•» 

seized them i»<» ,i r pwed the 

hacked at the wreckage that strewed i 

the winds and storm, 
arm's length of the ship. 



carried away, snapping the lines that held 

it like so much twine. 

" She comes!'' The cry. almost of exul- 
tation, hurtled from the poop. 

A big, foaming sea came charging like a 
maddened giant— it towered up and up— 
up above the men who scrambled for safety 
—up like a wall of green glass, hung for a 
bare instant— and dropped. Like a broken 
thing the Riding Scud stopped and wavered; 
she gave a sickening lurch and rolled over 
to leeward, dipping her gunwales. 

Half naked and staring wildly the men 
clutched any manner of support and clung 
there their feet kicking and sliding on the 
slanting, slippery decks. Doors flew open; 
all manner of gear belonging to seamen 
came tumbling out upon the sea. lhey 
dug their fingers into each other in a mad 
attempt to hold on to the only thing that 
promised them life; others dug wildly at the 
deck for support. 

« Cut' Cut! " their voices yelled hysteri- 
cally " God in heaven-the mast-cut it. 
She's coming back! She'll 

And just as the vessel struggled back like 
some ti ed thing, a sea that blanketed out 
very sky itself whirled smash.ng down 
upon them. 

IX. 



The wind died slowly, as d reluc andy 
and thwarted of its purpose. M *** 
the sun broke through in a golden glance 
bathed the mastless derelict *#* 
an the bosom of the ocean with a coat oi 

a long, rolling swell that rocked the half 
^S^^es stood staringat 

Slv^blm^stingsolighUyupon 
lips that were at I***- 




CHAPTER Till— {Continued) . 

PULSATING LOVE LETTERS. 

"¥'LL read them aloud," answered Field- 
I ing, grinning. 

* He opened the first letter, and 
cleared his throat to read. Garry paced 
nervously . across the room and back; he 
fumbled for his cigarette case — found a 
cigarette and lighted it. 

" Well?" he cried impatiently, tossing 
the match away. 

" It begins just with his name," said 
Fielding. " Guy: 

" I am furious with you. Ordinarily I would 
not write to you at all, but I am casting all 
discretion to the winds to-night. I am really 
very angry with you. You pretend to be in 
love with me, but you don't behave as if 
you are. You go on flirting outrageously with 

77ifi Btory began in the Argoty 



half the women in town, and probably say 
the same pretty things to them that you say 
to- me— and I won't have it! It makes me 
too disgustingly cheap. You must stop it or 
stop making love to me ! That's flat ! I will 
not share you with any one. Do you hear? 
It's bad enough to care about you at all. I 
wouldn't if I could help it, because I really 
don't like you or admire you or respect you, 
but you have somehow managed to make me 
care — I don't know how! I am in the grip 
of this tremendous infatuation that is making 
me act like a little fool — and 1 know it — and 
you know it! But you don't know this — 
that there is as much hate mixed up in it 
as there is love — and I'm a very uncertain 
quantity. I don't even understand myself, so 
you can't possibly understand me. And what 
I want to do now is to warn you! You are 
playing with dynamite, young man, when 
you play with me. You can't treat me 
lightly. I'm not at all the sort of girl that 
you have known before. The same tricks 
won't work. And there is a force working in 

AlUtory Weekly for October 28. 
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me called Pride-that * ^cly t0 cau *' lr " u_ . 
S C e to/ort try to make me jealous And 
Hnn't think vou can make me one of a string 
SivSs *ho flutter about you and Rur- 

wh at to do about you. 



Garry dropped upon the edge of the big 
couch, looking quite gray and hag- 
He was trembling. 
g " Some letter," mused Fielding, putt.ng 
it back into its envelope. 

- An honest letter," said ^ f ™ 
a carl who plays fair and tnes hard to look 

^^^'tactis-she's mad about 

him," added Fielding. 
« Infatuated," said Garry. 
« What difference what you call it? bne 
certainly tells him to watch hts step . 
Se others or he'll have to answer to her 
And that looks like evidence to me. 
« Re-wl the rest of them." said Garry. 
Fielding opened the second one ^ 
« This hasn't any beginning at all, 
said. " It just starts off— 

the Raincsford * am ^ t of your door! Wasn't 
ting into a tax m front y rf Je 

that odd-thatouto aU the bc 
in this town it was jusi < ? Poor 

p^ng at that moment and sa* ^ 
I . Guy! All your time wasted ^ ^ chcatinR 
rate^amoufla ? e -n AT ^ , 

and lyms and m*"** t a relief to 

you to have this trying { 
* om e! G^,Iam happy to eel ^ ^ 
at last! I f ve ha ed your^ho ^ ^ ^ 
attraction for me! \™* u in my 
Because I ^J^JX caring! And 
heart and loathed I my* , ^ you a 



« well, let's have them! Get it over, 

for pity's sake! " cried Garry. 
Fielding read: 

"Dear Beast: 

- You are right ! You are not worth caring 
for and I would stop caring, gladly, if I could! 
I have tried! 1 have looked at myself in the 
glass and told myself just ho*' worthless you 
are' 1 have walked the floor scorning myself 
and reviling you-dragging out all your petty, 
cheap little weaknesses and faults and failings! 
But it is all so useless. 1 still count that day 
lost on which I do not feel your arms around 
me It is hideous— revolting to me— this slav- 
ery to the feeling you arouse in me. But 1 
cannot seem to break the spell. 1 tav, ■ mo- 
ments of wishing that 1 were dead ; and out of 
it a!l-or that you were ! How gladly I would 
weep over your lifeless form. Even the agony 
Tf Teaming to do without you would be so 
welcome^weet gnef! For I hate loving 

^redmy^doi^^ It^dbe, 

dri ft every day nearer destruction. U» 
fnlveariy afternocm-and already I am long- 
S foTto'-night! We will dance and forget- 
to-night I 

"\ours, (iK „ 



Was that the last letter- a 5 ked Garry 
hopefully- ptpldine, comparing the 



"What letters to write to him! What 
can bethought of them?" wondered 

G ^hey evidently pleased 
kept them," answered Fielding. " He -u 
have been proud of them-and of 1 h.s power 
over her. What «*» 'J. 

- ju I tTSSe^yi could overwhehu 

^^^^ 
ing achievement of his We . 

"Poor Kathenne. wnispereu 
. i " noor tortured Mai 

through dry hps, P^ r ^ . 

Fielding unfolded the last letter. 

He began: 

•• Of.ar Beast- .., Y ou must 

•Vou fr.ghtcn*. mc las, nigh r ^ , 

no, try to hurry me . Im> y<w _ 

I am always thmk.ng what i dcep 
night and day! And >«, I «e*» 
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..-. r er denied my- 
em wanted, and 1 have 



in the end. Because I have nev 



self anything i ^ - -_, j t 

ably beat me-surely break my heart And 
fet I am i bring myself to give vou up! My 
1 L u that circumstances will inter- 
ne and »v. me-some outside influence 
IZ £ and take the whole «* 

feel as much as 1 feel, or sufier as much as I 
suffer This infatuation for you is a kind oi 
rnadness burning in my blood. 1 can no more 
resist it or quench it than one can resist or 
quench fever. And I will succumb to xtm 
the end, inevitably, as one succumbs to fc\er- 
unless I am saved. I have moments, too of 
planning to run away. Once, I had my bags 
packed. And once I went to tea with you 
with my brother s revolver— loaded— in the 
pocket of my coat. But you were so sweet— 
so deferential-so humble-and yet so com- 
pelling—so masterly— 1 could not do what 1 
had foolishly planned to do. But you must 
not hurry me. The moment for my decision 
will come and I will choose. Meanwhile— 
for me, this hell of indecision, of vaccillation, 
of doubt and fear and dread; for you, pa- 
tience. The trap is set '. Your prey is snared. 
Soon you will be devouring me. Wait tran- 
quilly I " K " 

"You see," cried Fielding, staring at 
Garry with burning eyes. u She killed 
him'. It's as plain as it can be!" 
"Impossible!" cried Garry. 
" But she as much as says it! She ad- 
mits sne had thought of it! She had even 
gone with a loaded pistol! These letters 
are conclusive proof! No jury in the world 
could listen to them and still retain any 
doubt!" 

" Xo jury must ever know they exist!" 
cried Garry. 

" I'm afraid you can't prevent that," 
said Fielding. 

The eyes of the two men met ; then Garry 
rose and advanced upon Fielding. 

" Give them to me," he said in a low 
voice. 

" No— no funny business, now!" 
"Give them to me!" he repeated more 
menacingly. 



" I won't, I tell you! Justice has 8* to 
be done! Joan has got to be cleared. I 

TuMvCt his warning was, Garry never 
knew for before Fielding finished speaking, 
Gany was upon him. Vigorously wife 
^strength fean vou would 
he possessed, Fielding resisted. S ™gggng, 
nonimeling each other viciously, they 
clinched, fell, and rolled over and over upon 

^trtie first onslaught Fielding had thrust 
the letters behind him-and then had 
dropped them as Garry's clutch tightened 
upon his wrist; and there the letters lay 
scattered upon the thick rug as they fought. 
\nd they fought like demons, each man 
thirsting for the other's blood— each man 
for the woman he loved. 

But Garry was stronger. Gradually 
Fielding's resistance grew less; and sud- 
denly, under the force of Garry's repeated 
blows, he collapsed, and lay in a heap on 
floor _ pale — motionless — scarcely 

breathing. 

Garry wasted no time upon him. Un 
his hands and knees he bent to gather up 
the letters — those damning letters in Kath- 
erine's own writing against which no coun- 
ter testimony or legal advisers could defend 
her. Here, he knew, was her life in his 
hands. 

He had got them all and was preparing 
to tear them across when he felt a sharp 
stab in his leg. 

Turning, he found Fielding over him 
with a hypodermic in his hand and an ex- 
pression of cunning on his face. He had 
tried trickery when he felt his strength fail- 
ing, and realized that in a fistic encounter 
Garry must win. He had only pretended 
to collapse. And he had seized the oppor- 
tunity — when Garry's back was turned — 
to bring out his hypodermic needle and 
shoot an injection into Garry Carpenter's 
leg. 

Struggling against the powerful effect of 
the drug, Garry tried to rise, with the let- 
ters still clutched in his hands; but now 
Fielding was more than a match for him. 
He kicked out viciously, sending Garry 
sprawling. And as he lost consciousness 
his one agonized thought was that Rath- 
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erine would be left-defenseless-with Sil- 
vers and Fielding and the letters against 
her. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

BARTLETT AND THE DARK ANGEL. 

AS Garry lost consciousness, Moffat 
A Fielding drew a long breath of re- 
i» lief Then— with a swift, stealthy 
look about-he filled the hypodermic again 
Verted it in his own arm with trembhng 
finders, and shot the piston home. The 
Z ^hich had acted so swiftly as a nar- 
cotic upon Garry, merely quieted and stim- 
mated Fielding. Irritable, nervous, a most 
S>Sble without it, he became-almost 

He picked up the letters and thru* them 
carefully into his outer pocket. Then he 
elanced'down at Garry uneasily. 
g He did not know how long the d^S 
W uld keep him inactive, as its effec dif 
Ters considerably upon different systems, 
and he was most anxious to detain him m 
SfSsta'. apartment for ^ b«te Uj 
to come Accordingly he confiscated the 
L y a-led ropes that held back the 
nlmask hangings in the drawing-room, and 
Jffta "bofnd the unconscious mar is 
ankles and wrists securely. Thus making 

main lights, leaving only he dim lamps 

auisitive or interested. Inty were 
Sd to comings and going, torn D. 

ing heart ^ d trough 

« The King of Clubs, ne ecu 

hoarsely to himself. 



He was enjoying the adventure for its 
own sake as well as rejoicing in his triumph 
over Garry for Joan. He had a mind fash- 
ioned for plots and conspiracies. In a dif- 
ferent environment, under different influ- 
ences, he might have been a great states- 
man or a daring criminal. But he was only 
Moffat Fielding— an idler— a nonentity. 

He had moments of realizing his lost op- 
portunities and squandered talents, how- 
ever and it was this, perhaps, that drew 
him to Joan. She was a might-have-been, 
too Thev had that bond in common— the 
consciousness of each other's potentialities. 
Certainly she had been kinder to mm— 
more understanding-than any other wom- 
an he had ever known-kinder and more 
understanding even than his mother. His 
mother had expected such great things of 
him-had dreamed such big dreams! She 
had never been able to reconcile herself to 
him as he was. But Joan knew so much 
more about life. She had lived out in the 
open fighting for survival with any weap- 
ons that came to hand. How could any 
Altered woman know the things Joan 

Welding admired Joan b*aus* she had 
succeeded She had conquered poverty 

and manlood-OM thought. 
A, a* c* pulled »P before ■» 

JSH-and Charlie admitted h.m. 
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^5S?S?S*-d of his inside. I* 

and strode up and down 
ing there, impatiently as he waited, lor 
the door was locked. 

SitSs. I the absence of the other two 
men had observed a decided unwdlmgne** 
™ mmSf to remain alone in the room 
™ th *e stiffening corpse. He bethought 
himself of his old friend Bartlett alone at 
his table in the supper room, and decided 
to go down and chat with him to pass the 
te. Leaving Charlie to watch for the re- 
turn of Garry and Fielding, with instruc- 
tion* to summon him again when he was 
wanted, he crossed the room to Bartlett s 
table Bartlett looked up as he ap- 
proached, and mustered what strength he 
had left to smile a greeting. 

" Hello! You look kind of pale! Any- 
thing wrong?" asked Silvers, observing at 
once — in spite of his own preoccupation — 
the other man's ashen face. 

" Oh, no. Just a litUe tired, that's all," 
answered Bartlett. " It's pretty close in 
here!" 

•' Anything I can get you?" asked Sil- 
vers solicitously. 

" No, thanks," answered Bartlett, " noth- 
ing!" 

He moved the napkin cautiously, making 
sure that the telltale blood stain was well 
hidden. In spite of his long friendship with 
Silvers, he did not know how far Silvers 
was to be trusted. He had found it a 
pretty good policy, in his later years, not 
to trust any one. And he preferred to go 
on playing a lone hand now — as long as he 
could. 

Silvers sensed his unwillingness to con- 
tinue the subject of his physical condition, 
and tactfully dropped it, turning to the 
waiter to order sharply: 

"Here! More champagne!" 
Bartlett chewed upon his cigar and wait- 
ed. He was wondering what had brought 
Silvers back — wondering if the police had 
come — if any one was suspected of the 



crime A dozen questions framed them- 
selves in his mind and were *uppr^ 

« Its very interesting here, was what 
he actually^. " They laugh and danc 
and chatter as though there weren t a care 

^eve^alf cW-were fixed upon 
Silverss face with well-disguised keenness. 

« Ye* they laugh and dance," answered 
Silvers,"' leaning forward grimly, " while * 

man lies dead upstairs!" 
« Dead?" repeated Bartlett. 
"Murdered!" 

They were gazing straight at each other 
now Bartlett warily, Silvers interested to 
observe the effect of his dramatic announce- 

m< "What's that you say?" asked Bartlett 
slowly. He was aware of the quickened 
beating of his heart— and he wondered if 
the blood was coming faster. 

"My dancer — Da Costa — has been 
killed," whispered Silvers cautiously. "1 
haven't let them know, of course! Don't 
want a panic. Haven't even called in the 
police yet." 

"Ah!" breathed Bartlett, in relief. It 
was impossible to hold back the exclama- 
tion. 

" Eh?" asked Silvers. 
" Isn't it dangerous to delay?" asked 
Bartlett. " Won't you have to answer to 
them for it?" 

" I've got some pull," said Silvers; " be- 
sides, I've got a kind of private detective 
working on the case quietly. We are hop- 
ing to get the goods on the murderer be- 
fore dawn. You see, whoever did it is in . 
this house still. The doors have been 
locked since midnight!" 

" Have you any clews?" asked Bartlett. 
The waiter poured the champagne; Bart- 
lett wet his hps with it. 

"No, that's the worst of it. No regular 
clews like you usually get in murder cases. 
But we got a couple of girls under sus- 
picion." 

"Girls?" repeated Bartlett. 
"Yes. We think a woman did it! He 
was the kind of a guy to be mixed up with 
women, you know. What's that the French 
say?" 

" Chcrchez la femme," quoted Bartlett. 
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And he smiled. It was a smile of triumgi 
—and yet an ironic smile, too. C hen lie. 

la jemme!" . ? „ 

"Means 'find the woman, dont itf 

erunted Silvers. 

^•It does," admitted Bartlett. "So 
that's it, eh? You're investigating these 

^After 'em hot-footed." Silvers assured 
him " If vou're interested, you can come 
up and look the ground over, if you like. 
He's still up there- just as we found him. 
Maybe you might get an idea about solving 
this mystery that we've missed 

"No" said Bartlett slowly. No, i 
don't think I'm interested! Not interest, 
edf Besides, the fewer you take up there 
Se better if you want to avoid arousing 
fu pSon. These jiggers of yours would 
Son take fright if they got an idea .ha 
was up! I guess you'll handle the affair 
all ri"ht by yourself, Nat!" 

" Well, I'm going to do my damnedest 
Silvers assured him. " What a stroke of 
fuck! Can you beat it' My. first mgh 
here' And this thing happening! H a 
g t a lot of notoriety it U rum me-and 

Hp was sorry for Silvers now. But 

Ae kind of man who always lands on h 
Set' Besides, he was beginning to feel 
.- ST ,nrl weak He saw the room, 
S tty vtS as though through a 

S And he^ook a fresh grip ^>n himself 

if he let go and fainted, tne> u 
wound and— maybe guess 

Charlie approached and tapped Silvers 

° n .«fback! He's waiting for you 

^tSh"t''' cried Silvers eagerly, and rose. 
<xt g U see" he called back to Bart- 
N ° W T H^oeared Charlie followed 

a crash across the table, but tne wuu, 



baric beat of the jazz band smothered the 
sound of his fall. He had not strength 
enough to raise himself. His mind was 
growing hazy. The music and the laughter 

blended confusingly in his ears. He closed 
his eyes wearily. The lights hurt them so. 

And his last conscious thought was— 
whether they had evidence enough against 
one of those girls to send her to the chair. 
If he died without confessing— there would 
be no one else who knew the truth. That, 
he reflected, was pretty awful. 

But somehow he didn't seem to care. 
Nothing seemed to matter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE ABYSS INVISIBLE. 

AT Katherine's table, Jack Kendall be- 
came very drunk. He seldom took 
L much liquor because he was a very 
steady-going voung man, who declared that 
k was folly to drink one's self into a state 
of unconsciousness or imbecility. Ordi- 
narily one drink or two-for the sake of 
conviviality -sufficed him. But to-night 
he was upset by his interview with Kath- 
erine and her outrageous behavior, ne 
sensed a new, wild, lawlessness about her 
that he did not comprehend-and R wor- 
ried him. To offset his depression, he filled 
h s glass again and again. Once Muriel 
Coleman laid her hand warningly on h s 
arm as he was about to raise hfe gto £ 

and very wistfully into his eyes. It hurt 
to tha he should have chosen just Ofe 
o caTn to take too much because her 

older man's good opinion o fj«t 
having had more than was good or mm 
h b that time, Jack resented her interfer- 
ence, and with a scowl, drank it off. 

»I know what I'm about, he saio- 
- Please don't bother about me, Mune ! 

Wter that she said no more. But she 
watched him anxiously as he grew more 

^rrsome men who grow happier 
S^Vbtodover^s 
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w devilish recklessness, 
independence, her devil ^ 
He began to watch for Da ht ^ 
the dancer did not °°**&*f^^ was 
absence °±^£^Z£*«* 
afoot, P^J^^t occur to him, 

™» reSP ° n ? h b a Da C sta was dead! He 
of course that Da ^ Rath _ 

SiT Mo cxecution-perhaps dope. He 
In™ that he was powerless to stop her H 
SS w » tated herYntention; but he meant 
fo o ht utmost. Meanwhile, as she pjjed 
from one man to the next, his eyes followed 

Garry Carpenter and won- 
dered what had become of h.m-whether 
he too, was involved in Da Costa's disap- 
pearance. That there was something up, 
he felt certain. He felt it in the air 

- Where's Garry?" he asked finally 
when Katherine came back to the table at 
the end of her third dance with Rob 

Stewart. . . . 

»I don't know. Tete-a-teting some- 
where no doubt, with that brazen little 
flapper in pink," she answered lightly. 

"I haven't seen him in a long time. 
Funny, since he came with us." 

" Rude, I call it," said Muriel. . 

"Do you think he can have gone? 

asked Jack. . 

* Gone? Gone home, you mean? cried 
Katherine. " But he couldn't have, you 
know. No one can— until daybreak!'^ 

" I can," answered Jack Kendall grimly, 
" whenever I take the notion. You don't 
think anybody can keep me here against 
my will, do you?" 

" But it was understood when we came. 
Nobody is to leave before dawn," said 



Katherine. 

'• Rot!" cried Jack. " I'll go if I like— 
and I've a good mind to go now! What 
do you say, sir? Got enough of all this?" 
he added, turning to old Mr. Coleman. 

" I have," responded the old man. " Not 
that I want to hurry you young people. 
But whenever you're ready, I'm ready!" 

He smiled around at them. Katherine 
began to tremble. Her heart was beating 
wildly. 
5 A 



« What do you say, Muriel? Shall we 
g °r Y a o f ca n J ?if you like," said Katherine 

^S^WeoS-et 

him home and to bed if we can! 

« I shall not go until the doors are 
opened at dawn," repeated Katherine. 
^She knew she could not go, even if she 
She knew Silvers would never per- 
mither to leave. But the others, guessing 
no£ oVthis, looked upon her deternu- 

Coleman. " I am not as young as you, my 
deT And I confess I'm a little tired, and 

verv bored." lW m 
• : You go, then, by all means, if they U 
let you out. You all go," urged ffthenne 
« There are dozens of men here who 11 look 

after me. Be glad to." 
She smiled at Jack. 

"Go along, Jack!" she said, her eyes 
suddenly lighting mischievously. 
He smothered an oath. 
« Little devil ! " he growled. " You re too 
anxious to get us out of the way! You re 
up to something. I'm damned if IH leave 
you here-not to-night! We all go or none 

of us goes!" 

" We stay, then," said Katherine, dim- 
pling. 

Her heart ached for poor old Mr. Cole- 
man, who really did look tired; but she 
could not go. If she attempted it, she 
knew, there would be trouble with Silvers 
— a vow, perhaps, with Jack in his ugliest 
humor— a scene— and everything that Gar- 
ry was trying to do would be rendered use- 
less. So she powdered her nose, and rouged 
her lips, and went off with Stuyvie Nettle- 
ton— though she felt she must drop if she 
had to go on dancing. 

And behind, at her table, her brother 
muttered grimly: 
" Little devil! She has no heart!" 



Silvers looked at his watch as he mount- 
ed the stairs to confront Fielding. It was 

a quarter past two. 
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" Well?" he asked gruffly, " where 's Car 
penter?" 

" I left him behind at the apartment. 
Open this and I'll tell you what happened," 
answered Fielding. 

Silvers opened the door to the little 
French drawing-room again, and they 
passed in. 

" Well?" cried Silvers again. 
"Read those!" said Fielding, handing 
him Katherine 's letters. 

He looked from them to Fielding, curi- 
ously, and began to read. His little eyes 
lighted feverishly. But he said nothing 
until he had read them all. Then— 

" So," he said, " the little Kendall girl, 
after all eh? I'd never have believed it— 
and yet— you never can tell! Women are 
like that! Soft as silk on top and hell 
underneath! Well?" 
Fielding faced him. 

" We read those letters back there m Da 
Costa's apartment," he said in a low voice. 
" Carpenter was all for destroying them 
without any one else's seeing them, but I 
wouldn't stand for it! We had a scrap- 
Ad I left him locked up there, and brought 
them They're yours to use in any way 
you see fit. But there's one condition. 
You've' got to let Joan and me beat it now, 
and no one is to mention that we were here 

at all!" 

Silvers frowned. 

"But no one was to get out before 

dawn!" _, ... « „„,, 

" Hell I was out," cried Fielding; and 
no one 11 miss Joan. We can sneak by the 
same way that we went before. Anyway, 
that's the condition. It's either that or I 
tear up the letters!" 

He confronted Silvers grimly. 
« All right," said Silvers. 
\fter all, it was all one to him, whether 
Toan got off free or was held for the mur- 
der All he cared about was that somebody 
should be held. In fact, if it turned out to 
be Catherine Kendall, the result might be 
distinctly to his advantage. There wa> 
Dlenty of Kendall money-enough to keep 
£wU thing pretty quiet. Mulder case, 
had been hushed up in New Y °* J efo £ 
But if loan turned out to be guilty-she 
Sould certainly stand trial, and there would 



be publicity — scandal — talk. It would cer- 
tainly be the end of the King of Clubs. 
With the evidence all against Katherine— 
he had at least a chance. 

" I'll send for her immediately," he said 
finally. 

" No, I'll send," said Fielding, and he 
went to the foot of the stairs and asked 
Charlie to tell Miss Olcott that Mr. Field- 
ing wanted a word with her. When she 
appeared, he spoke the word. It was 
" Come!" 

Silvers opened the door for them, behind 
the mirror that swung outward, and they 
slipped away, Fielding leading down the 
iron steps, Joan holding up her heavy fur 
wrap as she went. And downstairs in the 
supper room, Katherine danced, unaware 
of the abyss that was opening before her 
tiny feet. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BOUND, GAGGED, AND UNCONSCIOUS. 

WHEN Fielding tied Garry up fast in 
the heavy portiere cords and aban- 
doned him, unconscious, on the 
floor of Da Costa's bedchamber, he felt 
that for some hours to come that individual 
would be in no position to interfere further 
with his plans. 

But one so often reckons what may trans- 
pire without taking destiny into considera- 
tion I call it destiny, some men call it fate; 
some men call it luck. But all men have 
in mind the same strange combination ot 
events over which one has no control-tnc 
seemingly inexplicable bringing together of 
individuals who meet inevitably to mtiu- 
ence one another's lives. 

We seem to exercise free will in making 
our decisions, in our words and deeds 
and yet, sometimes long afterward we are 
able to trace back the sequence of events, 
and we find that what we have said or done 
has been brought about by something U.at 
we or some one else has said or done - and 
so on backward, until the whole thing forms 
a complete and connected whole-a pattern 
easily discerned. And all tto, d£S 
lieve us of any responsibility at all, but 
Jives tremendous weight and importance to 
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5 g -t developments wi« grow. 

* SflS a^nfof the woman 
apartment, took no m *fcs 
S-e small and very smart o ^ 
n. that very moment approacnms 

an herself, swatneu i p or s he 

one at all ranm™ _ j ^ 

£ hnanc^and social standing remamed 

m t^L woman of her importance 
wodd have ventured to drive to Da Ccatt . 
roonS in her own car ; but this woman rea^ 
STJ futility and the danger o attempt 
ing subterfuge and d.sguise. Her system 
Si to disarm suspicion by acting openly. 

The uniformed attendants in the hallway 
bowed low before her and assured her Oat 
she was expected. With a smile and a gra- 
cious little nod of her head, she crossed to 
the lift and mounted to Da Costa s floor. 

The elevator descended immediately 
after she stepped out. She drew a latchkey 
from her hand bag and let herself in. 

Finding the lights on, she advanced slow- 
ly and looked about her. 
" Guy? Are you there?" she called 

softly. 

Her voice was soft and low and charm- 
ingly modulated; but it echoed strangely 
in the empty rooms. She sensed something 
out of the ordinary somewhere, and felt 
suddenly, unaccountably, nervous. Recall- 
ing what the servants had said about her 
being expected, she wondered. Deep with- 
in her there stirred that distrust of Da 
Costa that she had always so firmly sup- 
pressed* She was aware that her position 
here was a precarious one. Her presence 
here could not be satisfactorily explained. 
Discovery meant destruction— swift, com- 
i • e, appalling. She had known that from 
the very beginning. But, weary of the mo- 
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t w davs-the dreary waste of 

""Stood -otate* 
thai Da Co*. W »»« Wt ^ * 

be better than this suspense. 

Sh r r0 ^ d loo e kedin tnd^th agasp 
chamber and looked im * heman 

of dismay she drew back, sta™« fi t 
on the floor. She recognized hun at ftrst 

What did it mean? 

She advanced and bent over him, fear 
J? But he still lived. She unfastened 
Lfbonds with swift, steady fingers ^ and 
lifted his head. He opened his eyes 
vaguely-and looked at her. He seemed 
not to recognize her at once. 

« Garry!" she cried anxiously. What 
is it > What has happened? Are you ill? 

He still stared-with a s light frown- 
knitted brows. He was making a ternnc 
effort to regain control of his faculties. 
« Louise?" he said finally, recogmzmg 

hCr He spoke with difficulty; his mouth was 
dry, and he was conscious of an unpleasant 

nausea. 
" Yes " said the woman. 
His eyes wandered around the room. 
« Oh' " he cried then, as realization swept 
over him. " Fielding? Is he gone?" 

"I don't know. I think so. There 
seems to be no one else here. You were 
tied up and I released you!" 

• It was good of you," said Garry, strug- 
gling to smile. " In return I shall release 

YOU, tOO." , .... 

" " Release me?" she repeated, thinking 

that his mind was wandering. 
" Yes," he said, " from the toils of the 

serpent." 

She grew paler. He raised himself slow- 
ly, and held his head. 
"Oh!" he groaned again. 
" You are ill!" she cried. 
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" Not really. He stuck me with some- 
thins. A drug, I think. My head is whirl- 
ing—and I feel a little upset. I'll be all 
right in a minute, I think. How long have 
you been here?" 

" I just came — scarcely five minutes 

ago!" 

" What time is it now?" 
She looked at her wrist watch set with 
diamonds. 

" Two o'clock," said Louise. 
" A. M.?" he asked. 
« Yes." 

" Thank God! I have only been ' out ' 
a few minutes, then! There's still a lot of 
time." 

He leaned back with a sigh. She brought 
him a pillow and placed it under his head. 

" Thanks," said Garry, and then shook 
his head at her. "Isn't life extraordi- 
nary?" he said. " I don't know any one 
I'd least prefer to see here than you— and 
yet — you've probably saved me — and 
others— as well as yourself by coming just 
now, as you did!" . 

« I don't understand exactly, said 

Louise. 

• No," he said, "you couldn't possibly. 
I'm going to tell you!" 

He drew a long breath and steeled him- 
self for the effort. 

« Da Costa has been murdered, he sai^ 
" Murdered?" she repeated. She had 
fallen into a low chair near the bed. She 
leaned forward, now, her hands clenched 
on the arms of the chair, and she went 
White to the lips. Her dark eyes stared 
out at him in terror. "My God!" she 
whispered hoarsely. " My God! 

"Stabbed by some one — identity un- 
known-in a little retiring room at the 
King of Clubs to-night!" went on Garry. 
« In order to save all sorts of scandal, I 
induced the proprietor - Nat Silvers -to 
let me search out the murderer before he 
notified the police. By some lucky ^chance 
Da Costa himself had arranged tha th. 
opening celebration at the cafe should la*t 
aHignt to-night, and that no one should 
£ n rmitted to leave before dayhght-so 
w C e IZ that the guilty person is there and 
^n't get out until the doors are opened. 
" But you-" she broke in swiftly. 



" Came here with young Moffat Fielding 
to look for evidence. We found some let- 
ters." 

" Whose letters?" she asked in a whisper. 
" Katherine Kendall's." 
" Oh! " There was relief as well as com- 
prehension in the sound. 

" I wanted to destroy them. Fielding 
didn't! He struck me with a hypodermic 
needle, I think, a. d then— tied me up here 
while he went bacK. with the letters. They 
must never he made public. They seem to 
incriminate Katherine — and you know — 
we all know— it would be impossible for 
her to kill any one." 

The woman opposite him lay back, look- 
ing very tired. Her dark lashes hid her 



eyes. 

" She has been madly infatuated with 
him," she said, " and jealous of me. So 
jealous that I have had to come— like thi^ 
— secretly — at night— to see him at all. 
One never knows what a woman will do- 
under certain circumstances. We— we have 
no sense of honor, you know— no scruples 
—no morals or ethics, I am afraid. The 
worst and the best of us! We are all alike, 
really' Only some are braver than others. 
All of us— we have only feeling — emo- 
tions." 

Garry sat up and stared at her. 

" Do you mean you think it might have 
been Katherine?" he asked. 

" Why not— if he goaded her sufficient- 
ly He knew how to handle women. It 
might have been Katherine. It might even 

have been I. 

« And there never lived a woman more 
perfectly poised, you must admit — more 
perfectly mistress of herself!" she added 
''Yet there have been moments when l 
could have wrung his neck in my two 

hands. He^^ f ^° f rSLS 
worst in us-the most violent- elemental 

hint You see, my dear Garry, your con- 
optSn of love is the convention^ dvfl- 
ized conception; but women arc noj . ovfl 
zed We do not think! Men thmk! 
Sten only feel. And Da Costa had 
way of swaying us to our depths And^ 
J very foundation you kno, j love»not 
very far removed from naic, cs^ 
when jealousy enters in." 
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He ^ shaken by J- 
the chair-shaken old, 
repeating things >m **# and 

old 2^^^ she gave any 
her despair. It was noi e 

indiCati0n0 ^nt^the"^ father, 
was no sign of it anyone ttI 

» No , no!" ^.f. d ^ g Atoo 

She couldn't have!" 
The woman opposite shrugged^ 
u sv could " she corrected him patient 

, v . " but Saps she didn't! There were 
of others who might just as easily 

^^"could only name them;' 
breathed'carry eagerly "I'm sure Kj*j 
enne b innocent! I belteve in her Ana 
Tlust save her, If you could only help 
me ' If you could only name me one who 
had reasons to kill him-and the desire tol 

JU She"miled and opened her eyes. He was 
startled at the cold gleam in them. 

» Yes," she said, " I can name you one 
who not only had the motive and the wish 
-but who even swore to do it." 

"Who was it?" cried Garry. Tell 
me!" 

" My husband," said the woman oppo- 
site. " And he was at the King of Clubs 
to-night!" 



. to com, * 
""lo™ f "S he panned *e an- 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HE MUST PAY THE PENALTY. 



GARRY stood staring, incredulously. 
"Your husband threatened Da 
Costa's life— and he was at the King 
of Clubs to-night?" he repeated, brushing 
one hand nervously through his hair. 

She remained quite calm— curiously 
calm. 
" Yes," she said. 
"Then he is still there!" 
" Yes. No one was to leave before dawn. 
Guy planned that trick especially to keep 
him there— while we kept tryst here. He 



^ef M^and had been growing 
JSuslately. ^ had begun - su^t 

"? Thad had alew unpleasant scenes 
he is drunk, he is not a 
with him. \\ fa 
very amiable person. But you *i 

d °- YeT" ? answered Garry, nodding. 

« One can endure scenes that are caused 
becaui imebodv loves one and is jedouj. 

flatterine to one's vanity. But wnen 
f ^caused just bcaus, of wounded 
nride they are distinctly annoying You 
sT George has never really cared for n*. 
? L know! There has been a succession 
of mistresses. He has made no effort » 
conceal that fact from me, although ot 
course I should have found out even if he 
had The social sheets nowadays keep one 

informed." 

Garry nodded again. 

» He didn't love me. But he didn't want 
me to have any other lover. He married 
me because he thought the matxh a suitable 
one, and that I would make a worthy suc- 
cessor to his mother-a worthy mother to 
his children. But I never had any ch* 
dren. My life has been empty. I have 
tried for years to find contentment in my 
charitable works— my social duties and ob- 
ligations. But such things are poor substi- 
tutes. And all the while George was find- 
ing life very agreeable indeed. So, whetf 
I met Guy, I felt no compunction in hold- 
ing the marriage ties as lightly as George 
holds them. I decided that I owed him no 
greater consideration or loyalty than he has 
given me. He could not see things that 
way. He soon heard of my acquaintance 
with Guy, and demanded that I give Guy 
up. I refused. We had a succession of 
really quite melodramatic scenes, culmina- 
ting in a climax to-night. I told him that 
I was going to leave him and go away witri 
Guy!" 

" You told him that to-night?" 
" Yes," said the woman quietly, " at din« 
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ner. You've dined with us! You know 
our long, narrow table? Well, George was 
at the head of it, and I at the foot— alone 
together— miles apart. Or so it seemed. 
There were servants, of course, in attend- 
ance—and George respects and fears ser- 
vants. He is terrified of their tongues; so 
when— in the intervals that we were alone 
_I told him calmly that I was going to 
leave him and go away with Guy, he was 
powerless. He would have liked to strangle 
me, but he dared not. The servants were 
within call. He would have liked to rant 
and swear and smash things. But he was 
afraid of what the servants would say. He 
is a slow-thinking man— George. He end- 
ed by leaning forward and hissing at me m 
a whisper: ' If you do that, I'll kill the fel- 
low and swear that I struck him down in 
defense of my home! They always acqmt 
one jor that!' I think George is probably 
the only man who could think of avenging 
bis honor and saving his skin at the same 
identical moment!" 
She smiled. 

" But surely he was not in earnest, pro- 
tested Garry. . . 

" Oh, yes, indeed he was! He is just 
the type of man who would mean it— who 
would do it, too. You know him, Garret 
—thick-necked, heavy, stolid, vicious, with 
no saving sense of humor. God defend me 
from men without a sense of humor! And 
then — his tremendous ego — his colossal 
vanity He would infinitely prefer to shed 
blood-somebody else's blood-than to cut 
a poor figure in the public eye. And he 
resented my preferring Guy to him. He 
would not have had the world know it— 
lor anything t" 

" And he is at the King of Clubs to- 
night?" . , 

» Yes— most likely with his latest mis- 
tress He adores showing them off at such 
daces It makes him seem so awfully 
wicked You must have seen him dancing 
with them. I have, myself, a few times 
He always has them beautifully turned ou 
ami hung with diamonds. Poor things! 
HVnever keeps them long! I have always 
v»Tfh«n Thev earn whatever they get 
from htT He^must bore them frightfully. 
He's so dull!" 



Garry felt underneath this calm, cynical 
exterior the woman's terrific feeling — knew 
that she was maintaining her composure, 1 
only because it had become second nature 
to her to do so — because it was her tradi- 
tion not to yield — because generations of 
breeding had bestowed upon her this per- 
fect poise. r*He wondered how she had ever 
come to marry such a man- -in spite of his 
millions, his importance. She must have 
been so lovely — before her first freshness 
had gone — her features were still fine, and 
she had that distinction of bearing, that 
perfect grooming that is rarer and more 
precious than mere physical prettiness. 

" Well," she said slowly, rising, " I have 
given you my testimony. It is for you to 
follow it up. All I can add is this: If 
George killed him— if you can succeetl in 
making that fact clear— he shall not escape 
punishment! On that point I am deter- 
mined. I believe there is something in the 
law which prevents a wife from testifying 
against her husband— but if I must divorce 
him to do it— I will go on the stand and 
tell the truth about this! I wfll tell just 
what George has made of my life—how 
he has neglected me— flaunted his disgrace- 
ful affairs in my face-humiliated roe de- 
nied me affection and children— and I will 
repeat under oath what he said to me at 
dinner—' I will kill him and swear that I 
struck in defense of my home '-in defense 
of his home-think of it-^ because they 
always acquit one jor that !' " 

"You're not in earnest!" cried Garry. 
» You couldn't appear against your hus- 
band in your lover's defense!" 

» It is the only thing I can do now— 
for Guy," she said. 

« But you will be publicly disgraced- 
reviled - ostracized ! Public opin.on will 
. be against youl " 

She shrugged. . 
« Public opinion?" she murmured grimly. 
« Who cares. Can public opinion give me 
happiness? Can it give me peace of mind? 
Can it cure the ache in my heart? Damn 
public opinion!" 

He laid his hand on her arm 
"You are upset, now." he said gently, 
« excited, laboring under a 
This affair has been a shock to you. Go 
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of action. After all, n „ 
your husband ^***3rf -He has 
'' But ' ltiS C so t^" everything! 
had his own way » long , 

mm/ pay fAe pemi«y< „ . r 

« well," said Garry s owly that is y 
problem-Tor you to decide! I must ge 

^JSE." said the — 
" Hadn't you better go home and rest? 
" t no home. I^vehad my Aing 
packed and sent to the statiom My -nmb 
Lve been packing since dinner - im * I 
have some hand luggage and my maid 

" to'Le, ^en, and go to bed. Get 
some sleep. Ill telephone you or drop in 
3 see you as soon as anything definite 

b SfSuldnt sleep," she replied, with a 
shake of her head. " Take me back wfo 
you . I want to be where everything is go- 
ing on— where Guy is." 

" Very well," he agreed finally. 
Her car was waitkig-the car in which 
she had meant to carry Da Costa off. They 
drove back to the club. And they arrived 
at the foot of the iron stairway just as 
Fielding and Joan reached it, coming down. 

" Go backl" cried Garry quietly, barring 
their way. 

They halted, at that, in some dismay, 
and Fielding muttered an oath under his 
breath. 

" If you don't want trouble with the po- 
lice—go back, I tell you," repeated Garry. 
" It's not going to look well, you know— 
your sneaking off like this! It looks pretty 
much like a confession of guilt!" 

"Damn you," growled Fielding, I 
thought I put you out!" 

" Not quite," answered Garry. I m 
still on the job, you see— and I advise you 
to stick! You won't get far, I warn you, 
before the police will 1* on your trail. Bet- 
ter wait around!" 

" I agree with him, Moffie! I think we'd 
better," put in Joan. 



grace. They turned and ^ret 
steps. Garry followed them^ 
-th him brought up th e rear 
Y ^ C the nC dar? but when they reached 

^ Tw stared in blank amazement, 
with a low bow ushered her in. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE GRANDEUR OF THE PAST. 



THE day of permanent aristocracies is 
past Even in the older countries 
overseas, the peasant classes are no 
longer willing to toil in order to support a 
clS> of idlers and wasters. Dukes and 
tZ « going to work. . Counter J» 
opening shops and going in o the motion 
pictures. And it is impossible to work fox 
a Sing and still play the society game 
The society game requires a good deal of 
time. Besides the round of teas and din- 
ners and balls, there are the races, the sea- 
sonal resorts, the shooting parties and house 
parties and hunts. It costs a fortune, too 
to maintain establishments. Indeed social 
position cannot endure without funds- 
more funds nowadays than ever before. 
And money is harder come by, in this age. 
So even over seas the game of society is 
pretty nearly played out. In the United 
States of America it has practically disap- 
peared. Fortunes are made and lost so 
rapidly over here. Values are always 
changing. Everything is always changing, 
for new peoples are constantly coming in 
at Ellis Island, with new ideas, new ambi- 
tions, and a burning desire to achieve and 
conquer. 

Yesterday's immigrant grows softer to- 
day, as he rises above the necessity to do 
hard labor. To-morrow he will be well off, 
sending his sons and daughters to colleges 
and smart schools. And as they rise in the 
social scale, they will become le^s able to 
compete with the newcomers who are more 
hardened, who have yet to win place. The 
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order is always changing. To-day's mil- 
lionaires grown fat and gullible fall into the 
hands of to-morrow's millionaires who are 
still hard and shrewd; just as the sons of 
to-morrow's millionaires will fall into the 
hands of the immigrants or their sons who 
are landing to-day. They come, they work, 
they rise, they fall. 

The great town mansions arc torn down 
to leave room for office buildings, and the 
men who build the office buildings build 
new mansions in another section; the Fifth 
Avenue families of yesterday are gone, their 
names almost forgotten; the Park Avenue 
families of to-day engage the public eye in 
restaurants and opera boxes. By way of 
Palm Beach and Paris and London, new 
aspirants appear to-day to shine for an 
hour and then vanish. Newport has al- 
ready given way to Southampton. No 
one nowadays dictates the fashions or says 
who shall and who shall not be " m"! 
And these things are natural and fitting in 
a country " for the people, by the people "! 
There can never be a permanent upper class 
here; the places at the top are for those 
who can and want to occupy them. 
" Money " is the password to the magic 
circle. 

But time was when the old families — 
chiefly the old families of Dutch stock- 
had most of the big fortunes in New York 
and formed " society." In those days the 
Milburnes rose to prominence! And by 
amazingly shrewd investments, and clever 
alliances, they managed to hold their place 
long after the older families had drifted 
into oblivion. True, the Milburne fortune, 
once enormous, was now scarcely a fortune 
at all— as fortunes go nowadays— but the 
Milburne name was known far and wide. 
Youn" George Milburne had been a fa- 
mous "spendthrift at college. His gambling 
exploits, his racing stables had filled much 
space in Sunday newspapers. In conse- 
quence the Milburne name was synony- 
mous with millions. The Milburne mil- 
lions made such a pleasing phrase. That 
was why even at the King of Clubs the 
advent of Mrs. George Stuyvesant Mil- 
burne created something of a sensation. 
For Mrs. George Stuyvesant Milburne was 
one of the last of the social celebrities. 



Not that she was old. She was still in 
her early forties, but she belonged to the 
days that are past — the pre-war days, when 
there was still a Four Hundred, and New- 
port was its stronghold; and she managed 
to look less than her years without relin- 
quishing her dignity or grace or charm. 

She was no bobbed-haired woman in 
short skirts. She was slender, and moved 
with ease and lightness. Her brown hair, 
showing yet no trace of gray, was smoothly 
coiffed, and gleamed like burnished copper. 
She was rather pale, as women go nowa- 
days, and her great gray eyes were the most 
significant feature of her face. She dressed 
always in soft clinging things that suited 
her, and no one ever stopped to wonder 
whether they conformed to the moment's 
styles or not. She always looked well, ami 
" smart," too. And because she was a per- 
sonality, she was recognized everywhere for 
what she was; no one ever mistook her for 
anything else. And this, quite regardless 
of the fact that— since her marriage— she 
had been extensively photographed. Her 
name was known wherever the fashion and 
society periodicals circulate. 

At the King of Clubs— and the other 
places that Silvers had established— George 
Stuyvesant Milburne was a frequent visi- 
tor, a fairly well-known and familiar sight; 
but Mrs. George Stuyvesant Milburne was 
a stranger, indeed. Accordingly, her en- 
trance with Garret Carpenter astounded 
Silvers. 

" We need not go in there and face the 
crowd, need we?" she asked, indicating the 
supper rooms with a little jerk of her head. 
" Isn't there an office — or something?" 

" Yes. This way," said Silvers, almost 
obsequiously, leading. 

They all followed him, finding them- 
selves presently in a very small, very busi- 
nesslike room, furnished only with a few 
chairs, a few cabinets, and a desk. On the 
desk was a silver-framed photograph of 
Mrs. Nat Silvers and two little Silverses. 
It was the only human note in the room. 

" It is quiet here, at least," said Louise, 
sinking into the revolving chair by the desk 
with a little sigh. 

Joan sat opposite, ratber sulkily; she 
had not been exactly ignored by Louise, 
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sive and striking than Louise s, <u p 

^ coit in that- 
Fieldtag waited with brooding .mpj- 
tien^e Severs and Garry seemed to be de- 
ferring to Louise in perfect accord. 
f " n W S iU you have some champagne, Mrss 
Milburne?" asked Silvers hospitably. v\ e 
SSS very fine wines. Even your bus- 

BiaS^S then-" Yes, I think I would 
ScTa gl^. Something quite dry, please, 
and nicely chilled!" 

Silvers delightedly gave the order at the 

^And you might send for my husband," 
added Louise quietly, following him with 
her eyes. 

Silvers called the waiter back and sum- 
moned George Milbume. Mrs .Milburne s 
gaze came back then, to drift from Field- 
ing lowering face to Joan's sullen one. 

« I don't really think we need detain— 
these — er — young people," she said. " I 
hear the music and it sounds delightful.^ I 
am sure they will be wanting to dance'." _ 

" In other words, we're not wanted," said 
Joan, rising. " I get you, Mrs. Milburne. 
Come, Moffie! Let's go!" 

" But only as far as your table!" cau- 
tioned Garry. " We may have to send for 
you again!" 

" All right," growled Fielding, and they 
passed' out. 

" That girl — surely I've seen her some- 
where! With George, perhaps?" asked 
Louise Milburne. 
" Perhaps," answered Garry. 
"She's rather pretty," said Louise. 
" And the boy?" 



And the boy ; 

"Young Moffat Fielding! I told you 
about him and Katherine's letters! " 

" Ah— yes," murmured Louise, recalling. 

" I suppose," said Garry, turning to Sil- 
vers, " he has turned those letters over to 
you, now?" 

" I have them— yes," admitted Silvers. 



« Vnif ve read them?' 
.^' admitted Silvers, with some re- 

luctance. , oU wer e 

letting Fielding go. 

admitted Silvers, his back 
/ L wall " I've got to hold somc- 
5y" 4d L letter/ make the c ? 
a ainst Miss Kendall look pretty bad'. B - 
.ides if she's at the bottom of this, wen, 
£5 mi htn't be so much fuss raised^ 
■ S it had been Joan Olcott or John Smrth 
" I see You are depending upon the 
Kendall money and influence. You flunk 
if you can get her in the same boat with 
you, vou might save your skin 
y " Something like that," nodded Silvers 
defiantly. 

"Of course. Self preservation, you 
know Garry. You can't blame Mr. Sil- 
vers," murmured Louise. And turning 
with a smile to the little man, she added: 
" May I see those letters?" 

He looked distressed and extremely 

grieved. , 

" I'm sorry, Mrs. Milburne," he said. 
" But I've got them locked in my safe. I 
really can't risk losing them. You see I 
took a long chance in not calling in the 
police as soon as this murder was discov- 
ered—and I'm going to have one hell of a 
time squaring myself now— without getting 
in anv deeper." _ 

" I quite understand," said Louise. 1 
just wondered if I chanced to be mentioned 
in them." 

Silvers colored and looked at Garry; 
Garry nodded. 

"There is one mention of a woman 
named Louise," said he. " But of course 
it could not be Mrs. Milburne." 

" What was the mention?" asked Louise. 
"Oh, Katherine writes that she hap- 
pened to be passing Da Costa's apartment 
at two o'clock — going home from the 
Rainesford's dance — and that she saw 
' Louise ' just coming out." 
Mrs. Milburne sat frowning. 
" I suppose it would be quite impossible 
to — to suppress that one letter?" she re- 
flected. 

" Yes — quite," answered Garry. 
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<■ yes — quite," she repeated. "And 
after all— it doesn't really matter, does it? 
I was in Da Costa's apartment the night of 
the Rainesfords dance — and many other 
nights. Why deny it? After all, what is 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose, 
is it not, my dear George?" 

Her eyes wandered to the doorway, 
where her husband stood — crimson with 
rage. He had overheard. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HIS DEATH SHALL BE AVENGED. 



w 



HAT are you saying 



[2?" cried 



George Milburne, in a choking 
voice. " You have been in Da 
Costa's apartments—" 

"Many times," she finished for ^ him, 
coolly " Come in, George, and don't ex- 
cite yourself. We have had scenes enough. 
What we have to say to one another— all 
of us-we can say quietly, I am sure We 
are more or less intelligent human beings, 

after all!" , , . , t 

He made an effort to control himself, 
and came in, and closed the door behind 
him At first, hearing her words, he forgot 
where he was, in the wave of rage and hate 
that overwhelmed him. But now his cau- 
tion reasserted itself. So he carefully 
closed the door behind him and scowled 
from his wife to Garry and Silvers, who 
were intently regarding him. 

"You sent for me?" he asked of them 

" Yes," said Louise Milburne, nodding. 
" Do you know why, George?" 
" Why?" he asked. 

" 1 asked you if you knew why? sne 
repeated patiently. 

« No How should I know. 

He was a thickset little man portly 
rat her than fat; kept in condition by Turk- 
ic h-iths and golf and what not. His hair 
fas Sin U. neck was thick, he had puffs 
Tde^ eyes, and very loose sensual hps 
Lif hidden by a neat mustache. He was 



wore a white carnation in the buttonhole 
of his left coat lapel. He was renowned 
for that white carnation. Indeed, it had 
got to be rather a joke that he should wear 
white — who was so far from pure in word, 
thought or deed. An obstinate, self-cen- 
tered, pompous, egotistical little man, a 
vicious man, a dangerous man when he 
could not have his own way. Once he had 
caned a chauffeur, and it had cost a small 
fortune to hush the matter up. The chauf- 
feur's arm had been broken at the elbow 
and had remained stiff, rendering him unfit 
for further driving. And once Milburne 
had locked a girl in a cupboard— as a joke, 
he explained afterward— and she had been 
rescued hours later— a shrieking, gibbering 
wreck. He was not quite a nice man; but 
he was very rich. And when Louise Gar- 
land had married him- her first season 
« out »_5t had been generally agreed that 
she was " doing well." 

She regarded him now as she was wont 
to regard him, with rather amused, cynical, 
half-closed eyes. He hated the way she 
looked at him; but there was really noth- 
ing one could do about a thing like that._ 

"We sent for you, George," she said, 
" to find out what you know about Guy da 
Costa's murder!" 

He caught his breath and whitened. 
" Murder?" he repeated. His eyes went 
from her curiously, searchingly, to Silvers s 
face, to Garry's. Then suddenly he chuck- 
led, finding confirmation in the expressions 

of the men. 

« Murdered, eh?" he said. " That s one 
on you, old girl! What?" „ 

" It may prove to be one on you, sue 
answered suavely. 
" On me?" he cried, opening his cyes^ 
" Perhaps you forget," she said, that 
you threatened his Hfe-only to-night at 
dinner!" 

He frowned. . 
" I was joking," he protested. 'At least 
-you were getting me excited This i a 
hJl of a time to bring things like -thai up. 
I must say! And anyway-nobody heard 

Da Costa's life. You understand that, 
said Louise, turning to Garry. 
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nit y- «p are trying to dis- 

« The idea is that «e are i. > » n 

cover who killed Guy da Costa, 

Ga "I„d you suspect me?" gasped Mil- 

bU " Ce rtainly, that b a possibility," re- 

^t^-case," said Milburne slowly 
«1 can say nothing further until I have 
consulted with, my attorneys. 

His eyes wandered to Louise, and he 
g Wat y herwithaglearnofhat e inthein 

however," he added, ^memory, 
ouite as good as yours, my dear; and I 



iTaltv One shouldn't waste anything as 
loyalty. Une s ^ & cQm . 

finC - 35 tmmate-a wife-a mother for 
panion— a helpmate a . . ht 

your children. You relinquished the n D ht 
L have children but ^n -^ama 

^^tit^henlmamed^ 
mneteen, In my ignorant, chfldxd. ^ 
1 thought I loved you. I married you be^ 
cause I wanted a husband-some one to 
tat care of me-to guard me and gu.de 
me You wanted only a mate 
"And you wanted C«y do Costa, he 

"Sne'winced. "Yes-no., 

but I am no longer the innocent 



shall not forget what you \ ~ « but I am no longer the innocent 

presence of these gentkmen-m regard to cned ^ ^ married I a m 

your visits to Da Costa s rooms! „ & made q{ me T am ^ result 

"Oh if vou are thinking of divorce, ™ y u . - th u _ Guy da 



Oh if you are thinking 
sL 2 observed, smiling, " our lawyers can 
soon come to terms. Don't think that your 
own conduct in the past few years has es- 
caped my attention— or the attention of 
the detectives I have had following you. 
I have quite a little history of your ad- 
ventures in case I should ever be called 
upon to produce them." 
He glared at her. 

" Detectives?" he repeated, choking. 
" Yes, detectives, my dear George," she. 
responded. 



wnai. you nave ~- ™ , 

of years of association with you. Guy da 
Costa was kind to me, and sweet and sym- 
pathetic. And he was young-and beauti- 
ful-and strong. My lost youth cried out 
for him. He appealed to my imagination. 
He recalled the dreams I used to dream 
before I knew you." „ 
« You are shameless!" roared Milburne, 

enraged. , . 

"No, ashamed," she corrected him; 
•lives my dear ueorge," sue- " ashamed of you, and of the years I ye 
TZ the prospect of having endured you and countenanced you! Bu 

I'm through now! Do you near. 
Through! If you've killed Guy— as you 
threatened to— you've taken the one thing 
from me that I wanted— that I cared about. 
And you've gone too far! I'm going to see 
that you're punished! I'm going to see 
that you pay! I tell you— and I mean this 
—the murderer of Guy da Costa— whether 
it was you or any one else— has got to an- 
swer to me!" 

He stood silent, abashed, overwhelmed 
by her fury, which was greater than his 
own. All three men regarded her with 
something like awe— this stern, dominating 
woman — demanding justice and spurning 
deceit or disguise or subterfuge. Regard- 
less of public opinion, or marriage laws, 
she loved Guy da Costa, and she acknowl- 
edged it, with head held high; and she de- 



your private life spied upon is an unpleas- 
ant one to a person of your refinement and 
cultivated tastes. No doubt you shun pub- 
licity, too. You poor, bungling imbecile! 
You fool! Did you think I would let you 
go on humiliating me indefinitely? Did 
you think I thrived on your neglect and 
abuse? No, I only went on living in your 
house because there was no other man I 
wanted, and it was simpler to hold my 
place. But when I found a man that 
meant more to me— I was ready. You 
didn't think you held me all these years, 
did you? You killed what feeling I had 
for you on our wedding night. I have just 
endured you since then. God, how you 
have disgusted me, and bored me. And 
how you have amused me, too. My dear 
George, I know it says in the marriage 
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clared herself the champion of his cause. 
The pity of it was that she should have 
throw away such a passion upon a worth- 
less scamp like Da Costa. The world is so 
full of finer men; but somehow they rarely 
arouse a woman to such a pitch of feeling. 
It is very strange. 

"You don't mean to make public an 
this?" asked George Milburne finally. 
There was an agony of anxiety and appeal 
in his voice now. He was facing a force 
with which he and the Milburne millions 
could not cope. 

" Yes all of it," she answered. I oon t 
care who suffers or goes down! His death 
shall be avenged!" 

« But what's the use?" protested Mil- 
burne " I'm sure to be acquitted. I only 
threatened-I didn't really kill him. You'd 
need more proof than that to send me to 
the chair— convenient as that might be to 
you. And you can't produce any proof. 
I've been with Mable all the evening. I 
haven't left her once. You can easily veri- 
fy that. And if you go in for all this pub- 
lic it y _what '11 happen to you afterward? 
Wherell you live? Who'll be able to know 

you?" 

She shrugged. 

" It is useless for you to argue,' she said. 
» My mind is made up! At any cost—I m 
going to get to the bottom of this and see 
that the murderer pays!" 

" God, what a position for me! gaspea 
Milburne, breaking out into cold perspira- 

U °"'we might send for Mable— and ques- 
tion her," suggested Garry suddenly. 

" She could be paid to furnish him an 
alibi," answered Louise. 

« But no one has had time to prompt 
her or bribe her," objected Silvers. 

"The murderer has — if he came pre- 
pared to do the thing!" she reminded them. 
* All that could have been arranged before- 
hand You don't know George! He has 
no brains; but he has a certain canny 
shrewdness, especially where his own per- 
sonal comfort and safety are concerned! 

" But I tell you I didn't do this!" cried 
Milburne, " I had no reason to bribe Ma- 
ble. In fact, I didn't even want to kill Da 
Costa— afterward 1" 



" Ajtenoard? After what?" asked 

Louise. 



" After I left the house and joined Ma- 
ble. She told me what Da Costa was real- 
ly up to, and I was so tickled to think you 
were being double-crossed that I wanted to 
see the thing through and have the laugh 
on yout" 

" Double-crossed?" repeated Garry. 
Louise merely stared. 

" Yes. It seems Mable knew all about 
it. He told her and she told me — in con- 
fidence, of course. Da Costa was planning 
to leave my dear wife flat and elope with 
Katherine Kendall!" 

" It's not true," whispered Louise, going 
white to the lips. 

" If you don't believe me, ask Mable," 
said Milburne triumphantly. 
Louise turned to Garry. 
" Send for Mable," she said. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MAN WHO STOPPED BLEEDING. 

BARTLETT recovered consciousness 
slowly, to find himself still lying across 
his table, among the china and glass- 
ware and crumpled flowers. Thanks to the 
protection afforded by the surrounding 
palms, to the loud beat and thump and 
swing of the music, his collapse had re- 
mained undiscovered. Silvers's well-trained 
waiters were not in the habit of hovering 
too near. The patrons of his resorts pre- 
ferred not to be disturbed. So Bartlett was 
able to right himself cautiously, unseen-to 
wet his dry mouth with champagne ana 
lean back as though nothing had happened. 
His first thought was for the wound m his 
side. U had stopped bleeding! 

A little cry of satisfaction escaped his 
lips as he realized this-a warm glow ot 
triumph suffused him. 

If the wound had stopped bleeding he 
had still a good chance to escape! He put 
from him all thought of exonerating the 
woman they suspected. Tune enough o 
think of that later-if she was actually 
threatened with the death penalty. But He 
told himself that women seldom were. 
True, there was still the blood stain on 
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lived so boldly 



His coat 



W< shirt' That must be hidden 
nissnin. covered it. as 



Deiorc »» r f " tet if t he dead man won the 

long as he could ^J^^ going to told himself ha U t home t 

him he — - ' b ^ ^ wait until the duel, » J * convicted and 

— the floor? He^mu ^ ^ him _ lf he were W ^ ^ ^ them 



4, 



cross 

rest had gone. V= r~T he wou ld 

faUenaS S HeTdt She might risk 
stronger then. He iw , 
a little more champagne now. Ana a 

Only an hour or so till daybreak! 

fjtt he told himself, he would go 
to Da Costa's funeral and take a last look 
at him before they laid him away forevar. 
Forever! That was a strange thought! 
His career ended for good and all. But it 
was no great loss to civilization. And he 
had been an opponent— an enemy. Was 
it not a duel they were fighting-even now. 

He remembered that murderers always 
haunt the vicinity of their victims or the 
scene of the crimes; but he could not deny 
himself the satisfaction of attending the 
funeral, whether it was a risk or not; he 
owed himself that much. 

His eye followed the whirling colors on 
the dance floor. It was kaleidoscopic— be- 
wildering— fascinating; all swirling yellows 
and greens and blues and lavenders; reds 
and silvers and golds and blacks and whites. 
And through the smoky-blue air strange ex- 
otic perfumes drifted to his nostrils. He 
drank them in. And the music thrummed 
and beat and moaned and sobbed and 
sighed with passionate abandon. This was 
lite— lived to the utmost. And upstairs 
was death! 

Odd how his mind wandered. He had 
never thought much about death before. 
It was just the end of things; the night's 
rest after a long day. But that was the 
death that came gently and kindly to man 
in the twilight of his years. Not death as 
Da Costa had met it— struggling painfully 
— crying out in fear. He scorned Da Costa 



him-.f he were u«~ - ^ them 

sentenced ^ ^ chan he hoW 

how nonchalantly ^ how ^ ^ ^ 

carelessly a man could die. r 

Sr^H ^re -re nothing-what 

mmmi 

you looked at tn n B s 

t^Vl^r He had' ahvays been a 
spSt He scorned a quitter or a welch* 

^vTm- has his own philosophy of 
Ufe whether it is formulated m words o 

not! ^ r ^sr g s B s 

lptt's creed was — riay me 
he 4s playing it now- with every ounce of 

^trencth that there was in him. 

And the dancer danced, and the orches- 
trated; and men and women flirted and 
au-med and whispered together; each W*S 
S upon his own affair, Nobody e.se 
in the room even noticed Harry Bartlett. 



Id 



Katherine stole a glance at her tiny 
wrist-watch set in diamonds-and noted the 
time, too, and calculated swiftly how much 
longer her martyrdom would last. Her 
martyrdom? Was this really the worst 
that she must suffer? It seemed to her now 
that she could endure nothing more. Vet, 
she knew that one never realizes how much 
one can bear until the necessity arises. 
From somewhere deep within us, new reser- 
voirs of endurance are tapped. If Garry 
should fail— and they should actually ar- 
rest her— she would face the outcome 
bravely. There would simply be nothing 
else for her to do. 

In her early girlhood she had wept over 
the French revolution and the brave, care- 
less, laughing, singing aristocrats who had 
mounted the guillotine so airily. But now, 
as she danced close— close against young 
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Coleman's breast, her cheek on his, after 
the fashion of the day, she contemplated 
the possibility of mounting the steps of 
gray stone to that dreadful chair fitted 
with straps and bands of steel. Would she 
have courage for that? 

It was like some weird nightmare— this 
vision of herself paying the supreme pen- 
alty for murder. It was so unlikely a 
thing to befall //er- Katherine Kendall! 
And now it was threatening her. The 
shadow of it was already looming large. 
Hours had passed, and still Garry had not 
come to tell her she was free. And only 
• seventy minutes more remained. Seventy 
minutes more of this! And then-whct? 

Policemen? The Tombs? Or home 
again-her lovely gray-walled room, with 
S hangings of turquoise blue-her ma.d 
yawning by the fire -her dressing table 
with its gold-topped bottles, its gpid-backed 
mirror and brushes, its gold-framed photo- 
graphs; her white fur mules, and chiffony 
peignoir, her blossomy bed with its silken 
coverlets and dozens of soft, embroidered 
nfflows. Oh, the security of that room as 
she visualized it now. Oh, the sweet se- 
;tv of it _the tranquillity, the quiet, re- 
eved respectability of it! Would she go 
back there and be free to stop smilmg-to 
rest— to sleep and forget? 

Tears welled up into her eyes; she 
dropped her thick lashes hastily and bit 
her Hp; and buried her face agamst young 
Coleman's shoulder, clinging to him m- 
stinctively because he was big and strong 
The music swelled in crescendo; the rau 
Jans were singing to lend added sumulus 

to the dance : 
" Oh, do it again! 
I may say, ' No, no, no, no, n-oJ 

Kt-uTacne to have you take the kiss 
That's waiting (or you— 
You, know if you do. you 
Won't regret it. Come and get it, 

Oh, no one is near! 

/may say, 'Oh, oh, oh, oh, o-hl 

But no one will hear. 

Ma-ma may scold me, 'cause she told me, 

« endTd with a crash; and the couples 



were not weary of dancing yet, partly be- 
cause the song— which had been sung by a 
famous French artiste— had caught on and 
was tremendously popular. The French 
artiste had sung it gorgeously — but very 
naughtily. The modern young revelers 
laughed delightedly .over it, and hummed 
the haunting tune themselves as the orches- 
tra began the encore. 

Katherine thought of Garry. They had 
been together at one of Carson Winslowe's 
famous Sunday night parties the first time 
they had heard it. The composer had 
played it and sung it himself— and the fa- 
mous French artiste, who had happened to 
be present, too, had cried out impulsively: 
"I mus' 'ave that song! You 'ear? I 
pins' 'ave that damned song!" 

Garry had not liked it. He had ap- 
plauded with the rest, of course, and smiled 
—but Katherine had seen by the expression 
in his eves that he had not liked it; and 
she had' been a bit amused at such mid- 
Victorianism in him. Now she saw him in 
quite another light. He was so safe and 
sane and fine! If she had only realized 
then what her escapade with Da Costa 
would cost her! If she had only thought 
it out for herself. They were aU head- 
ing for hell! She saw it now! ShesavMt 
nlamly* Only destruction could be the 
goal of all this! The music, barbaric . pas- 
Senate, insinuating, vile-appealmg to die 
lowest 'in one! The small I, close room, gar- 
rishly decorated! The dta Jf*^** 
heavv scent of flowers mingling v. th the 
more exotic scents of the women s per- 
ESs the smoke of cigarettes and agar 
^ owered voices; the rustle of d[.fl£. 

comeoutofsuchaplace! ^ 

« You re quiet, saia yuuub 
smiling down\t her, and holding hex closer. 

" Arc you happy? ' 

??ou'd be surprised!" she answered, 

siangily, but with ^ if ^ nCC /a2s/ Jazz! 
And the jazz went oni 

Jazz! 
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By JOHN MONTAGUE 



VIOLET STEELE, in flimsy kimono 
and Chinese sandals, shuffled in from 
the kitchenette. Her slender, white 
hands carried a delicate platter, at the cen- 
ter of which a single fried egg reposed like 
a sunlit oasis in a desert of china. Raising 
it aloft, as Salome did her silver salver with 
its terrible cargo, she swirled about the table 
in graceful imitation of that famous lady's 
contortions and placed it before her lord 
and master with a flourish that caused the 
sober-minded Oliver to smile in spite of his 
depression. 

" Why eggs in the singular?" he asked 
paradoxically. 

" Because eggs in the plural are hereafter 
taboo until you connect with something re- 
sembling an income." 

" We are not as hard up as all that." 
OUie was amazed at the change in his 
wife. For the first two years of their mar- 
ried life she had spent with a hand as prodi- 
gal as that which scatters feed in a chicken 



yard. Their apartment gave evidence of her 

yd.ru. r thought it CX- 

extravagance. That is, ne wuub 
travagance, but her argument was that the 
best things are cheapest in the long run. 

Then came the reverse. His company 
had smashed up. He was cast on the rocks, 
caught with a frightfully small balance. 
The income had stopped automatically. 
They had sold their car! 

He could have gone to work easily 
enough but Vie refused to let him accept a 
mere job. Nothing short of a " business 
connection " worthy his talents and person- 
ality would satisfy her. So they began to 
stick it out. They had been sticking it 
out for months. Vie had performed a fin- 
ished flipflop. She had "got" economy. 
Instead of keeping her fingers spread wide 
apart in matters of money, she now clutched 
a penny till its imprint was left on her 
pink palm. Hence the singular egg, the 
toast without butter, the coffee without 
cream, the water without heat to shave with 
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and many other withouts too numerous to 
keep track of. 

Oliver endured, but the strain was great. 
This frugality was grinding his nerves to 
shreds. Vie, on the contrary, retained her 
buoyancy of spirit. She never let down; 
at least, not in his presence. She met him 
with a smile and sent him off in the morning 
with a kiss. She treated their providence 
as a lark. 

"There's no need going to extremes, 
protested Oliver mildly as he departed on 
the daily quest. "We're not altogether 
broke, you know." He took her smiling 
face in "his hands and kissed her lovingly. 
" If I could only hit upon a good proposi- 
tion—an investment — I feel sure Samuel 
Wellington would go in or back me." 

"It won't hurt us to ease up on our 
menu," she replied, fixing, his tie as she 
spoke. "You're too fat, anyway, and if 
I should lose ten pounds I could get back 
into those summer things of mine." 

She waved to him from the back porch as 
he turned the corner to catch the street car. 

The telephone rang. Mrs. Samuel Wel- 
lington was on the wire. She wished to 
know if Mr. and Mrs. Steele would dine 
with them that evening at their new home 
on the hill? Vie accepted with alacrity. 
She was delighted with the invitation and 
knew that her husband would be, too. 

"That's fine," said Mrs. Wellington. 
" I'll send my new car for you at seven. 

Mrs. Samuel Wellington was always get- 
ting something new-even husbands-and 
her whole life seemed to be devoted to show- 
ing off her latest acquisitions to her less 
favored acquaintances. 

It was not so much of a coincidence that 
t tfcis bid to dinner should come so quickly 
on the heels of Oliver's reference to the Wel- 
lington family as it might appear, for Vie 
had been working toward just such social 
Snacy for several months. She wanted 
to bring her husband and successful Samuel 
ft Wellington into closer contact and her 
crafty little scheme appeared to be bearing 

'"She dressed and regarded herself in the 
mirror. Some one had once saul that she 
Suld look good in anything, but as she 
pi d her shadow on this particular mom- 
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ing she was ready to doubt the sincerity of 
the compliment. Her clothes were chic 
enough and not altogether out of style, but 
her hat was downright frowzy. It was an L 
abomination, a positive crime. ^ 
She was ready to suffer the crudest hard- ^ 
ships of poverty like a true martyr, and 
even die in the cause of a necessary econ- *. 
otny, but that hat was too much to bear! r 
It was the straw that spilled her cup of 
misery, and she burst into tears as she re- \i 
garded the terrible thing on her pretty head. $ 

Then she sat down, took her chin in her 
hand, sniffed thoughtfully and began to f 
reason. * 
Ollie was out of work— true enough. I 
They were without an income — that was a 
fact. But there were other things to con- I 
sider. That visit to the Wellingtons' was j 
the important thing. Her husband must 
make an impression on the promoter. But 
how could he hope to do so tagged by a 
wife in a frowzy hat? Her appearance 
might have everything to do with Ollie's op- 
portunity. Could she afford to place his 
chances in jeopardy? 
She could not. 

She left the apartment like a shot out of 
a rifle, taking along the market bag as she 
went, for Ollie might be home to lunch and 
she had nothing in the icebox. Her market- 
ing consumed less than three minutes— a 
minute for the soup meat, a minute for the 
carroK a minute to pay and depart on the 
more consequential aspect of her journey. 

She came soon enough to the most ex- 
clusive millinery shop in town It was pre- 
sided over by Mme. Selma, the lady with 
the expressive shoulders. A plain whet 
headpiece was finally decided upon for £0 
sensible reasons: it was becoming to i s 
type of beauty and it was the cheapest v- 
tide bearing Selma's trade-mark. The price 
was fifteen dollars. , . 

'« It ees positeevelv scandalous to sell him 
for so leetle monies," Mme. Selma com- 
plained impatiently; " but I am in "^P^* 
haste to keep my appointment with at 

handsome ^Z^L^&U* » 
V!p was in haste, too. » 

Le gave her immediate attention, to the 
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its X^U- «- 

^^^^^^Tntrer^m look- 
was, and finally stro*m ^ 

ing {or a dew. » ^ {o ^^. blue st riped 

He found the great big go W ana 

box under the end of the bed 



WITH A 

f the bi« round, gold-and-bhie 

on the lounge. foundation 
Takir^thevdveUomas^ smoothed 

she twisted it and patted , i 
S^ch^es. Thesewe. not 

l^^^hSrS "-Se was 
who.orkeclon^ostrAfa™ 



£0 



f ° linn of \tem She had kept tbem a 

^Z&ZS-*- artistically 
JL^S was as I chrysalis blossonung 
into a dazzling butterfly. 

Vie was elated. An experienced designer 
J£ have envied such a creation- 
h* U to her snow-white brow she observed 
2 effect and smiled. Wbat a difference 
a becoSng hat made in a woman's appear- 
and How Mrs. Wellington's eyes would 
Zm\ In its way, the feathered prize was 
as fine an achievement as a new car, a new 
maid, a new house or a new husband, lo 
be inelegant but expressive, it was a knock.- 

° U Vie put the newly trimmed hat back in its 
box and pushed the box under the end of 
her bed. 

Then came a diversion. The scare flew 
through the neighborhood on the lips of a 
small boy eager to be the first to tell the 
news. 

" Mrs. Jdlico's house's been robbed ot 
all its silverware'." he shouted lustily, as 
windows were flung open and heads ttorust 
out along the street. Nor did he pause with 
details. He made a Paul Revere dash of it. 

As Mrs. Jellico lived but a block away, 
and as Vie was thoroughly feminine, she 
lost no time bolting up her apartment and 
then bolting out of it to learn more of the 
sensation that had so suddenly disturbed the 
quiet of the vicinity. 

Consequently when Oliver Steele came in 
shortly afterward, tired, hungry and disap- 
pointed and found his wife absent, his view 
of life was hardly sweetened. He went 
6 A 



?"7 YvSh TSakSig hand he scooped 

h "d O hou^« able to provide onty 
Sp meat and carrots for the stomach when 
Z invested in such a disastrous thing for 
S tead! And his bank balance down to 

^fcSne to a brutal decern , * 
put the millinery confection i back in its ted 
li tissue paper, replaced the .gold hd, t»d 
the lavender ribbons m a hard knot, let 
himself out the back way, boarded a s tn*t 
car and reached the shop of Mme. Selma 
without incident. 

The madame had gone to the matinee, 
but a targeted flapper in French heels 
greeted him with a smile. " Can I do any- 
thing for you?" she asked engagingly. 

" You can," replied Steele firmly. 1 
wish to return this hat." 

The flapper's expression changed, bne 
opened the box and pulled forth the velvet 
creation, shook it violently, turned it over 
glanced inside and then rested a puzzled 
stare on Oliver. 

" I don't recognize it," she sard, tighten- 
ing her thin brows, " but it must be ours, 
as it bears our label. Looks like a velvet 
form we had in stock, but the madame must 
have trimmed it while your wife waited. I 
wasn't here myself." 

Oliver was wondering how much his wife 
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had been trimmed while she waited, but put 
the question in different words. The girl 
consulted the books, but could find no rec- 
ord. " Evidently Mme. Selma was in a 
hurry; but I should value the hat in the 
neighborhood of one hundred dollars." 

Oliver hastened to the door for air, mum- 
bling something about Mrs. Steele being 
in later to adjust the matter. 

Meanwhile Vie had been having a per- 
fectly lovelv time at Mrs. Jellico's— had 
some tea and heard all the details of the 
disappearance of the silverware while Mrs. 
Jellico, who resembled a ripe fig, was at the 
beach. She brought the rotund little wo- 
man back to the apartment to show off her 
own handiwork. And to the horror of both 
the big gold-and-blue box was gone! 
" Another robbery!" 

A frantic search of the premises by Vie 
while Mrs. Jellico, who had just gone 
through a similar experience, stood tapping 
the floor with her foot. She knew precise- 
ly what to do when Mrs. Steele would ask 
her advice. This Vie did finally. 

" Call the police, of course," said Mrs. 
Jellico " but it isn't likely to do any good. 
They 'never get anything back once its 
taken " 

The station was appealed to, nevertheless, 
and responded promptly by sending two de- 
tectives, who examined window sills, door 
jambs; 'looked suspiciously at Mrs. Jellico, 
because she happened to be a figure m two 
cases of thievery in one day ; and toally be- 
can to ask questions. First they demanded 
a minute description of the missing article, 
and Vie gave it to them as only she was able 
to do They they came to the valuation. 

Vie put the value up as one generally 
does when one loses anything and expects 
some one else to pay for it. At least a 



When Oliver got back from the milliner's 
he was a little fearful of what he had done. 
He let himself into the apartment without 
much ostentation. It was a desperate risk 
to seize a bull by the horns and try to 
escape injury, and that is precisely what he 
felt he had done. It remained to be seen 
whether he could finish the operation tri- 
umphantly or be rolled in the dust of defeat 
and humiliation. 

Vie, on her part, trembled, too, when she 
heard the footfall of her liege lord. To buy 
a new hat was cause enough for a domestic 
difference of opinion, but to lose it immedi- 
ately thereafter precipitated a situation that 
must be handled with the greatest care. 

But Oliver gave her no opportunity to 
open the subject. " Well, my dear," he be- 
gan peremptorily, " what was the general 
Fdea in purchasing a hat fit for a millionaire 
when I am without an income?" 

Vie had risen to greet him. Now she sat 
down again, abruptly. He knew! 

" I was so sore at sight of it that I car- 
ried it back to Mme. Selma's without delay. 
You can go down to-morrow and get your 
money back." 

He was secretly amazed at his own force- 
fulness. 

Mrs. Steele was on her feet. " You— you 
—took the hat back! Then it wasn't stolen 
at all?" 

"Stolen! Whatever are you talking 
about?" 

She fanned herself a moment while strug- 
gling to adjust herself to this latest develop- 
ment Then she told him of the detectives 
and the cause of their visit But he was not 
concerned with the supposed theft. 

" What mental aberration inspired you to 
invest a hundred dollars in a hat in our pres- 
ent circumstances?" he demanded with some 



s r fi w « At a time when we are living on one 

hundred, perhaps a hundred and twenty-Bye jeat 

dollars," she replied, exchanging a took v nth vege Uble ^ ^ „ ^ 

Mrs Jellico, who puckered her hps in eio 

q T such^eT women stand together 



^Stives said they would concen- 
trate on the case and left the premises, but 
on * outside they agreed that any woman 
X could afford to spend a hundred bucks 
for a hat could afford to have it stolen. 



I paid only fifteen dollars for it, you sim- 
pleton! Those were my own plumes. 
" What?" 

« sure' Douglas sent them to me from 
California. He's on an ostrich farm 
I was keeping them for a surprise You 
made a fine mess of things by your hast 
ness We must rush right down to Mme 



Selma's before she closes. 

sell the bat—" t0 be out 

-Wc?''tat«jec^.« tafl, 

of the problem. - . . --i- — l 



• of the problem. »« » back 

RO ing. You go and get the * 
. blame it all on me, \ >e. I ™ 
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rather have the hat! 

She burst into tears fifty 
Oliver sat up suddenly. * ou 
1 nam? " he repeated wondenngly. vv «y , 
dollars? ne rejjc wQrth 



With her lips losmg some »u. ^ ^y,, he rep ea«a ^ ^ * ^ 
ftrS^^rW rur^StTa half 3 
t.'t^" — d fii?£ ^ey were worth more than that, but 

SSSJS^S -2 coldly refused* a good scheme g 
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. f n ihe« She was willing to adjust 

Sted She would r^und the price Me had 
m Ah,- a fair valuation for the plumes. 

^figured, and Vie had to be satisfied wrth 

the homeward journey she grew mad- 
to with every turn of the street car 
Ml tie joy had gone out of life. With that 
hat on ner head she could have saUed into 
the Wellington reception hall holding her 
nose high; but in her last year's turban 
«he would feel a frump. 

She found Oliver, with an apron tied 
across his chest, seated in her best living 
room chair. He was peeling the carrots. 

"I could scream!" was her opening 
speech. " To think that you should do such 
a thing! And after me going to all that 
trouble on your account, too!" 
" On my account, dear?" 
m () n your account, yes! I wanted to im- 
press the Wellingtons. We're going there 
for dinner." 

•• We are?" He was astonished. " Then 
why am I peeling these carrots?" 

"How do I know?" she snapped. 
" Probably because you -always do the 
wrung thing. Carrots aren't peeled— they're 
scraped!" 

" Oh, well," was the only safe thing he 
could think to reply. Then, after a pro- 



tri "Vn r o"trich farm?" She stared at him 
-wt St's what Douglas wrote « 
. ,?t He sent the plumes on as samples 
Sdlaid hThad five thousand dollars he 
c^d turn over a good proposition in Calf 

^Heaven's sake, my dear, why didn't 

y °"wheTe e could we get five thousand dol- 
lars?" she demanded shortly. 

" I could raise it quickly enough for the 

may prove fortunate for us, after alKM 
he will back me we'll go out and join Doug- 
hs on the first train. So put on your old 
bonnet and let's get started.' 

The Wellington motor called and con- 
veyed them to the Wellington mansion- 
one of those bouses that glowed. One sus- 
nected that Samuel Wellington must ow. a 
lot of electric light stock. A maid opened 
the door and admitted them to the reception 
hall-then disappeared. It was all very 

elegant. , , 

Both the host and hostess came forward 
to greet them. Mrs. Wellington was one of 
those large women who wished to reduce, 
but couldn't find the time or the necessary 
amount of inclination. Her husband, whom 
she called Sam, was much smaller and bald- 
headed. 

Vie was swept upstairs by the hostess, 
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who seemed very anxious to show her some- 
thing of extraordinary interest to the femi- 
nine heart. The promoter led Oliver to the 
dining room and mixed a cocktail just as 
he liked it and as he was positive every one 
else must like it. 

As Oliver had not eaten anything since 
his meager breakfast of the singular egg, the 
stimulant got to him rather swiftly and he 
had a vague impression that he was talking 
with unusual volubility. 

The promoter listened. Listening to 
great ideas and squashing them was his mis- 
sion in life. When the ambitious applicant 
for his favor ran out of wind, Samuel Wel- 
lington generally opened up with his pet 
phrase: "You're wrong, and 111 tell you 
why." He got it ready now when he im- 
agined that the young man before him 
was reaching the end of his argument in 
favor of ostriches and ostrich plumes as a 
paying proposition. 

Mr. Wellington put down his cocktail 
glass slowly. He looked sympathetically 
at Oliver. "You're wrong, and I'll show 
you why, young man." Ollie receded a 
pace Samuel continued: " Ostrich plumes 
are not as valuable as they once were. They 
can be bought to-day for a song. Why, 
only this afternoon my wife bought a hat 
trimmed with two fine feathers—" 

" You say your wife bought a hat? 
Oliver couldn't keep the exclamation in. 

« Yes— a hat trimmed with ostrich 
plumes eighteen inches long. Looks like a 
million dollars, but she paid only twenty 
for it. So you see that smashes your propo- 
sition to smithereens." 

« It does, indeed," murmured Oliver with 
misgivings. That is, if it happened to be 
the same hat that he had taken back But 
it couldn't be at that price. 1 he flapper 
had distinctly told him it was worth a hun- 
dred at least. And yet, the circumstances 
fitted so perfectly into his experiences and 
those of his wife, that the conviction was 
overwhelming. ' 

The ladies entered the dining room. 
There was a queer expression on Vie s face, 
as though she had bitten into a green per- 
Simmon and was trying to make light of it. 
Soked cautiously at Oliver, and he fan- 
cied S read aright the message in her eyes. 



As Mrs. Wellington had occasion to speak 
to the housekeeper before sitting down and 
as her husband wished to bring forth a bot- 
tle of wine from the bin, to which he alone 
had a key, the guests were left alone for a 
moment. 

" Mrs. Wellington bought a hat," whis- 
pered Oliver. 

" I saw it," Vie whispered in return. 
" It's the same." 

" But she paid only twenty dollars — " 
" Fiddlesticks! That's what she told her 
husband. She put up a round hundred." 

Ollie looked helplessly at Vie. The diplo- 
matic fib of Mrs. Wellington had proved 
the monkey wrench in the machinery of the 
ostrich proposition. But what was to be 
done? Certainly the hostess could not be 
exposed; and yet, if her unfortunate mis- 
representation were permitted to stand it 
meant finis to Steele's opportunity. 

The dinner was rather one-sided. That 
is, the enthusiasm or the sparkle or the 
verve supposed to attend such an affair 
seemed to spring from the conversation of 
the host and hostess rather than from the 
party as a whole. The guests appeared to be 
absent-minded and listless, although they 
nodded their heads and smiled and uttered 
monosyllables when they thought such ver- 
bal bursts opportune. 

And finally the time of night arrived 
when Vie " guessed " they must be going. 
The customary pressure to remain was ap- 
plied, but not too emphatically, and when it 
was quite evident that Mr. and Mrs. Steele 
were sincere in their desire to be off, Mrs. 
Wellington sent for the car. 

« Sam and I will ride home witn you, 
said the hostess without consulting her hus- 
band, who was quite ready to call it an 
evening. And she again swept Vie upstairs 
to don their hats. When they came down 
Oliver saw that Mrs. Wellington wore the 
ostrich-plumed headpiece and he groaned 
inwardly, having long since given up hope 
that he could ever convince the promoter 
of the value of ostrich feathers and still keep 
secret the wife's deception. 

They reached theSteele apartment and 
were bidding each other good night to f the 
tenth time, when two men stepped out fiom 
Z shadows of trees and approached rap- 
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L * they came under the glare of an 
ldly . As tney . d Aem . 

electric light Me n»»8 exc iaimed. 

tally. Well > 11 / . renorts accord- 

S be able to make out- our 

lm j v You claimed the nai «» 

vf u cave UB a minute description of it. 



"-SISS ^ - returned toyshop 
^ Xttr d And what shop was 
^sSa^d Vie in a we* 



stuff? What's the matter with 

you fellows, anyway? „ , nttwpred 

y ' Nothing the matter with us answered 
the detective shortly. « But there s some- 
Sn« the matter with this neighborhood 
T^T thefts on this same street have been 
reported to-day. Mr,. Jellico claimed she 
S her silverware, but it has since been 
earned that her husband took it out to be 
reflated. Then a hat was taken from Mrs. 
ffi apartment, so we decided to hang 
around Now the hat shows up on some one 
SHs talking quite sociably with the one 
who claims she lost it—" 

» It was a mistake," struck in Vie. My 
hat wasn't stolen at all. I just thought it 
was ■ She tried to use her best smile, but 
it wasn't very effective so far as the law was 
concerned. 

" Wasn't stolen, eh?" repeated the detec- 
tive suspiciously. " Well, then, in that case 
suppose you go in and bring it out just to 
clear up something that's in my mmd. 

Vie gulped. She wondered why some one 
did not come to her aid. " I can't bring 
it out," she floundered. 



V °The detective turned and fastened hfe 
ey ?o e n MS Wellington. '< Where did you 

ri ke to know whose business it is but my 
""What did you pay for it?" pursued the 

officer of the law. n 

"There's no need getting bitter oyer tins 

twenty dollars for the hat. There s no 

SC C Uke ab a° U nash' the detective turned on 

Vi « Isn't this the same hat you said was 
stolen' Answer me! The penalty for giv- 
ing false information to an officer is a severe 

° n "Yes it looks very much like the same 
hat," she was forced to admit. " But, of 

course — 

« And you said the hat you lost was 
worth a hundred, perhaps a hundred and 

twenty-five dollars. Did you or did you not 
give a false valuation, madam?" 

" Don't you answer him," exclaimed Mrs. 
Wellington. " If he persists in asking fool- 
ish questions, he can do so through my law- 
yer " 

" I don't think you have any right to 
brow-beat ray wife," said Oliver hotly. 

"I'm not brow-beating anybody," re- 
turned the detective. " I'm only trying to 
get the dope straight for my report. But if 
that woman sitting in the car says she paid 
only twenty dollars for that hat — " 

"Samuel!" screamed Mrs. Wellington. 
" Will you sit there and listen to this com- 
mon policeman without a uniform to his 
back insult me? If there was an officer 
around I'd have him arrested. Drive us 
home, James, and if this smart Aleck wants 
any more information let him go and consult 
with our lawyers." 
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The car whirled away, the detectives 
laughed, and Vie and Oliver went into the 
elevator to their apartment. 

Vie was like a rag. She had never felt 
so thoroughly depressed. The big oppor- 
tunity was gone and with it the friendship 
of Mrs. Wellington, no doubt. But Oliver 
was not as downcast as he should have been. 
He even smiled once or twice as he pre- 
pared for bed. She could not understand 
him. She started to ply him with questions, 
but he hushed her up with a kiss. 

" Go to sleep and let the future take care 
of itself." 

The following afternoon, while Vie was 
writing a letter of thanks to her brother 
Douglas for the plumes and trying to tell 
him something of the tragedy they had 
caused, Oliver came home, his face wreathed 
in smiles. She stared blankly at his beam- 
ing face. ,„ . , 

" What's the matter with you?" she de- 
manded. . , 
" It's all right, old scout," he exclaimed, 
seizing her arms and crushing her with a 
caress " It's quite all right. What are you 
doing-writing to Doug? That's good. 
Tust slip this draft for five thousand dollars 
in the letter and tell him we'll be out within 
two weeks to help him take a whack at the 
ostrich business." 

« Oliver Steele! Where did you get that 

money?" 

" From Wellington, of course. 



"What? You told him his wife had 

fibbed?" 

" I did not. Think I'm not more of a di- 
plomat than that? The detective spilled 
the beans, didn't he?" 

"He at least uncovered them; but how 
did you know that Mr. Wellington caught 
on?" 

Oliver smiled wisely. " My dear, it takes 
but a glance between you women to under- 
stand each other, does it not? Well, it 
takes a wink between men." He paused to 
let this truth be fully absorbed. " When 
the detective blurted out his opinion of the 
value of the hat, I looked at Wellington. 
The truth came to him in a flash. He stuck 
his tongue in his cheek and slipped me a 
wink of comprehension. This morning 1 
called on him. He handed me a lot of salve 
for my gallantry in keeping mum to save 
his wife's reputation for honesty in the face 
of certain disaster to my scheme. Made 
a hit with him. Gave me a check, which 
I converted into a draft to your brother. 
That's all there is— there isn't any more." 

Vie was not completely satisfied. " Do 
you think he will go for her for fibbing 
about the price?" 

" Women," Oliver said carefully, " ma; 
have robbed men of all their rights, but 
men are still wise enough not to try to rob 
the ladies of all of theirs." 

Taking her in his arms, he smothered her 
attempt to have the last word with a kiss. 
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WEEPING LOSES MEN, THEY SAY 



I ALWAYS laughed, pretending 

I did not care. 
And now our love is ending. 



I laugh still, lest you know 
I grieve to see it go. 



Weeping loses men, they say. 
But I advise, " Be not too gay." 

Mary Carolyn Davies. 




By RAY CUMMINGS 

Author of "The Golden Atom," etc. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE NEW RULER. 

THE solemn bell continued pealing out 
its knell ; the shouts and tumult out- 
side were growing louder. Miela 
spoke hurriedly to the old man, then turned 
to leave the room. 

"Your commands shall be obeyed, my 
husband," she said quietly. 

I felt again that sudden sense of helpless- 
ness as 1 saw her leave. 

" Be careful, Miela. Order every one in 
the castle to the roof. Here! Tell the 
queen before you go. Send every one up 
there with me. The mob may come in. 
Well make our stand up there." 

I understood Baar's plot better now. He 
had gathered his mob of peons to surround 
the castle and make a demonstration in his 



favor. Then, with the king dead and the 
queen and her little son held by him and 
his men— their lives as forfeits— he hoped 
to be able to treat with the men of science 
who controlled the light-ray, and who, I 
did not doubt, represented the better ele- 
ment among the people. 

It seemed a mad plan at best; and now 
that it had gone wrong, I wondered what 
Ilaar would attempt to do. Evidently he 
and his henchmen had all left the castle, 
fearing the light-ray, which Miela pretend- 
ed I held. They were outside now, among 
the mob, I assumed. Would the mob at- 
tempt to enter? 

Miela hurried away to send every one 
inside the building to its roof. The queen, 
following Micla's commands unquestioning- 
ly, took the little prince by the hand and^ 
signing to me to follow, led me upstairs. 
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There was only one stairway leading to 
the roof, I found with satisfaction, and it 
was narrow — an excellent place for defense. 
The roof was broad and flat, flanked at the 
ends by two towers which rose considerably 
above it. 

It was a frightened little group who 
gathered about me — the queen and her son, 
two of the king's councilors, and perhaps 
half a dozen young girls whom I took to 
be the queen's attendants. Others came up 
each moment. 

I sat the queen down on a little white 
stone bench in the center of the garden, 
and bowed before her respectfully. Then 
I smiled upon them all. I think they were 
reassured and trusted me, and I found my 
commands were obeyed without question. 

The queen was a woman of perhaps 
thirty-five — tall and slender, with black 
hair and eyes. She was dressed in a single 
garment of heavy white silk, a dress that 
fell ungathered at the waist from above her 
breast under the arms to her ankles. It 
was, I judged, her sleeping robe. Her hair 
hung in two long braids over her shoulders; 
her feet were incased in sandals. 

She was unquestionably a beautiful 
woman. I remember my vague surprise, 
as I saw her, with her son by her side, and 
her long sleek wings unmutilated. And then 
I saw that her wings were fastened together 
in two places by little metal chains. She, 
then, like other married women, was not 
permitted to fly, although the beauty of her 
wings was unspoiled. 

I sent two of the old men to stand by 
the head of the stairs. Miela had given me 
her knife, and I handed it now to one of 
them, trying to make him understand that 
he was to bar the passage of any one who 
should not be allowed up. He shuddered, 
but he took the knife and stood where I 
indicated. 

The crowd in the garden below had seen 
us on the roof now, and the tumult of 
shouts was doubled. I went to the parapet 
and looked over. 

The garden was full of a struggling, con- 
fused mass of people. Those nearest the 
castle were mostly peons. I noticed men 
and a few women armed with various im- 
plements of agriculture, and any sort of 
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rude weapon they could obtain. They we; 
standing about in little groups or rushii 
excitedly to and fro in aimless, uncomman 
ed activity. 

Many of them held stones in their hands, 
which occasionally they cast at the building. 
It was one of those mobs that gather ready 
for trouble, is swayed in almost any di- 
rection by any chance leadership, and most 
frequently accomplishes nothing. 

I felt a sudden sense of relief. The gar- 
den was rapidly filling up with men and 
women of the more intelligent classes, who 
mingled with the others, learned what had 
occurred — for I did not doubt but that the 
knowledge of the king's death had spread 
about — and then stood waiting to see what 
would happen. 

The air was full of excited girls flying 
over the castle. A few alighted for a mo- 
ment on the roof, but I did not fear them. 
Where was Baar? I could not hope to dis- 
tinguish him among the crowd, but still I 
saw no sign of his leadership. Had he seen 
the failure of his plan and, fearing the re- 
sults of his regicide, fled the vicinity? I 
hoped so fervently. 

As I showed myself at the parapet a great 
shout arose. Some of the men — I knew at 
once it was those who had heard I possessed 
the light-ray — scattered in terror at my ap- 
pearance. I determined then, if no issue 
were raised that would demand my using 
this supposed weapon, I could continue to 
command the situation. 

I stood there a moment looking down. 
At the edge of the crowd I saw a few 
figures whom I took to be members of the 
city's police. They were standing idle, tak- 
ing no part in what was going on. There 
seemed nothing I could do until Miela re- 
turned. If only I could speak to the 
crowd! I wondered if I dared descend 
among them and disperse the mob of peons. 
I went to the head of the stairway. Three 
or four of the king's councilors were stand- 
ing there. 

There was no one on the stairs; evident- 
ly every one living in the castle was now 
on its roof — some thirty of them altogether. 
The crowd outside quite evidently had no 
present intention of entering the building. 
The mob of peons Baar had gathered were 



greatly in the minority now, and I felt that 
matters were steadily improving. I won- 
dered where Miela was, and then while I 
standing there I saw her coming up the 
s, a man following close behind her. 
I think I have never been so glad to see 
any one as I was to see her at this mo- 
ment. Her face was grave; her demeanor 
calm, as before. 

" He is here," she said as she came to 
the head of the stairs. " This is Fuero, 
Alan, leader of the men of science, who have 
the ray." 

s he came out onto the roof I saw 
man was easily the most dominant per- 
sonality I had so far encountered on Mer- 
cury. He was tall for his race, although 
several inches shorter than I, a man of sixty, 
perhaps, with iron-gray hair falling long 
about his ears. 

He wore sandals and a pair of the usual 
knee-length, wide-cut trousers. But what 
distinguished him in his dress was a broad 
panel of heavy silk, hanging from neck to 
knee, both in back and front, with an open- 
ing at the top through which his head was 
thrust. This silken panel was some eighteen 
inches wide, light gray in color, and richly 
embroidered in gold in various designs. It 
hung free, except for a slight fastening at 
the waist line. Beneath it the man's naked 
torso — and his bare arms— showed power- 
fully muscled. 

His face was smooth shaven, with strong, 
regular features. I noticed, too, there was 
a slight cleft in his square chin. His fore- 
head was high, his blue eyes kindly, yet 
with a searching, piercing quality about 
them. 

It was not so much the man's general 
appearance as his bearing that made me 
realize he was a forceful character. There 
was about him unmistakable poise. I knew 
at once he felt his power, his authority. 
That he would use it wisely I could not 
doubt. 

He stood regarding me gravely — an ap- 
praising regard under which I felt myself 
flushing a little. Miela spoke to him swift- 
ly, and he inclined his head to me by way 
of introduction, his glance meanwhile taking 
in the scene on the roof. 

With Miela as interpreter we held a hur- 
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ried conversation. I learned then that 
Fuero and his associates had many years 
before organized a society for the develop- 
ment of the light-ray in its various forms. 
They had soon realized in their experiments 
its diabolical power of destruction, and had 
taken oath then that they would not use 
it, or allow it to be used, except under the 
most critical circumstances of the nation's 
welfare. 

Realizing, too, the power it gave them as 
individuals, they had sworn to remain men 
of science only, taking no part in public 
affairs, remaining rigidly aloof from all na- 
tional affairs. Most of their work con- 
cerned the development of the light-ray for 
industrial purposes. In these forms it de- 
veloped heat, but had very little power of 
projection. 

All this Miela told me in a few brief 
sentences. 

" How did Tao get the ray?" I de- 
manded. 

" Some members of the society proved 
false," she answered. " When Tao was ban- 
ished to the Twilight Country they desert- 
ed their brothers and joined him. There 
were others with him of scientific mind, 
and these soon learned how to make it, 
too." 

Fuero was still regarding me appraisingly. 
I felt suddenly very young, very inadequate 
as I stood there facing him. But I met his 
gaze squarely, and all at once he smiled. 

" He says, ' Let us speak to the people,' " 
said Miela. 

We went to the parapet. Only a few 
moments had elapsed since I had stood 
there before. The situation below was un- 
changed, except that the crowd had grown 
denser. 

A sudden hush fell as the}' saw us. 
Fuero turned to me and spoke quietly; 
his eyes seemed searching out my thoughts. 

" He asks you, my husband, if you will 
take oath before your God to do what is 
right for our people. He wishes to trust 
you now in this crisis, for there is no one 
else, and he believes in you." 

" I will, Miela," I said solemnly. " Be- 
fore God I swear it." 

The man gazed steadily into my eyes an- 
other instant, then abruptly he thrust a 
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small metal cylinder into my hand. I thrilled 
as my fingers closed around it. He seemed 
to hesitate, then he turned and, slowly cross- 
ing the rooftop, looking neither to right nor 
left, he descended the stairs out of our 
sight. 

He had done what he thought was best, 
and, having done it, had withdrawn imme- 
diately from further participation in the 
affair. 

It may have been the absence of his dom- 
inant personality, or the grasp of my hand 
about this little metal cylinder, but now I 
felt a renewed sense of responsibility, and 
with it a feeling of power that swept aside 
all doubts and all fears. Now I could com- 
mand, could guide and control, the destiny 
of this nation, and could, thank God, save 
my own world. 

•' Miela," I said, " tell the queen her son 
shall be king. I am about to proclaim him 
king before the people, and I, as regent, will 
rule. Tell her that, and bring him here now 
to me." 

The queen made no answer, save a slight 
inclination of her head. But I saw that 
she had recovered composure. She pushed 
her son gently away from her, and I strode 
forward to meet him. 

" Tell him, Miela, he is a man now, and 
must have no fear, for he is the greatest man 
in ail this land." 

I patted his shoulder as he stood beside 
me, and he looked up into my face and 
smlicd bravely. 

The top of the parapet was flat and 
broad. I raised the little boy up and stood 
him upon it. Instantly another tumult of 
shouts arose. 

I looked down and saw the figure of 
Fuero as he stalked unheeding across the 
garden, the people respectfully opening up 
a path before his advance. 

Approval and derision seemed mingled in 
the cries that greeted the appearance of the 
little prince. 

" Quiet them if you can, Miela," I said. 
" Speak to them." 

I steadied the boy with my hand, and 
he stood there unafraid, a sturdy, manly 
little figure. 

Miela raised her voice and began speak- 
ing. The shouts partially ceased, then sud- 



denly a stone struck the parapet almost in 

front of us. 

A sudden rage possessed me. I fumbled 
at the cylinder I held. It was very much 
like a little hand flashlight, and seemed to 
have a knob at my thumb. Miela stopped 
speaking and turned to me. 

"There— press that, Alan. Careful! 
Aim it there! See! Over there against 
those palms." 

I held the thing up and pointed it to- 
ward the huge royal palms, aiming at their 
graceful fronds high over the heads of the 
people. My hand pressed the knob; the 
little cylinder seemed to thrill in my grasp. 
A tiny beam of light shot out— quite plainly 
visible — a green, shading into red. It 
struck the palm branches, and silently yet 
rapidly, as though they were under some 
giant blow-torch, they shriveled, crackled, 
and burst into flame. 

Miela's fingers bit into my arm. 

" Enough, Alan! Stop!" 

My thumb yielded to the upward pres- 
sure of the tiny knob against it, and ab- 
ruptly the light vanished. A narrow swath 
had been cut through the palms — a furrow 
of death plowed by the pressure of my 
thumb against a bit of metal ! 

The crowd had frozen into the immobil- 
ity of terror. Now, as the dreaded ray van- 
ished as suddenly as it had sprung forth, 
they turned with cries of fright to escape. 
No one had been hurt. I shuddered as I 
realized now that many girls had been in 
the air, and through no thought or skill of 
mine had they escaped. 

" Speak to them, .Man," Miela cried. 
" There must be no panic. Here must they 
stay and listen to what you have to say. 
Speak to them; stop them now." 

I handed her the cylinder, lest the dia- 
bolical thing spit forth again its fire from 
my unskillful fingers, and leaped to the 
top of the parapet. 

"Stop!" I shouted at the top of my 
voice. "Stop — all of you! At once!" 

I waved my arms violently. I knew my 
words meant nothing, but my voice carried 
far. The excitement continued. But a 
few stopped and stared at me; then others, 
and gradually there was less confusion. 

Miela turned and shouted something to 
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the girls on the rooftop. Instantly they 
spread their wings and flew down, circling 
close over the heads of the people. 

" Wait, Alan. A moment now and there 
will be quiet. The girls are telling them 
not to fear, hut to wait and listen to what 
you have to say." 

Miela stood now upon the parapet top, 
with the little prince between us. She had 
concealed the tiny metal cylinder in her 
belt; her open palms were flung out before 
her, and her wings, spread and flapping 
slowly, raised her on tiptoe. Every line 
of her graceful body was tense; her attitude 
bespoke power, dominance, authority. And 
then she began to talk in a voice vibrant 
with emotion. Once she laid her hand 
lightly upon the curly head of the little 
boy, and a tremulous, uncertain cheer an- 
swered her from below. 

" I have told them of the king's death, 
Alan," she said a moment later, " and that 
here is their little king standing before 
them. And now, of you — what shall I 
say?" 

" Tell them that until the king is older, 
I — the man from earth — shall rule them 
as regent. Tell them if they obey me all 
will be well, for I shall rule them wisely." 

I stood while Miela translated this amid 
dead silence from the crowd. As she fin- 
ished I raised myself to full height and 
stared down at them threateningly. 

" But if there is trouble — if any one de- 
fies my authority — then, Miela, tell them 
I shall use the light-ray, for I shall brook 
no interference." 

The silence from below continued. 

I spread my hands out before me and 
smiled. 

" But there will be no trouble. I am with 
the Light Country, heart and soul. Its in- 
terests are my interests, for I have married 
one of its women, and now I too am one of 
its people. 

" Tao shall be overthrown— tell them 
that, Miela. The Twilight People never 
again shall threaten our cities. If more 
land is wanted by our people of the Light 
Country, tell them they shall have it. All 
the land they desire shall be theirs. For 
when Tao is vanquished I shall build great 
tars such as he is building, and all who wish 



may go to my earth peacefully, and we will 
make them welcome as I have been made 

welcome here." 

A cheer arose as Miela translated this; 
and now for the first time I heard no cries 

of dissent. 

" Say to them again I shall rule them 
wisely. Say I shall look to them — all of 
them, rich and poor alike — for help in what 
we have to do. All must help me, for I 
am only one, and I need them all. When 
this work we have to do is over, when our 
nation is freed forever from this menace 
from across the sea, tell them that then I 
will give my every thought to the details of 
their welfare. All that they wish — if it lays 
in my power — shall be done." 

A girl alighted for an instant on the para- 
pet near me; another darted downward in 
her flight, evidently to avoid the disrespect 
of passing directly in front of me. TRe 
thought flashed through my mind that I 
might mention the virgins and promise them 
reversal of the law they so abhorred, but I 
felt it would be impolitic to raise that ques- 
tion at such a time as this. 

" Tell them now to leave the grounds 
quietly," I concluded. " When I wish them 
again they will be sent for. All that I do 
will be known through public proclama- 
tion." 

I lifted the little prince in my arms, and 
then, with the cheers of the people ringing 
in my ears, jumped backward with him to 
the roof below. 

Thus, by swift moving circumstances 
which could not have been foreseen, was I 
made ruler of the Light Country. The 
crowd dispersed quietly. We sent the queen 
and her waiting maids back to her apart- 
ments, the aged councilors to theirs, and 
soon Miela and I were alone in one of the 
castle rooms. 

Now that the nervous excitement under 
which I had been laboring was over, I felt 
utterly exhausted. I dropped wearily into 
a seat, and Miela sat on the floor at my 
feet with her arms on my knees. 

I stroked her glossy black hair idly. 

"I'm tired, girl. I'm all in. Aren't 
you?" 

We had not slept since the afternoon be- 
fore, and so much had happened since. 
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Suddenly I remembered Lua. 

" Miela — your mother. We must find 
her." I started to my feet, then sat down 
again. 

There was no use of my rushing away on 
some aimless search over a city like this. 

" Where is the head of the city's police, 
Miela?" 

" I have sent for him. He should be 
here now to see you." 

" I must have him search the city. Lua 
must be found. The castle guards — we 
must appoint others, Miela. I must have 
a council, too — not doddering old men, but 
others that we shall select. Who collects 
the taxes? Where is the money? Who 
handles it?" 

The questions piled upon me faster than 
I could voice them, and all the while my 
tired brain and weary, aching body called 
only for rest — for sleep. 

I thought of Mercer and Anina. They 
should be back by now. 

" We must send home and have them 
told we are here, Miela. And that slave 
woman of Baar's — she will be there, too. 
She must be sent here to us also." 

We had decided to live in the castle. 

" When Mercer and Anina return we 
must arrange to go to the Water City. The 
disturbance there must be quelled. All the 
cities must be told of our actions here. I 
must visit them all, Miela." 

My voice seemed trailing off as though 
I were talking to myself. A thousand prob- 
lems rushed in confusion through my mind. 
I felt I was talking almost incoherently. A 
knock on the door of our room brought 
me to myself. 

A young girl stood respectfully on the 
threshold. Miela listened to what she had 
to say, questioned her swiftly, and then 
turned to me. Her face had gone suddenly 
white. 

" The girls have returned from over the 
sea, Alan. This is one of them. But Anina 
and our friend Ollie have stayed there." 

"Stayed there?" I cried. " Why?" 

" They set free Tao's men as we planned. 
They were on their way back when the 
earth-man suddenly bid Anina return. 
Something was wrong, he said. This girl 
does not understand what. But they went 



back. And Anina and Ollie they left there, 

standing on the shore together. We are to 
go over to the same place to-night, if we 
can, and get them. That is all the girl 

knows." 

The girl withdrew after a moment. 

Mercer and Anina left in the Twilight 
Country! Miela and I stared at each other 
blankly. 

CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE TWILIGHT COUNTRY. 

MERCER sat on the rear end of the 
platform and waved good-by vigor- 
ously as he was carried swiftly up 
and out over the water. Under him was 
a pile of blankets and a coat, and beside 
him a box of baked dough like bread — 
the food he was to turn over to Tao's emis- 
saries when he set them free. 

Anina flew at his side, at intervals smil- 
ing up at him reassuringly. Before him on 
the platform his captives huddled. Al- 
though all of them were trussed up secure- 
ly, he menacingly kept his little wooden 
revolver pointed at them from the level of 
his knee. 

He chuckled as he thought of the fight at 
the bayou. Everything was working out 
all right; it was surprising what one could 
do with his physical strength here on Mer- 
cury. 

The girls had carried the platform up 
some five hundred feet above the sea. Mer- 
cer turned and looked back. The shore 
had already dropped almost to the rim of 
the close-encircling horizon. He leaned 
over toward Anina, resting one hand on the 
bamboo handle she was holding. " How 
long will it take us to get tKere, Anina?" 

He knew the girl would understand his 
words, but he did not realize she had little 
basis for comparing time in his language. 

" Long time," she answered, smiling. 
" But we go quickly now." 

He sat back again and waited. It seemed 
like hours — it was hours probably, three or 
four — and still they swept onward straight 
as an arrow. 

After another interminable interval Anina 
raised one hand and pointed ahead. 
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" Twilight Country — there," she said. 

Mercer saw, coming up over the horizon, 
the dim outlines of a rocky land sparsely 
covered with trees. It spread out rapidly 
before him as he watched, fascinated. It 
seemed a desolate land, a line of low, bar- 
ren hills off to one side, and a forest of 
stunted, naked-looking trees in front. The 
platform swept on over the shore line, a 
rocky beach on which the calm sea rolled 
up in tiny white lines of breakers. Then 
in a great curve the girls circled to one 
side. 

" Where are we going?" Mercer asked. 

" A trail — near us somewhere. A trail 
to the Lone City. There we land." 

Mercer saw the trail in a moment. It 
came out of the woods and struck the shore 
by a little bight where boats could land. 
The girls swooped downward, and in a mo- 
ment more the platform was lying motion- 
less on the beach. 

Mercer looked around. It was light 
enough to see objects in the immediate 
foreground — a gray twilight. The forest 
came almost to the water's edge. He saw 
now the trees might have been firs, but 
with small, twisted trunks, few branches 
except near the top, and very few leaves. 
They seemed somehow very naked and 
starved — indeed, it surprised him that they 
could grow at all in such a rocky waste. 
The end of the trail was close before him. 
It appeared merely an opening in the trees 
with the fallen logs and underbrush cleared 
away. 

The girls were obviously cold, standing 
idle now after their long flight. Mercer lost 
no time in preparing for the return journey. 
He tumbled his captives unceremoniously 
off the platform and set the box of food and 
blankets beside them. 

" What's this, Anina?" 

He was holding in his palm a tiny metal 
cylinder. 

Anina took it from him. 

" For fire, see?" 

She picked up a bit of driftwood, and, 
holding the end of the cylinder against "it, 
pressed a little button. A curl of smoke 
rose from the wood, and in a moment a 
wisp of flame. 

"A light-ray!" Mercer exclaimed. 



" The ray— but different." 
She tossed the blazing bit of wood aside, 
and held her hand a foot or so in front of 

the cylinder. 

" No danger! See?" She brought her 
hand closer. " Heat here — close — no heat 
far away." 

Mercer understood then that this was not 
a light-ray projector, but a method of pro- 
ducing heat with the property of radiation, 
but not of projection — a different and harm- 
less form of the ray. 

He took the little cylinder from the girl, 
inspected it curiously, then laid it on the 
blankets. 

" They'll need it, I guess, if it's any 
colder where they're going." 

He set one of the captives free. 

" Anina, tell him to sit quiet until we've 
gone. Then he can cut the others loose." 
He tossed a knife into the box. " Come on, 
Anina; let's get away." 

They were about ready to start back, 
when Mercer suddenly decided he was hun- 
gry. He hopped off the platform. " They 
don't need all that food." 

He gathered some of the little flat cakes 
of dough in his hands. " Want some?" He 
offered them to the girls, who smilingly re- 
fused. 

" All right. I do. I'm hungry. Might 
as well take a blanket, too. It's devilish 

cold." 

He was back on the platform in a mo- 
ment, sitting down with the blanket about 
his knees and munching contentedly at the 
bread. 

" All right, Anina. Start her off." 

They swung up into the air and began 
the return flight. 

A few hours more and they would be 
back at the Great City. Then the real 
work would begin. Mercer squared his 
shoulders unconsciously as he thought of all 
there was to do. 

But there was no danger to the Light 
Country from Tao, he thought with satis- 
faction. At least, there would be none 
when the other cities were rid of Tao's men, 
as the Great City was now. The men would 
find their way back all right — 

At the sudden thought that came to him 
Mercer dropped his bit of bread and sat up 
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in astonishment. Tao no longer a menace? 
He remembered my reasoning in the boat 
coming down the bayou. Of course, Tao 
would have no reason to attack the Light 
Country by force of arms until he was sure 
his propaganda among the people had 
failed. 

My argument was sound enough, but the 
utter stupidity of what we had done now 
dawned on Mercer with overwhelming 
force. Tao would await the results of his 
emissaries' work, of course. And here we 
had gone and sent them straight back to 
their leader to report their efforts a fail- 
ure! If anything were needed to precipi- 
tate an invasion from Tao, this very thing 
Mercer had just finished doing was it. He 
cursed himself and me fervently as he 
thought what fools we had been. 

Then it occurred to him perhaps it was 
not too late to repair the damage. Not 
more than half an hour had passed since 
he had set the men free on the shore of 
the Twilight Country. He must go back 
at once. Under no circumstances must they 
be allowed to reach Tao and tell him what 
had occurred. 

Anina was flying near Mercer as before. 
He leaned over the edge of the platform 
to talk with her, but the wind of their for- 
ward flight and the noise of the girls' wings 
made conversation difficult. 

" Anina! Come up here with me. Sit 
here. I want to talk to you. It's impor- 
tant. They don't need you flying now." 

Obediently the girl sat where he indi- 
cated, close beside him. And then as he 
was about to begin telling her what was in 
his mind Mercer suddenly remembered that 
they were still heading toward the Light 
Country, every moment getting farther 
away from Tao's men, whose homeward 
journey he must head off some way. 

" We must go back, Anina — back where 
we came from— at once. Tell them — nowl 
Then I'll tell you why." 

The girl's eyes widened, but she did as 
he directed, and the platform, making a 
broad, sweeping turn, headed back toward 
the Twilight Country shore. 

" Anina, how far is it to Tao's city from 
where we landed?" 

" The Lone City? A day, going fast." 



" But they won't go fast, will they? 
Some of them are pretty badly hurt." 

" Two days for them," the girl agreed. 

Mercer then told her what an error we 
had made. She listened quietly, but he 
knew she understood, not only his words, 
but the whole situation as he viewed it 
then. 

" Most bad," she said solemnly when he 
paused. 

"That's what I want to tell you; it's 
bad," he declared. " We've got to head 
them off some way; stop them somehow. 
I don't see how we're going to capture 
them again — ten of them against me. But 
we've got to do something." 

Then he asked her about the lay of the 
country between the shore of the sea and 
the Lone City. 

Anina's English was put to severe test by 
her explanation; but she knew far many 
more words than she had ever used, and 
now, with the interest of what she had to 
say, she lost much of the diffidence which 
before had restrained her. 

She told him that the trail led back 
through the forest for some distance, and 
then ran parallel with a swift flowing river. 
This river, she explained, emptied into the 
Narrow Sea a few miles below the end of 
the trail. It was the direct water route to 
the Lone City. 

The trail, striking the river bank, fol- 
lowed it up into a mountainous country — 
a metallic waste where few trees grew. 
There was a place still farther up in a 
very wild, broken country, where the river 
ran through a deep, narrow gorge, and the 
trail followed a narrow ledge part way up 
one of its precipitous sides. 

Anina's eyes sparkled with eagerness as 
she told of it. 

" There, my friend Ollie, we stop them. 
Many loose stones there are, and the path 
is very narrow." 

Mercer saw her plan at once. They could 
bar die men's passage somewhere along this 
rocky trail, and with stones drive them 
back. He realized with satisfaction that 
he could throw a stone fully twice as large 
and twice as far as any of the men, and 
thus, out of range, bombard them until 
they would be glad enough to turn back. 
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His plan, then, was to land, and with 
Anina follow the men. The rest of the 
girls he would send back to me with the 
platform, to tell Miela and me to come 
over the next evening to the end of the 
trail. 

He and Anina meanwhile would keep 
close behind the men, and then when the 
canon was neaied, get around in front of 
them and bar their farther advance. This 
would be easy since he could walk and run 
much faster than they, and Anina could fly. 
He would drive them back out of the gorge, 
send Anina to keep the appointment with 
me and bring me up to him with the girls 
and the platform. 

They reached the shore and landed with- 
in a few feet of where they had been an 
hour before. The men were not in sight; 
nothing remained to show they had been 
there, save pieces of cut cord lying about. 

Anina now instructed the girls what to 
tell me, and in a moment more, with the 
blanket and a few pieces of bread, she and 
Mercer were left standing alone on the 
rocky beach. Anina was cold. He took 
off his fur jacket and wrapped it about her 
shoulders. 

She made a quaint little picture standing 
there, with her two long braids of golden 
hair, and her blue- feathered wings which 
the jacket only partly covered. They 
started up the trail together. It was al- 
most dark in the woods, but soon their eyes 
grew accustomed to the dim light, and they 
could see a little better. They walked as 
rapidly as Anina was able, for the men had 
nearly an hour's start, and Mercer con- 
cluded they would be far ahead. 

They had gone perhaps a mile, climbing 
along over fallen logs, walking sometimes 
on the larger tree trunks lying prone — rude 
bridges by which the trail crossed some 
ravine — when Anina said: 

" I fly now. You wait here, Ollie, and I 
find where they are." 

She handed him the coat and flew up 
over the treetops, disappearing almost im- 
mediately in the darkness. Mercer slung 
the coat around him and sat down to wait. 
He sat there perhaps fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, staring up at the silent, motionless 
treetops, and thinking all sorts of vague, 



impossible dangers impending. Then he 
heard her wings flapping and saw her flit- 
ting down through the trees. 

" Very near, they are," she said as soon 
as she reached the ground. " A fire — 
they have— and they are ready now to 
sleep." 

They went on slowly along the trail, and 
soon saw the glimmer of a fire ahead. " A 
camp for the night," whispered Mercer. 
" It must be nearly morning now." 

He looked about him and smiled as he 
realized that no light would come with the 
morning. Always this same dim twilight 
here— and eternal darkness on ahead. 
"Good Lord, what a place to live!" he 
muttered. 

They crept on cautiously until they were 
within sight of the camp. A large fire was 
burning briskly. Most of the men were 
wrapped in their blankets, apparently 
asleep; three were sitting upright, on guard. 
Mercer and Anina crept away. 

" We'd better camp, too," Mercer said 
when they were well out of hearing. " They 
will probably stay there four or five hours, 
anyway. Lord, I'm tired." He laid his 
hand on her shoulder gently, almost timidly. 
" Aren't you tired, too, little girl?" 

" Yes," she answered simply, and met 
his eyes with her gentle little smile. " Oh, 
yes— I tired. Very much." 

They did not dare light a fire, nor had 
they any means of doing so. They went 
back from the trail a short distance, find- 
ing a little recess between two fallen logs, 
where the ground was soft with a heavy 
moss. Here they decided to sleep for a 
few hours. 

A small pool of water had collected on a 
barren surface of rock near by, and from 
this they drank. Then they sat down to- 
gether and ate about half the few remain- 
ing pieces of bread which Mercer was car- 
rying in the pockets of his jacket. They 
were both tired out. Anina particularly 
was very sleepy. 

When they had finished eating Anina lay 
down, and Mercer covered her with the 
blanket. She smiled up at him. 

" Good night, Anina." 

" Good night, my friend Ollie." 

She closed her eyes, snuggling closer un- 
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der the blanket with a contented little sigh. 
Mercer put on his jacket and sat down be- 
side her, his chin cupped in his hand. It 
seemed colder now. His trousers were thin, 
his legs felt numb and stiff from his recent 
exertion. 

He sat quiet, staring at the sleeping girl. 
She was very beautiful and very sweet, 
lying there with her golden hair framing 
her face, her little head pillowed on her 
arms, a portion of one blue- feathered wing 
peeping out from under the blanket. All 
at once Mercer bent over and kissed her 
lightly, brushing her lips with his, as one 
kisses a sleeping child. 

She stirred, then opened her eyes and 
smiled up at him again. 

" You cold, Olke," she said accusingly. 
She lifted an edge of the blanket. " Here 
— you sleep, too." 

He stretched himself beside her, and she 
flung a corner of the blanket over him ; and 
thus, like two children lost in the woods and 
huddled together for warmth under a fallen 
log, they slept. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ANOTHER LIGHT-RAY! 

THE news that Mercer and Anina had 
been left in the Twilight Country 
completely dumfounded Miela and 
me. " Something was wrong," Mercer had 
said. And then they had insisted on stay- 
ing there, and had sent the girls back to 
tell me to come over. 

We could make nothing of it, nor did 
the half hour of argument into which we 
immediately plunged further enlighten us. 
That flaw in our plans which had dawned 
on Mercer so suddenly and clearly certainly 
never occurred to us, for all it was seeming- 
ly so obvious. 

We were interrupted — having reached no 
conclusion whatever except that we would 
go over that evening as Mercer had di- 
rected — by the arrival of the police chief 
to see me. He was a little man, curiously 
thin and wizened for a Mercutian, with 
wide pantaloons, a shirt, short jacket and 
little triangular cocked hat. His face 
seemed pointed, like a ferret. His move- 



ments were rapid, his roving glance pecu- 
liarly alert. 

He bowed before me obsequiously. He 
would obey me to the letter, I could see 
that at once from his manner; though, had 
I impressed him as being like my prede- 
cessor, I did not doubt but that he would 
do as he pleased upon occasion. 

I toyed with the little light-ray cylinder 
in my hand quite casually through the brief 
interview, and I saw he was thoroughly 
impressed, for he seemed unable to take his 
eyes from it. 

" Where are your men just now?" I 
asked. 

He raised bis hands deprecatingly and 
poured out a flood of words to Miela when 
my question was translated to him. 

" He himself was sleeping," she said to 
me when he had paused for breath. " His 
third watch was on patrol about the city. 
Then from the castle came the king's 
guards, fleeing in haste. Th«6e of the po- 
lice they met they told that evil men were 
in the castle with the light-ray, and all who 
represented the city's authority would be 
killed." 

" That was a lie," I interrupted. " There 
was no light-ray here then." 

Miela nodded. " It was what Baars 
men had told them to say, I think." 

" And then what happened to the po- 
lice?" 

" Then they left their posts about the 
city. Some fled; others went back and 
reported what they had heard." 

" And it never occurred to any of them 
to come up here and try to stop the dis- 
turbance? Curious policemen, these!" 

" It is too deadly — the light-ray," said 
Miela. " They were afraid. And then the 
alarm bell began ringing. They sent for 
Ano, here, to ask him what they should do. 
And then you sent for him. He has his 
men at the police building, in waiting. And 
he comes to you at the risk of his life, and 
now asks your commands." 

Thus did my chief of police explain sat- 
isfactorily to himself, and with great protes- 
tations of loyalty to his trust, how it came 
about that he and his men did nothing while 
their king was being murdered and another 
put in his place. 
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Recriminations seemed useless. He stood 
bowing and scraping before me, eager only 
to obey my slightest wish. 

'' Tell him, Miela, how Baar's men cap- 
tured Lua. Have the city thoroughly 
searched — Baar's house particularly. Tell 
him / killed Baar's wife. Have that slave 
woman sent home to me. 

" Tell him to capture Baar and any of 
his known associates. If he does, have him 
report to me at once. Say to him that I 
must have word of Lua — or I'll have a new 
chief of police by to-morrow. For the rest, 
have his men patrol the city as usual." 

I spoke as sternly as I could, and the 
little man received my words with voluble 
protestations of extreme activity on his part. 

When he had bowed himself out I smiled 
at Miela hopelessly. 

" This has got to be a mighty different 
government before we can ever hope to 
accomplish anything against Tao." Tao 
was not worrying me for the moment. Lua 
must be found, and I had no idea of rely- 
ing entirely upon this little chief of police to 
find her. And Mercer needed me, too, this 
very evening. 

I stood up wearily and put my arm 
about Miela's shoulders. Her little body 
drooped against mine, her head resting on 
my shoulder. There was little about us 
then, as we stood there dispirited and phys- 
ically tired out, that would have commend- 
ed respect from our subjects. 

" We m;/5/ get some sleep, Miela," I said. 
" Things will look very different to us 
then." 

It must have been mid-aftcrnoon when 
we awoke. Ano was at hand to report that 
Baar and his men, and all the king's guards, 
must have fled the city. Of Lua he had, 
so far, found no trace. Baar's slave wom- 
an was in the castle, waiting our com- 
mands. The girl who had brought us Mer- 
cer's message was also waiting to ask us 
when we wanted her and the other girls for 
the trip back to the Twilight Country. 

' Right away," I exclaimed. " I'm not 
going to take any chances with Mercer. 
We'll start at once." 

The girl flew away to get her friends and 
the platform, which had been left in the 
garden of Miela's home. I planned to start 
7 A 



openly from the castle roof; there was now 

no need of maintaining secrecy. 

The disappearance of Lua was alarming. 
Equally so was the possible danger into 
which Mercer might have blundered. In 
Lua's case there did not seem much I could 
do personally at that moment. Before 
starting I arranged with the aged councilors 
to call a meeting the following morning of 
all government officials. 

" Could we get Fuero to come, Miela?" 

She shook her head positively. " His 
oath would forbid it." 

" Well, tell the councilors to call also any 
of the city's prominent men. I've got to 
get some good men with me. I can't do it 
all alone." 

Miela smiled at me quizzically as I said 

this. 

" You have forgotten our women and 
their help, my husband?" 

I had, in very truth, for the moment. 

" We'll need them, too," I said. " Tell 
these girls who carry us to-night to call 
all those who went with us to the moun- 
tains — a meeting to-morrow at this time — 
here on the castle roof." 

" To the Water City we must go," Miela 
said. " There Tao's men are very strong, 
our girls report. And to-day there was a 
fight among the people, and several were 
killed." 

" But we must go armed, Miela, with 
more than one light-ray. I shall see this 
Fuero to-morrow. After all, he's the key- 
note to the whole thing." 

We started from the castle roof, Miela 
sitting with me this time on the platform. 
Flying low, we passed over the maze of 
bayous, and in what seemed an incredibly 
short time we were out over the sea. I 
had now no idea what we might be called 
upon to do, or how long we would be gone, 
for all my specific plans for the next day; 
so we started as well prepared as possible. 

The precious light-ray cylinder I held in 
my hand. We had a number of blankets, 
enough food for us all for two days of care- 
ful rationing, a knife or two, and a heavy, 
sharp-edged metal implement like an ax. 

It seemed hardly more than half an hour 
before a great black cloud had spread over 
the whole sky, and we ran into the worst 
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stonn I have ever encountered. The wind 
came up suddenly, and we fought our way 
directly into it. Lightning flashed about us, 
and then came the rain, slanting down in 
great sheets. 

We were still flying low. The mirror 
surface of the sea was now lashed with 
waves, extraordinarily high, whose white 
tops blew away in long streaks of scud. 
The girls fought sturdily against the wind 
and rain, carrying us steadily up until after 
a while I could not see the water below. 

We were in the storm perhaps an hour 
altogether. Then we passed up and beyond 
it, and emerged again into that gray va- 
cancy, with a waste of storm-lashed water 
far beneath us. 

The Twilight Country shore was still be- 
low the horizon, and it was a considerable 
time before we sighted it. Miela and I sat 
quiet, wrapped in a blanket, which, wet 
as it was, offered some protection against 
the biting wind. The girls seemed exhaust- 
ed from their long struggle against the 
storm, and I was glad for them when we 
finally landed. 

This was the place, they said, where 
Mercer and Anina had set Tao's men free, 
and where the two were standing when the 
girls had left with the platform. I looked 
about, and saw on the beach the pieces of 
cut cord with which the men had been 
bound. 

Of Mercer and Anina there was no sign. 
We waited until well after the time of the 
evening meal, and still Mercer and Anina 
did not arrive. We concluded, of course, 
that they had followed Tao's men up the 
trail for some reason, and we expected it 
would be Anina who would come back to 
tell us where Mercer was. 

" Let us go up a little distance," Miela 
suggested finally. " They cannot tell what 
the hour is. They may be near here now, 
coming back." 

The girls were rested and warmed now, 
and we started off again with the platform. 
We flew low over the treetops, following the 
trail as best we could, but in the semi- 
darkness we could see very, little from 
above. After a time we gave it up and re- 
turned to the shore. 

Again we waited, now very much 



alarmed. And then finally we decided to 
return to the Great City for the night. 
Anina might have missed us some way, we 
thought, and flown directly home. She 
might be there waiting for us when we 
arrived. If not, we would return again with 
several hundred girls, and with them scour 
the country carefully back as near the Lone 
City as we dared go. 

With our hearts heavy with apprehension 
we started back across the channel. Lua, 
Mercer and Anina were separated from us. 
All had been captured, perhaps, by our 
enemies! Things were, indeed, in a very 
bad way. 

Without unusual incident we sighted the 
Light Country shore. Three girls were 
winging their way swiftly toward us. 

" They wish to speak with us, Alan," 
said Miela. " From the Great City they 
seem to come. Perhaps it is Anina." 

Our hopes were soon dispelled, for 
Anina was not one of them; they were 
three of the girls we had directed to patrol 
the seacoast. 

When they neared us Miela flew off the 
platform and joined them. They circled 
about for a time, flying close together, then 
Miela left them and returned to me, while 
they hovered overhead. Her face was 
clouded with anxiety as she alighted be- 
side me. 

" They were near the Water City a short 
time ago. And they say the light-ray is 
being used there. They saw it flashing 
up, and dared not go closer." 

The light-ray in the Water City! My 
heart sunk with dismay. The cylinder 1 
held in my hand I had thought the only one 
in use in all the Light Count ry. With it 
I felt supreme. And now they had it also 
in the Water City! 

One of the girJs flung up her hand sud- 
denly and called to Miela. 

" See, Alan— a boat!" 

I looked down to where Miela pointed. 
The sea was still rough from the storm, 
but no longer lashed into fury. Coming 
toward us, close inshore and from the direc- 
tion of the Water City, I saw a boat speed- 
ing along over the spent waves. And as 
I looked, a narrow beam of light, green, 
shading into red, shot up from the boat and 
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hung wavering in the air like a little search- 
light striving to pierce the gray mist of the 
skv! 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE THEFT OF THE LIGHT-RAY. 

THE touch of soft, cool hands on his 
face brought Mercer back to sud- 
den consciousness. He opened his 
eyes; Anina was sitting beside him, regard- 
ing him gravely. 

" Wake up, my friend Ollie. Time now 
to wake up." 

He sat up, rubbing his eyes. The same 
dim twilight obscured everything around. 
For an instant he was confused. 

" Why, I've been asleep." He got to his 
feet. " Do you think it's been long, Anina? 
Maybe the men have started off. Let's go 
see." 

Anina had already been to see; she had 
awakened some little time before and, leav- 
ing Mercer asleep, had flown up ahead over 
the treetops. 

The men were just then breaking camp, 
and she had returned to wake up Mercer. 
They ate their last remaining pieces of 
bread, drank from the little pool of water, 
and were soon ready to start on after their 
quarry. 

" How long will it take them to reach 
the gorge, Anina?" 

" Not very long — four times farther 
reach Lone City." 

By which Mercer inferred that within 
three or four hours, perhaps, they would 
be at the place where they hoped to turn 
the men back. 

They started off slowly up the trail, Mer- 
cer carrying the folded blanket, and Anina 
wearing the fur jacket. They soon came 
upon the smoldering fire that marked the 
other party's night encampment. The men 
were, Mercer judged, perhaps a mile or so 
ahead of them. 

They continued on, walking slowly, for 
they did not want to overtake the slow- 
traveling men ahead. The look of the coun- 
try, what they could see of it in the dark- 
3S, was unchanged. The trail seemed 
ndinc steadily to the right, and after a 



time they came to the bank of a river which 
the trail followed. It was a broad stream, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile across, with a 

considerable current sweeping down to the 

sea. 

They kept to the trail along the river 
bank for nearly another hour. Then Anina 
abruptly halted, pulling Mercer partly be- 
hind a tree trunk. 

" Another fire," she whispered. " They 
stop again." 

They could see the glow of the fire, close 
by the river bank among the trees. Very 
cautiously they approached and soon made 
out the vague outlines of a boat moored 
to the bank. It seemed similar to the one 
in which they had come down the bayous 
from the Great City, only slightly larger. 

" Other men," whispered Anina. " From 
Lone City." 

Mercer's heart sank. A party from the 
Lone City — more of Tao's men to join those 
he had set free! All his fine plans were 
swept away. The men would all go up to 
the Lone -City now in the boat, of course. 
There was nothing he could do to stop 
them. And now Tao would learn of the 
failure of his plans. 

Mercer's first idea was to give up and 
return to the shore of the sea; but Anina 
kept on going cautiously forward, and he 
followed her. 

The fire, they could see as they got closer, 
was built a little back from the water, with 
a slight rise of ground between it and the 
boat. There were some thirty men gath- 
ered around; they seemed to be cooking. 

" You stand here, Ollie," Anina whis- 
pered. " I go hear what they say. Stand 
very quiet and wait. I come back." 

Mercer sat down with his back against a 
tree and waited. Anina disappeared almost 
immediately. He heard no sound of her 
flight, but a moment later he thought he 
saw her dropping down through the trees 
just outside the circle of light from the fire. 
From where he was sitting he could see 
the boat also; he thought he made out the 
figure of a man sitting in it, on guard. The 
situation, as Mercer understood it from 
what Anina told him when she returned, 
seemed immeasurably worse even than he 
had anticipated. 
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Tao had been making the Water City 
the basis of his insidious propaganda, 
rather than the Great City, as we had sup- 
posed. He had been in constant communi- 
cation by boat with his men in the Water 
City; and now affairs there were ripe for 
more drastic operations. 

This boat Mercer had come upon was 
intended to be Tao's first armed invasion 
of the Light Country — some twenty of his 
most trusted men armed with the light-ray. 
Joining his emissaries in the Water City, 
and with the large following among the 
people there which they had already se- 
cured, they planned to seize the govern- 
ment and obtain control of the city. Then, 
using it as a base, they could spread out 
for a conquest of the entire nation. Mer- 
cer listened with whitening face while Anina 
told him all this as best she could. 

" But — but why does he want to attack 
the Light Country, Anina? I thought he 
wanted to go and conquer our earth." 

" Very big task — your earth," the girl 
answered. " Light Country more easy/ 
Many light-rays in the Great City. Those 
he needs before he goes to your earth. More 
simple to get those than make others." 

Mercer understood it then. The large 
quantity of light-ray ammunition stored in 
the Great City was what Tao was after. 
This was his way of getting it, and once he 
had it, and control of the Light Country 
besides, he would be in a much better posi- 
tion to attack the earth. 

The idea came to Mercer then to steal the 
boat and escape with it. If he could do 
that, the enemies would have to return to 
the Lone City on foot, and the threatened 
invasion of the Light Country would thus 
be postponed for a time at least. Mean- 
while, with the boat he could hasten back 
to me with news of the coming invasion. 

These thoughts were running through his 
head while Anina was talking. It was a 
daring plan, but it might be done. There 
was apparently only one man in the boat, 
and the slight rise of ground between it 
and the fire made him out of sight, though 
not out of hearing, of the others. 

" Can you run the boat, Anina?" 

The girl nodded eagerly. Mercer drew a 
long breath. 



" We'll take a chance. It's the only 
way. They've got that cursed light-ray." 
He shivered as he thought of the danger 
they were about to invite. 

Then he explained to Anina what they 
were to do. She listened carefully, with the 
same expectant, eager look on her face he 
had seen there so often before. 

They left the blanket and fur jacket on 
the ground, and, making a wide detour 
around the fire, came back to the river 
bank several hundred yards above the boat. 
They stood at the water's edge, looking 
about them. The boat was just around a 
slight bend in the stream; the glimmer of 
the fire showed plainly among the trees. 
Intense quiet prevailed; only the murmur 
of the water flowing past, and occasionally 
the raised voice of one of the men about the 
fire, broke the stillness. 

Mercer stared searchingly into the girl's 
eyes as she stood there quietly at his side. 
She met his gaze steadily. 

" You're a wonderful little girl," he 
whispered to her, and then abruptly added : 
li Come on. Don't make any splash if you 
can help it. And remember, if anything 
goes wrong, never mind me. Fly away — if 
you can." 

They waded slowly into the water. The 
current carried them rapidly along. Side 
by side, with slow, careful strokes, they 
swam, keeping close to shore. The river 
was shallow — hardly over their heads. The 
water was cold and, Mercer thought, cu- 
riously buoyant. 

It seemed hardly more than a moment 
before the shadowy black figure of outlines 
of the boat loomed ahead. They could 
make out the figure of its single occupant, 
sitting with his arm on the gunwale. They 
swam hardly at all now, letting the current 
carry them forward. As silent as two drift- 
ing logs they dropped down upon the boat 
and in another moment were clinging to a 
bit of rope that chanced to be hanging over 
its stern. 

The bow of the boat was nosed against 
the bank; it lay diagonally downstream, 
with its stern some twenty feet from shore. 
Its occupant was sitting amidships, facing 
the bow. Mercer drew himself up until his 
eyes were above the stern of the boat and 
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saw him plainly. He was slouching down 
as though dozing. His elbow was crooked 
carelessly over the gunwale. 

Mercer's heart gave an exultant leap as 
he saw a little cylinder in the man's hand. 

There was a little projection on the boat 
at the water line, and, working along this 
with his hands, Mercer edged slowly to- 
ward the man. He knew he could not be 
heard, for the murmur of the water slipping 
past the sides of the boat drowned the slight 
noise he made. 

He edged his way along, with not much 
more than his face out of water, until he 
was directly beneath the motionless form 
in the boat. 

Mercer's heart was beating so it seemed 
to smother him. Slowly he pulled himself 
up until the fingers of his left hand gripped 
the gunwale hardly more than a foot or 
two behind the man's back. His other hand 
reached forward. He must have made a 
slight noise, for the man sat suddenly up- 
right, listening. 

Mercer's right hand shot out. His fin- 
gers closed over the little cylinder and the 
hand holding it. He bent it inward, twist- 
ing the man's wrist. His thumb fumbled 
for the little button Anina had described. 
There was a tiny puff of light; the man's 
body wavered, then fell forward inert. Mer- 
cer climbed into the boat. He looked back. 
Anina was pulling herself up over the 
stern. A long pole lay across the seats. 
He picked it up and started with it toward 
the bow. And then he tripped over some- 
thing and fell headlong, dropping the pole 
with a clatter. 

As he picked himself up there came a 
>hout from the men in the woods. Mercer 
hurried forward and cast off the rope that 
held the boat to the bank. It had been 
tied more or less permanently at this end. 
As he fumbled at the knots he heard Ani- 
na's soft, anxious voice calling: " Hurry, 
Ollie, hurry!" 

The shouts from the woods continued. 
The knots loosened finally. The boat 
slid back away from the bank; with the 
pole Mercer shoved the bow around. An 
instant later Anina had started the mech- 
anism, and in a broad curve they swung 
silently out into the river. 



Up from the woods shot a beam of the 
greenish-red light. It darted to and fro 
for an instant, almost vertically in the air, 
and Mercer heard the crackle of the tree- 
tops as they burst into flame under its h«at. 
Then it swung downward, but before it 
could reach the water level the rise of 
ground at the "bank cut it off. 

W ithout realizing it, Mercer had been 
holding his breath as he watched. Now he 
let it out with a long sigh of relief. 

" We did it, Anina — we did it," he said 
exultantly. " And we've got a light-ray, 
too." 

A moment later they swept around a 
bend in the river, out of sight and out 

of hearing of their enemies. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE STORM. 

OX the little stern seat of the boat 
Mercer and Anina sat side by side, 
the girl steering by a small tiller 
that lay between them. They were well 
out in the middle of the river now, speed- 
ing silently along with its swift current. 
They made extraordinary speed. Both 
banks of the river were visible in the twi- 
light — dim, wooded hills stretching back 
into darkness. 

The stream widened steadily as they ad- 
vanced, until near its mouth it had become 
a broad estuary. They followed its right 
shore now and soon were out in the Narrow 
Sea. 

• We'd better go right on across," said 
Mercer. " It's too early for Alan to be 
at the end of the trail. He won't be there 
till to-night. We can reach the Great City 
before he starts." 

They decided to do that, and headed 
straight out into the sea. They had been 
cold, sitting there in the wind, and wet to 
the skin. But the boat contained several 
furry jackets, which the men had left in it, 
and in the bottom, near the stern, a cubical 
metal box which lighted up like an electric 
radiator. By this they had dried and 
warmed themselves, and now, each with a 
fur jacket on, they felt thoroughly com- 
fortable. 
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Mercer was elated at what they had 
accomplished. He could see now how for- 
tunate a circumstance it was that we had 
set the men free. He would not have stum- 
bled upon this other party, and the invasion 
of the Light Country would have begun, 
had we not released them. 

He talked enthusiastically about what 
we were to do next, and Anina listened, 
saying very little, but following his words 
with eager attention. Once he thought she 
was more interested in the words themselves 
than in what he was saying, and said so. 

" Your language — so very easy it is. I 
want to learn it soon if I can.'' 

" Why, you know it already," he pro- 
tested. " And how the deuce you ever got 
it so quickly beats me." 

She smiled. 

" When you say words — very easy then 
for me to remember. Not many words in 
spoken language." 

He shook his head. 

" Well, however you do it, the result's all 
right. I'm mighty glad, too. Why, when 
I get you back home on earth — " He 
stopped in sudden confusion. 

She put her hand on his arm. 

" Miela says your earth is very wonder- 
ful. Tell me about it." 

She listened to his glowing words. " And 
opera — what is that?" she asked once when 
he paused. 

He described the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the newer, finer one in Boston. 
She listened to his description of the music 
with flushed face and shining eyes. 

" How beautiful — that music! Can you 
sing, Ollie?" 

" No," he admitted, " but I can play a 
little on a guitar. I wish I had one here." 

" I can sing," said the girl. " Miela says 
I can sing very well." 

He leaned toward her, brushing the blue 
feathers of her wing lightly with his hand. 

" Sing for me," he said softly. " I'll bet 
you sing beautifully." 

It may have been their situation, or what 
they had been through together, or the 
girl's nearness to him now, with her long 
braids of golden hair, the graceful sweep 
of her blue-feathered wings that matched 
the blue of her eyes, her red lips parted in 



song— but whatever it was, Mercer thought 
he had never heard so sweet a voice. She 
sang a weird little song. It was in a minor 
key, with curious cadences that died away • 
and ended nowhere — the folk song of a dif- 
ferent race, a different planet, yet vibrant 
with the ever unsatisfied longing of the 
human soul. 

She sang softly, staring straight before 
her, without thought of her singing, think- 
ing only of her song. She ended with a 
tender phrase that might have been a sigh — 
a quivering little half sob that died away 
in her throat and left the song unfinished. 
Her hands were folded quiet in her lap; her 
eyes gazed out on the gray waste of water 
about thejboat. 

Mercer breathed again. 

" That is beautiful, Anina. What is it?" 

She turned to him and smiled. 

" Just love song. You like it, my friend 
Ollie?" 

" It's wonderful. But it's — it's so sad — 
and — and sort of weird, isn't it?" 

" That is love, my mother says. Love 
is sad." 

Mercer's heart was beating fast. 

" Is it always sad, Anina? I don't think 
so — do you?" 

There was no trace of coquetry in her 
eyes; she sighed tremulously. 

" I do not know about love. But what 
I feel here " — she put her hand on her 
breast — " I do not understand, Ollie. And 
when I sing — they are very sad and sweet, 
the thoughts of music, and they say things 
to the ncart that the brain does not under- 
stand. Is it that way with you?" 

Unnoticed by the two, a storm cloud had 
swept up over the horizon behind them, 
and the sky overhead was blotted now with 
its black. They had not seen it nor heeded 
the distant flashing of lightning. A sud- 
den thunderclap startled them now into 
consciousness of the scene about them. The 
wind rushed on them from behind. The sea 
was rising rapidly; the boat scudded be- 
fore it. 

" A storm! Look at it, Anina, behind 

us!" 

There was nothing in sight now but the 
gray sea, broken into waves that were be- 
ginning to curl, white and angry. Behind 
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them the darkness was split with jagged 
forks of lightning. The thunder rolled 
heavily and ominously in the distance, with 
occasional sharp cracks near at hand. 
• " Look, Anina— there comes the rain! 
See it there behind us! I hope it won't 
be a bad storm. I wouldn't want to be out 
in this little tub." 

The wind veered to the left, increasing 
steadily. The sea was lashed into foam; 
its spray swept over the boat, drenching 
them thoroughly. 

The waves, turning now with the wind, 
struck the boat on its stern quarter. One 
curled aboard, sloshing an inch or two of 
water about the bottom of the boat. Mer- 
cer feared it would interfere with the 
mechanism, but Anina reassured him. 

As the waves increased in size, Mercer 
swung the boat around so as to run directly 
before them. The stern frequently was 
lifted clear of the water now, the boat losing 
headway as a great cloud of hissing steam 
arose from behind. 

After a time the Light Country shore 
came into sight. They were close upon it 
before they saw it through the rain and 
murk. They seemed to be heading diag- 
onally toward it. 

' Where are we, Anina?" Mercer asked 
anxiously. 

The girl shook her head. 

Steadily they were swept inward. The 
shore line, as they drew closer, was to Mer- 
cer quite unfamiliar. There were no bayous 
here, no inundated land. Instead, a bleak 
line of cliffs fronted them— a perpendicular 
wall against which the waves beat furious- 
ly. They could see only a short distance. 
The line of cliffs extended ahead of them 
out of sight in the gray of the sheets of 
rain. 

They were slanting toward the cliffs, and 
Mercer knew if he did not do something 
they would be driven against them in a few 
moments more. 

" We'll have to turn out, Anina. We 
can't land along here. We must keep away 
if we can." 

With the waves striking its stern quarter 
again, the boat made much heavier weather. 
It seemed to Mercer incredible that it 
should stay afloat. He found himself thor- 
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oughly frightened now, but when he re- 
membered that Anina was in no danger he 

felt relieved. He had made her lie down in 
the boat, where she would be more sheltered 
from the wind and rain. Now he hastily 

bade her get up and sit beside him. 

" We might be swamped any minute, 
Anina. You sit there where you won t get 

caught if we go over." 

They swept onward. Mercer keeping the 
boat offshore as best he could. 

" Haven't you any idea where we are, 
Anina? How far along do these cliffs ex- 
tend?" 

A huge, jagged pinnacle of rock, like a 
great cathedral spire set in the cliff, loomed 
into view ahead. Anina's face brightened 
when she saw it. 

The way to the Water City," she cried. 
A river there is — ahead. Xot so very far 
now." 

In spite of all Mercer could do, they 
were blowing steadily closer to the wave- 
lashed cliffs. 

He began to despair. " If anything hap- 
pens, Anina— you fly up at once. You 
hear? Don't you wait. You can't help me 
any. I'll make out some way. You say 
good-by to Alan and your mother and sister 
for me— if— " He fell silent a moment, 
then said softly: " And, Anina, if that 
should happen, I want you to know that 
I think you're the sweetest, most wonder- 
ful little girl I ever met. And, Anina 
dear — " 

The girl gripped his arm with a cry of 

joy. 

' See, Ollie! There, ahead, the cliffs end. 
That is the Water City river! See it 

there?" 

The mouth of a broad estuary, with the 
waves rolling up into it, came swiftly into 
view. They rounded the rocky headland 
and entered it, running now almost directly 
before the wind. The river narrowed after 
a short distance to a stream very much 
like the one they had left in the Twilight 
Country. 

Mercer turned to the quiet little girl 
beside him. 

" Well, Anina, we've certainly h ad some 
trip. I wouldn't want to go through it, 

again." 
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Mercer thought the situation over. They 
could stay where they were in the river 
for an hour or two until the storm was 
entirely over, and then go back to the Great 
City. On the other hand, now that they 
•were here, Mercer felt a great curiosity to 
see this other city where Tao's men had 
created trouble. Why should they not use 
these few hours of waiting to see it? 

" We might get a line on how things 
stand up there to tell Alan when we get 
back," Mercer said when he explained his 
ideas to Anina. " It won't take long." Very 
probably it was the light-ray cylinder in his 
hand which influenced his decision, for he 
added: " We can't get into any trouble, 
you know; there's no light-ray here yet." 

And so they went on. 

There was a perceptible current coming 
down the river. The water was cold and 
clear, and in the brighter light now he 
could see down into it in many places to the 
bottom, six or eight feet below. The re- 
gion seemed utterly uninhabited; no sign 
of a house or even a boat on the river met 
them as they advanced. 

"Mightn't there be boats along here?" 
Mercer asked once. " How far up is this 
place?" 

" Not far now — beyond there." 

The river appeared to terminate abrupt- 
ly up ahead against the side of a frowning 
brown cliff, but Mercer saw a moment later 
that it opened out around a bend to the left. 

" Around that next bend?" 

She nodded. 

It seemed incredible to Mercer that the 
second largest city in Mercury lay hidden 
in the midst of this desolation. 

" Well meet boats," he said. " What will 
the people think of me? Don't let's start 
anything if we can help it." 

" You lie there." Anina indicated the 
bottom of the boat at her feet. " No one 
see you then. I steer. They do not notice 
me. Nobody care who I am." 

Mercer had still the very vaguest of ideas 
as to what they would do when they got to 
the Water City. As a matter of fact, he 
really was more curious just to see it than 
anything else. But there was another rea- 
son that urged him on. Both he and Anina 
were hungry. 



They had eaten very little since leaving 
the Great City the night before; and now 
that it was again evening, they were fam- 
ished. They had rummaged the boat thor- 
oughly, but evidently the men had taken* 
all their supplies ashore with them, for 
nothing was in the boat. 

" We'll have to dope out some way to get 
something to eat," said Mercer. 

They came upon the sharp bend in the 
river Anina had indicated. Following close 
against one rocky shore, they swept around 
the bend, and the Water City lay spread 
out before Mercer's astonished eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WATER CITY. 

IT had stopped raining; the sky overhead 
was luminous with diffused sunlight; the 
scene that lay before Mercer was plainly 
visible. The river had opened abruptly into 
a broad, shallow, nearly circular lake, some 
five or six miles across. The country here 
showed an extraordinary change from that 
they had passed through. The lake ap- 
peared to occupy a depression in the sur- 
rounding hills, like the bottom of a huge, 
shallow bowl. From the water's edge on all 
sides the ground sloped upward. It was 
no longer a barren, rocky land, but seem- 
ingly covered with a rich heavy soil, dotted 
with tropical trees. That it was under a 
high state of cultivation was evident. Mer- 
cer saw tier upon tier of rice terraces on the 
hillsides. 

But what astonished him most was the 
city itself. It covered almost the entire 
surface of the lake — a huge collection of 
little palm-thatched shacks built upon plat- 
forms raised above the water on stilts. Some 
of the houses were larger and built of stone, 
with their foundations in the water. 

Off to one side were two or three little 
islands, an acre or less in extent, fringed 
with palms and coconut trees. In nearly 
the center of Che lake stood a stone castle, 
two stories in height, with jninarets orna- 
menting its corners. An open stretch of 
water surrounded it. 

There was little of regularity about this 
extraordinary city, and no evidence of 
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eets, for the houses were set down quite 
haphazard wherever open space afforded. 
In some places they were more crowded 
together than others, although seldom closer 
than twenty or thirty feet. 

Around the larger ones there was a little 
more open water, as though the owners 
controlled it and forbade building there. 
Some of the smaller houses were connected 
by little wooden bridges. Anina said this 
was where two or more families of rela- 
tives had located together. 

There were a few boats moving about — 
little punts hollowed out of logs and pro- 
pelled by long poles — and Mercer saw 
many others, some of them larger like the 
one he and Anina were in, tied up by the 
houses. It was now the time of the eve- 
ning meal. The workers had returned from 
the terraces; there were few moving about 
the city. Occasionally a girl would dart up 
from one of the houses and wing her way to 
another, but beyond that there were no 
signs of activity. 

Anina took command of the boat now, 
slowing it down and heading for the nearest 
of the houses, which were hardly more than 
quarter of a mile away. Mercer stretched 
himself out in the bottom of the boat, cov- 
ering himself with a large piece of fabric 
that lay there. He felt that he would be 
unnoticed, even should a girl chance to pass 
directly overhead. But he could see noth- 
ing of the city from where he was, and 
soon grew restless and anxious to do some- 
thing else. 

" I'm coming up, Anina," he said once. 
" Shucks! Nobody can do anything to us. 
Haven't I got this light-ray?" 

But Anina was obdurate, and made him 
stay where he was. 

They went slowly forward and were soon 
among the houses. On the front platform 
of one a man sat fishing. A little naked 
boy slid down into the water from another, 
swimming as though born to the water. 
Both stared at Anina curiously as she 
passed slowly by, but they said nothing. A 
girl looked out of the window of another 
house and waved her hand in friendly 
greeting, which Anina answered. 

Mercer, lying with all but his face cov- 
ered by the cloth, could see only the sides 



of the boat, the bottom of the cross-seat 
over his head, and Anina as she sat above 

him in the stern. 

" Where do you suppose the Tao people 
hang out around here?" he suddenly asked. 

" If we could — " 

The girl silenced him with a gesture. 

He lowered his voice. " Try and find out 
where they are, Anina," he whispered. 

Anina steered the boat directly under 
several of the houses, which must have been 
quite a usual proceeding, for it attracted 
no attention. A girl flew close to them 
once, and Anina called to her. The girl 
alighted on the stern of the boat for a mo- 
ment; Mercer slid the cloth over his face 
and held himself motionless. Then he heard 
Anina's voice calling to him softly. He slid 
the cloth back; the girl had gone. 

" She says Tao's men live there — large 
house, of wood," said Anina, pointing off to 
one side. 

Mercer nearly rapped his head against 
the seat above him in his excitement. 

" You know which house? Let's go there. 
Maybe we can hear what they're saving. 
Can we get under it?" 

She nodded. 

" Let's try, Anina," he said eagerly. 
" You steer us slow right under it, just as 
if you were going past. If there's nobody 
in sight you can stop underneath, can't 
you? Maybe we can bear what they're 
saying." 

" I try," the girl said simply. 

" I'll lay still," encouraged Mercer. 
" Nobody w ill bother about you. Just sneak 
in and see what happens. If anybody sees 
you, keep going." 

He was all excitement, and in spite of 
Anina's protests wriggled about continual- 
ly, trying to see where they were. 

The house that the girl had pointed out 
lay only a few hundred yards ahead. It 
was one of the largest of the wooden build- 
ings — sixty or sevent3' feet long at least — 
single story, with a high sloping thatched 
roof. 

It was raised on a platform some six feet 
above the water, which, in front, had 
little flight of wooden steps leading dav 
to the surface. There was a hundred it 
of open water on all sides of the buildin 
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The boat, moving slowly, slipped through 
the water almost without a sound. 

" Where are we now?" Mercer whispered 
impatiently. " Aren't we there yet?" 

The girl put a finger to her lips. " Almost 
there. Quiet now." 

She steered straight for the house. 
There was no one in sight, either about the 
house itself or about those in its immediate 
vicinity. A moment more and the boat slid 
beneath the building into semidarkness. 

Anina shut the power off and stood up. 
The floor of the house was just above her 
head. In front of her, near the center of 
the building, she saw the side walls of an 
inner inclosure some twenty feet square. 
These walls came down to the surface, mak- 
ing a room like a basement to the dwelling. 
A broad doorway, with a sliding door that 
now stood open, gave ingress. 

The boat had now almost lost headway. 
Anina nosed its bow into this doorway, and 
grasping one of the pilings near at hand, 
brought it to rest. 

Mercer, at a signal from her, climbed 
cautiously to his feet, still holding the little 
light-ray cylinder in his hand. 

" What's that in there?" he whispered. 

Beyond the doorway, through which the 
bow of the boat projected, there was com- 
plete darkness. 

" Lower room," Anina whispered back. 
" Store things in there. And boat landing, 
too." 

" Let's go in and see." 

Mercer started toward the bow of the 
boat. Six feet or more of it was inside 
the doorway. He made his way carefully 
into the bow, and found himself inside the 
basement of the house. 

In the dimness of this interior he could 
just make out the outlines of things around. 
The doorway was located at a corner of the 
inclosure. In front lay a small open space 
of water. At one side a platform about 
two feet above the surface formed the floor 
of the room. A tiny punt lay moored to it. 
Farther back a small, steep flight of steps 
led up through a rectangular opening to 
the building above. 

.Most of the light in this lower room came 
down through this opening; and now, as 
Mercer stood quiet looking about him, he 



could hear plainly the voices of men in the 
room above. 

Anina was beside him. 

" They're up there," he whispered, point- 
ing. " Let's land and see if we can get up 
those stairs a ways and hear what they're 
saying." 

They stood a moment, undecided, and 
then from the silence and darkness about 
them they distinctly heard a low muffled 

sound. 

" What's that?" whispered Mercer, star- 
tled. " Didn't you hear that, Anina? 
There's something over there by the bottom 
of the steps." 

They listened, but only the murmur of 
the voices from above, and an occasional 
footstep, broke the stillness. 

" I tell you I heard something," Mercer 
persisted. " There's something over there." 
He rattled a bit of rope incautiously, as if 
to startle a rat from its hiding place. 
" Let's tie up, Anina." 

They made the boat fast, but in such a 
way that they could cast it loose quickly. 

" We might want to get out of here in a 
hurry," Mercer whispered with a grin. 
" You never can tell, Anina." 

He stood stock still. The sound near at 
hand was repeated. It was unmistakable 
this time — a low, stifled moan. 

Mercer stepped lightly out of the boat 
onto the platform. A few boxes, a coil of 
rope, and other odds and ends stood about. 
He felt his way forward among them to- 
ward the bottom of the steps He heard the 
moan again, and now he saw the outlines 
of a human figure lving against the farther 
wall. 

Anina was close behind him. 
" There's somebody over there," he 
whispered. " Hurt or sick, maybe." 
They crept forward. 

It was a woman, bound hand and foot 
and gagged. Mercer bent over and tore 
the cloth from her face. In another instant 
Anina was upon her knees, sobbing softly, 
with her mother's head in her lap. 

They loosed the cords that held her, and 
chaffed her stiffened limbs. She soon re- 
covered, for she was not injured. She told 
Anina her story then — how Baar had cap- 
tured her in her home while she was waiting 
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for Miela and me, and how two of his men 
had brought her here to the Water City 
by boat at once. 

That was all she knew, except that this 
house was the headquarters of Tao's emis- 
saries, who, it appeared, were now allied 
with Baar and his party. 

Anina whispered all this to Mercer when 
her mother had finished. 

" Let's get out of here," said Mercer. 

The responsibility of two women, espe- 
cially the elder Lua, who could not fly, 
weighed suddenly upon him, and his first 
thought was to get back to the Great City 
at once. 

Anina helped her mother into the boat. 

" Wait," she whispered to Mercer. " I 
hear what they say. You wait here." 

She went to the foot of the steps and 
began climbing them cautiously. 

" Not on your life, I won't wait here," 
Mercer muttered to himself, and, gripping 
the light-ray cylinder firmly as though he 
feared it might get away from him, he 
joined Anina on the stairway. 

Slowly, cautiously they made their way 
upward. The steps were fairly wide, and 
they went up almost side by side. From 
near the top they could see a portion of the 
room above. 

The corner of a table showed, around 
which a number of men were gathered, eat- 
ing. A woman was moving about the room 
serving them. 

Their words, from here, were plainly au- 
dible. Mercer would have gone a step or 
two higher, without thought of discovery, 
but Anina held him back. " Wait, Ollie. 
I hear now what they say." 

They stood silent. The men were talk- 
TO BE CONCL> 



ing earnestly. Mercer could hear their 
words, but of course understood nothing he 

heard. 

" What do they say, Anina?" he whis- 
pered impatiently after a moment. 

" Baar is here with two or three of his 
men. He talks with Tao's men. They 
talk about men from Twilight Country. 
Waiting for them now. Speak of storm. 
Worried — because men do not come. Wait- 
ing for light-ray." 

" They'll have a long wait," Mercer 
chuckled. " Let's get out of here, Anina." 

He must have made a slight noise, or 
perhaps he and Anina, crouching there on 
the stairs, were seen by some one above. 
He never knew quite how it occurred, but, 
without warning, a man stood at the open- 
ing, looking down at them. 

There was a shout, and the room above 
was in instant turmoil. Mercer lost his 
head. Anina pulled at him and said some- 
thing, but he did not hear her. He only 
knew that they had been discovered, and 
that most of their enemies in the Water 
City were crowded together in this one 
room at hand. And he had the light-ray — 
the only one in the city. 

A sudden madness possessed him. He 
tore away from Anina and, climbing up the 
steps of the stairway, leaped into the room 
above. 

Twenty or thirty men faced him, most 
of them about the table. Several had start- 
ed hastily to their feet; two or three chairs 
were overturned. 

The man who had been looking down into 
the opening darted back as Mercer came up, 
and shouted again. 

Mercer saw it was Baar. 
DED NEXT WEEK 
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THIS is the hitherto unpublished tale 
of the strange disappearance of five 
one- thousand-dollar bank notes, the 
collapse of a powerful lobby at Albany, and 
the curious self-exile of a prominent public 
man with a high-sounding military title. At 
the time any one of these things would have 
been considered worth a first-page story in 
the metropolitan journals, but combined 
they made a drama that set the whole State 
by the ears and started thousands of gos- 
siping tongues wagging. 

Peabody Smith never figured in the epi- 

The first story of this series appeared in 



sode publicly, but he was intimately con- 
nected with it through the part he played as 
the special investigator of the Good Govern- 
ment League, The organization was non- 
partisan, and the sole purpose of its exist- 
ence was to break up a system of lobbying 
that was corrupting the politics of the Com- 
monwealth. The decent men who were 
back of the league were neither theorists nor 
reformers in the ordinary sense of the term. 
They did not care which party or faction 
was in the saddle so long as the air of the 
capitol was fit to breathe. 
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The central figure in the interesting busi- 
ness was Amos Briggs, a young farmer from 
H^„f the rural counties up the State, and a 
of the Assembly. 
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nevvlv elected member 
When Amos reached Albany for the first 
time in his life he was as green as the grass 
on his well-cultivated farm, and just as a - 
tractive and wholesome. He was a small 
man with a smooth-shaven face, tanned by 
much exposure to the elements. He was 
awkward in his movements, but he had more 
than his share of native shrewdness, and he 
possessed a most ingratiating personality. 
In other words, five minutes after you met 
Amos you like him and wanted to know 
him better. He looked at you out of a pair 
of sky-blue eves, and when he smiled it 
warmed you like a bit of sunshine on a 

dreary day. 

His coming to Albany was in celebration 
of two very important events in his other- 
wise prosaic life. The first one was his elec- 
tion as a member of the Assembly, and 
the second was his marriage. If he had told 
you himself he would have put his marriage 
as first in importance and his election sec- 
ond. At all events, he brought his blushing 
bride with him on what he was pleased to 
call his honeymoon. 

And blushing in this case is no mere figure 
of speech because the roses that came and 
went on the cheeks of Jenny Briggs were the 
products of Dame NatuTe, and depended 
not at all on the powder box or the rouge 
pot. She was exceedingly proud of Amos 
and looked upon him as another Daniel 
Webster, a flattering opinion that was never 
for a moment shared by the young farmer- 
statesman. She interested herself in his 
work and soon became fairly conversant 
with the meaning of politics. She even went 
so far as to give an afternoon tea to the 
wives of some of the other members, on 
which occasion she served salad sandwiches 
with a new kind of home dressing that made 
her the envy of all her guests. 

It was when the session was about five 
weeks old that the cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand appeared on the political hori- 
zon. It came with the introduction of the 
bill consolidating certain public utilities, and 
it was fathered by Edward Knight, man of 
affairs and president of the Monroe Trac- 



tion Company. On its face it was a reason- 
able piece of legislation, but when Colonel 
William Hartman began to work for its 
passage, Peabody Smith became suspicious. 

Hartman was a professional lobbyist, lie 
was a big. broad-shouldered man, well 
groomed, with a brown mustache waxed to 
a perfect point. He was suave but force- 
ful and had the reputation of always carry- 
ing everything before him. There were 
other persuasive gentlemen who solicited 
votes for various dubious measures, but they 
were as novices when compared with Col- 
onel Hartman. No one knew where he had 
received his military title, but all agreed 
that he was the King of Lobbyists. 

One dav Mrs. Henry Maynes, wife of the 
floor leader, called on Jenny Briggs and in- 
vited the little lady and her husband to take 
dinner with herself and her husband that 
evening. Jenny was all in a flutter and 
spent many anxious moments in deciding 
what she would wear on that auspicious 
occasion. When the time arrived they found 
themselves in a private dining room in the 
hotel, and a little later were served with a 
repast that would have tickled the palate 
of the most confirmed diner-out. 

It was a small party: Mr. and Mrs. 
Maynes, Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, and Colonel 
William Hartman. The lobbyist was the 
joker in the deck. He devoted himself 
painstakingly to Mrs. Briggs. Before long 
they discovered that they were old friends. 
He was born and raised in the same county 
with her. He remembered that he had 
taken her to a dance, and before the dinner 
was over, he was jokingly reproving Amos 
Briggs for having robbed him of the girl 
of his heart. It was when the ice cream 
was being served that the bill of the Mon- 
roe Traction Company came up for dis- 
cussion. The merits of the measure were 
glowingly explained, and Colonel Hartman 
ended by asking Amos Briggs to vote for it. 

Amos and Jenny were both glowing with 
the unwonted excitement of the banquet. 
The fine linen, the beautiful flowers, the 
music from an adjoining room all tended 
to make them happy and complaisant. But 
the bump of caution was well developed in 
the young farmer-legislator, and he declined 
to be drawn into any trap. He refused to 
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pledge his vote, but agreed to give the meas- 
ure his consideration. And when he walked 
home with his bride that night he was in a 
very thoughtful frame of mind. 

The next day he looked further into the 
matter, and the more he learned about the 
bill the less he liked it. As time wore on he 
met Colonel Hartman frequently, and that 
gentleman was always courteous and affable 
and never mentioned the bill of the Mon- 
roe Traction Company. Amos became very 
quiet, and Jenny watched him as a bird 
watches its young, and knew what he was 
thinking about. 

For the first time in their brief married 
life he failed to confide in her, and this dis- 
turbed Jenny mightily. Could it be pos- 
sible that a bill over which men were dis- 
puting so loudly would disturb the serenity 
of their domestic bliss? Once after this 
Jenny gave a little luncheon to Mr. and 
Mrs. Maynes. Tactfully enough she had 
omitted Colonel Hartman from her guests. 
The man evidently disturbed Amos, and for 
this reason she did not propose to have him 
at her table. In spite of this concession 
Amos was moody and absent-minded, and 
scarcely spoke during the meal. Before 
they separated he asked Maynes some ques- 
tions regarding the Monroe Traction bill, 
and seemed to ponder a long while over the 

answers. _ . . , . 

In the meanwhile Peabody Smith, at his 
end of the capitol, was watching the bill like 
a hawk and was keeping Colonel William 
Hartman in sight. He knew that the friends 
of the measure, and its opponents, had 
counted noses, and that they were just 
about evenly divided. A wave of the hand 
in either direction might determine tie re- 
sult. The passage or the defeat of the bill 
might depend upon a single vote. 

The long-legged detective mingled with 
the members, looked at them in his sad way, 
smiled occasionally, but was as silent as the 
pave, and seemed to absorb information 
throuch the pores of his skin. He had 
Sned a great deal about Colonel William 
Hartman, but he lacked the final convinc- 
ing bit of proof that would put that gende- 
i out o business and smash the Albany 
,obby There were times when he though 
St Amos Briggs might be the instrument 



he needed. And then again he was fearful 
to put the young man to the test. He had 
known so many promising legislators to suc- 
cumb to temptation. 

It was on a Monday afternoon just be- 
fore the final adjournment of the Legislature 
that Peabody satin the little office near the 
capitol. He had accomplished something 
for the Good Government League, but with 
Colonel Hartman at large and flourishing 
he could not help feeling that his stay at 
Albany was somewhat of a failure. The 
manner in which Hartman had greased the 
ways for the Monroe Traction bill proved 
that he was a master in his art. The bill 
had passed first and second reading, and in 
the morning it would come up for third 
reading and final passage. 

Peabody Smith knew that both sides ex- 
pected to win, but he felt, gloomily enough, 
that Colonel Hartman was going to carry 
home the bacon. The battle was dangerous- 
ly close. Many members were away, but 
the latest calculation showed eighty for, and 
eighty against the bill. That took no ac- 
count of Amos Briggs. 

And his report had Amos Briggs on the 
fence! 

He wanted to talk to the young farmer, 
and yet he did not know just how to ap- 
proach him. It is not quite the thing to go 
to a man and ask him if he is honest. W hue 
he sat there deliberating with half-closed 
eyes, there was a gentle tap on the door, 
and in walked Jenny Briggs. It was like an 
answer to a prayer. 

Peabody Smith was on his feet in an in- 
stant, tendering her a chair. He noticed 
that her face was very white and that sne 
looked tired. But there was determination 
in her eyes, and something very like strength 
in the'way she held her chin. She smiled 
feebly. 

« You know me," she said in a low voice. 
« I don't have to introduce myself. 

" I should say not," protested the «- 
tective as he favored her with one of 1»> 
rare grins, " and now tell me what I can 

do for you." „„irklv 
« I want your advice." she began quickl>. 
« Amos might not like my coming here, but 
I'm doing it for his sake as wel 1 as . my own. 
I'm <ure we can trust you and that you win 
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protect us. Maybe I'm all ™ g , but after 
you hear, you can tell better than any one 

in Albany." , „ 

" It's about the Monroe Traction bill, 

ventured Peabody, with gleaming teeth and 

a fatherly smile. 
" How did you know that?" she cried, 

startled. 

"I'm sort of a mind reader, he con- 
fessed, " and, besides, I've been keeping my 
eyes on things. That's why I'm here." 

" Well, you are right. I've tried to find 
out how 'Amos was going to vote on that 
bill and he refused to tell me. He was real 
cross about it— the first time he's been cross 
with me since we were married. He said I 
must mind my own business and not mix 
in politics. As a matter of fact, I don't 
care how he votes, but I'm anxious about 
him. My friends have been telling me that 
no matter what he does he will be sure to 
get in wrong. What does that mean?" 

The innocence with which she asked this 
question, with upturned eyes, made Pea- 
body Smith laugh. He was sorry the mo- 
ment he did so and spoke to her gently. 

" That's a political phrase," he explained, 
" and it means that he will place himself in 
a false position. But whether he does de- 
pends entirely on himself. What else do 
you hear?" 

" I was also told," she continued, with the 
air of a child making a confession, " that 
Colonel Hartman had chalked my husband's 
hat. I don't know what that means and I 
was ashamed to ask." 

" It's mere political lingo," said the detec- 
tive, " and you have no reason to be 
ashamed of your ignorance. To be brutally 
frank, it is the business of Colonel Hart- 
man to get votes for the Monroe Traction 
bill. If necessary, he pays members to vote 
for it. Sometimes a member votes for a bill 
voluntarily and the lobbyist claims credit 
for having won his vote. In other words, 
he 'collects' for having influenced that 
vote. That's what they mean when they 
say his hat has been chalked. He is un- 
conscious of the fact that some unscrupu- 
lous lobbyist is using his vote as a commod- 
ity. Do you get the idea?" 

Jenny Briggs flushed, and involuntarily 
put her hands to her face. 



« Oh, isn't that perfectly dreadful. I was 
afraid that Hartman was engaged in some 
underhand business. And the mean part of 
it is that he is using his former ac- 
quaintance with me to injure my husband. 
I'm perfectly sure that Amos is as hon- 
est as the day is long, but I am afraid 
that Hartman will try to get him in what 
you call a false position. I met him a little 
while ago and he asked me to tell Amos 
that he was coming to see him to-night. I 
don't know what to do, and that is why I 
came to see you." 

" My advice is to let him see your hus- 
band. It can do no harm and it may do 
some good. We will catch this rat in a 
trap." 

" But I dread the publicity." 

Peabody Smith did some quick thinking. 
He looked Jenny Briggs in the eyes. 

" Mrs. Briggs," he said finally, " I have 
perfect confidence in your husband just as 
I have in you. That meeting must take 
place. Your husband should have a wit- 
ness, because Hartman would swear to any- 
thing. Let things take their course, and 
I'll guarantee that there will be no publicity 
— at least, none of the kind that you dread." 

He walked to the door with her and tried 
to reassure her, but she went away very 
much distracted, and wondering if she had 
not made a bad situation worse. 



II. 



At eight o'clock that evening Amos 
Briggs sat at a little desk in the living room 
of their apartment, industriously writing. 
His wife, not far away, was engaged on 
some fancy lace work. She looked at him 
anxiously from time to time, and wondered 
whether she dared speak of the Monroe 
Traction bill and of Colonel William Hart- 
man. She had not told him of Hartman 's 
intention to call, and she was wondering if 
she had made a mistake. Sometimes they 
went to the movies together, and as she sat 
there, she was hoping that he might pro- 
pose to go and see a picture. It was not 
too late, and if he happened to be out when 
Hartman called it might change the whole 
course of their lives. Jenny Briggs did not 
pretend to be a philosopher, but she knew 
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that great issues sometimes depended on 
small events. Suddenly he turned and 
looked at her over his shoulder. 

" Oh, by the way, Jenny, I expect Col- 
onel Hartman to come in to see me this 
evening." 

She flushed at the announcement. It 
was as though Amos had accused her of de- 
ceit. He knew that Hartman was coming 
and she had said nothing about it. But if 
there was any hidden meaning behind his 
words it was not to be detected in his man- 
ner. Already he had resumed his writing. 
She felt that she must make some response. 

"Some business, I suppose," she ven- 
tured; 41 some political business?" 
He nodded without turning his head. 
"Yes, political business, and possibly 
something that may be very important to 
me personally." 

She felt her heart sinking. 
" Maybe you would like me to go out— 
maybe you would like to see Colonel Hart- 
man alone?" 

He seemed to be deliberating. 
<< Now that you mention it," he replied 
slowly, measuring his words, " it might be 
just as well for you to remain here." 

That helped to calm her beating heart, 
but only for a moment. 

" It might be well," Amos was saying, 
" if you would make up a few of those salad 
sandwiches for which you arc famous. Col- 
onel Hartman likes them very much. I m 
going to offer him one of them. I wouldn t 
want him to think that we were lacking in 

hospitality." , 
Her heart felt like lead now. How could 
\mos take that tone toward a man who was 
so well known as the King of the Lobby- 
ists? She felt that she was on the verge 
of hysteria. She did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. At that moment there was 
a tap on the door, and Colonel Hartman 
entered the room. 

He was in the pink of condition, and bub- 
bling over with good nature. As always he 
was well groomed. His tailor had somehow 
managed to cover his two hundred pounds 
of flesh so that he seemed youthful and the 
picture of style. His broad shoulders were 
well thrown back, and he walked with a 
springy step. Although the snow was on 



the ground he wore a red rose in his button- 
hole. A man — on the surface, at least — to 

be admired and envied. 

Amos Briggs arose slowly to meet his 
guest, and as the two stood facing each 
other it was impossible not to contrast them. 
Amos was small — so small that he seemed 
undersized, yet this was more of an impres- 
sion than a fact. His weather-beaten face 
was undeniably homely. His clothes fit him 
badly, and candor compels the admission 
that his trousers were very much bagged at 
the knees. He did not shine as he stood be- 
side the bluff, hearty man of the world. He 
pointed to a chair, and the colonel sat down 
with the air of a man who was at peace 
with all the world. 

" A pretty picture of domesticity," he 
boomed over at Jenny, " with the head of 
the house engaged in the tasks of a law- 
maker and the wife doing her little house- 
hold chores." 

Jenny smiled, but inwardly she was ill at 
ease. Colonel Hartman turned to Amos 
with his most businesslike manner. 

" Speaking of lawmaking, we are count- 
ing on you to vote for the Monroe Traction 
biU. It's a good thing for the State, and it 
will be a good thing for your district. But 
I didn't come to talk of the merits of the 
bill. You know all about that. I'm here 
to let you know that we are not insensible 
of the good will of our friends." 

Amos, who had seated himself, remained 
silent at this outburst. The colonel looked 
in the direction of Jenny Briggs. 

« I suppose— ah-that we can talk freely 
in the presence of the little lady?" 

Something like a grin hovered around the 
lips of Amos Briggs. 
« I always do," he said dryly. 
"Very good! Very good!" exdaun* Uta 
colonel, as though greatly relieved N°« 
I was going to say that ,t .s quite 
that you may have a mortgage on _ th £arm 
Wouldn't it be a fine thmg to .ft the m 
cumbrance and to take a fresh tar ft. 
no joke to go on farming year after year 

^colonel was disconcerted, but only 
for a moment. ^ ^ 



THE ADVENTURES 
" You always 



the colonel. 



"Fine, fine!" he cried. 
,vere a thriftyfellow. Congratulations But 
»c all need money for one reason or an- 
other. That reminds me. You have ,ust 
Ln married. Why not take a long wed- 
ding trip? You ought to go to Niagara and 
a Uhe other places. Give the little lady a 
little treat. Eh? What? You are think- 
ing that vacation trips cost money? 

"Yes," replied Amos, meditatively, 
" they do take money." 

" Sometimes," persisted 
'• they take a lot of money." 

* Yes." assented the little man with mo- 
notonous iteration, " sometimes they take 
a lot of money." 

The colonel was positively beaming now. 
" That," he said, " explains my presence 
here this evening. You can turn your head 
away and I'm going to lay something on 
your desk. You don't see me put it there 
and I won't see you pick it up. Nobody 
will be the wiser. J hope you get me?" 

Amos stared at Colonel Hartman while he 
spoke, and presently the lobbyist opened his 
coat and pulled out a long wallet. He 
reached in and carefully brought out a one- 
thousand-dollar bank note and laid it on 
the edge of the little desk. Amos gazed 
on it like a man fascinated. Then the 
tempter brought out another until five crisp 
notes of the same denomination lay there in 
a heap. 

The colonel put his wallet back in his 
pocket and arose with the smile of a phil- 
anthropist on his broad face. He made a 
gesture of farewell that was intended to in- 
clude them both, and then exclaimed: 

" Now, what do you think of your friend 
Colonel Hartman?" 

Jenny Briggs, on the other side of the 
room, watched this performance with the in- 
tensified interest of a spectator at a play. 
Her heart went pit-a-pat, and an invisible 
hand seemed to be clutching at her throat. 
She tried to speak, but her voice failed her. 
It suddenly seemed to her that Amos was 
drowning and that she was powerless to 
save him. She was gazing at him out of 
distended eyes when he slowly arose and 
faced the big man. He licked his Hps 
with the tip of his tongue, and began to 
speak, very slowly. 
8 A 



OF PEABODY SMITH. 

« You've asked me a question, 
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" he said, 

« and I'm going to answer it I think you 
are a dirty cur! You have the shape of a 
man, but you are not a man at all. 1 

wouldn't use you to wipe my feet on. 1 ve 
known this was coming for a long time, but 
I wondered whether you'd have the nerve 
to go ahead with it." 

Colonel Hartman looked at the little far- 
mer as if he thought he had gone mad. He 
heard his opening sentence with amazement. 
\s Amos went on, the face of the lobbyist 
turned white, and a sickly smile gathered 

about his lips. 

« Do — do I understand that you don t 
want the money?" he managed to say. 

" Understand?" shouted Amos, raising his 
voice. " Why, you white-livered, black- 
hearted, double-faced, snake-eyed crawling 
son of a sea cook, I wouldn't touch your 
tainted money with a forty-foot pole! " 

" Not so loud," cautioned the colonel, his 
lips trembling; " some one will hear you." 

" 1 want to be heard," shouted Amos, his 
eyes flashing and his tanned face reddening. 
"I'm sick and tired of your whispering 
and your lick-spittle talk. I've got some 
things to tell you and I want you to listen." 

" I think I'd better be going," said Hart- 
man with a badly forced laugh; " we — we 
don't seem to be getting along." 

" Jenny," cried Amos, turning suddenly 
to his wife, " lock the door. I've got a few 
arguments to present to this fake colonel, 
and I don't want him to leave until I get 
through." 

" What do you mean by arguments?" 
said Hartman, his face as white as a sheet. 

" These," exulted Amos, lifting his two 
sturdy arms in the air, " two of the most 
convincing arguments you ever listened to. 
They're not the kind you're accustomed to, 
and they may do you a lot of good." 

Jenny Briggs, in a sudden access of joy, 
had turned the key in the lock, and slipped 
it in her pocket. Her heart was beating, 
but it was with exultation. Amos had not 
failed her, and she was enjoying the hap- 
piest moment of her life. The thought that 
he might be in personal danger never oc- 
curred to her. 

" Get over nearer the light," thundered 
Amos to Hartman. 
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As he moved slightly, the young farmer 
gave him a wallop in the jaw that sent him 
staggering into the corner. He recovered, 
and coming toward Amos, doubled his fist 
menacingly. 

" You've invited violence," he quivered, 
" and you — you'll have to take the conse- 
quences." 

" Consequences hell!" screamed the now 
thoroughly aroused one. "Why, you 
haven't the courage of a cat. You're a 
stuffed shirt. You're a big worm," and 
then, words failing him, he pitched in and 
gave the big man a drubbing that blacked 
his eyes, caused his nose to bleed, and left 
him all but a physical wreck. 

He sat down, panting, while Hartman, 
with all of the dignity he was able to as- 
sume, took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his hands and nose. Then, getting up, he 
walked toward the table and reached for 
the five one-thousand-dollar bills. 
" Hands off! " shouted Amos. 
Hartman looked amazed, and then a 
sneer began to curl about his bruised lips. 

" So," he said huskily, " you are going to 
take the money after all?" 

" No," replied Amos, " but I can't let you 
go without showing you a little hospitality." 
Then, turning to his wife, he said: " Jenny, 
let's have one of your sandwiches for Col- 
onel Hartman." 

Daintily she tripped to the rear of the 
room and brought two tiny slices of bread 
with a leaf of lettuce and covered with her 
incomparable dressing. Amos took the food, 
and opening the slices of bread, deftly in- 
serted the bank notes from the table. 

" Now," he said, handing the remarkable 
sandwich' to the lobbyist, " eat that!" 

" What— do— do you mean?" stammered 
Hartman, trembling. 

" Just what I say. I made you eat your 
words, and now I'm going to make you 
eat your bribe." 

" You're crazy," cried Hartman, " you ve 
done enough without this nonsense." 

There was murder in the eyes of Amos 
Briggs, but he spoke evenly: 

" Eat that, and eat it right away, or I II 
beat you to a pulp. As there's a God above 
me, I mean what I say!" 



Colonel Hartman felt the apprehension 
that one feels in the presence of a violent 
lunatic, and humiliating and absurd as it 
was, he slowly ate every crumb of the most 
expensive sandwich ever prepared in Al- 
bany. As he finished, Amos took the key 
from Jenny, whistled down the corridor, and 
the next moment Peabody Smith entered 
the room, smilingly. 

" Did he eat it?" he asked significantly. 
" Yes," smiled Amos, " and enjoyed it. 
Don't you notice him licking his lips?" 

The detective turned on Hartman and 
spoke to him in the tone of a judge address- 
ing the prisoner at the bar. 

" Hartman," he said, " there's a train 
leaving here to-night. If you are not out 
of the city and State in twelve hours, I'll 
send you to the penitentiary!" 

For a moment the bedraggled one made a 
show of resistance. 

"I'll— I'll not stand for this outrage." 
he cried. " I'll tell the whole story I " 
Peabody Smith laughed. 
" What! Tell the truth and make your- 
self the joke of the whole State? You know 
better than that. Hartman." 

The King of the Lobbyists confessed de- 
feat, for he turned and slunk out of the 
room, like a dog with its tail between its 
Ie°"S. 

The next morning, when the Monroe 
Traction bill came up for final passage, 
Amos Briggs voted " No," in a voice that 
could be heard all over the chamber, and 
the measure went down to merited defeat. 
The most astonished man in the State capi- 
tal was Mr. Edward Knight, president of 
the Monroe Traction Company. He shook 
his head as one who has lost faith in human 

nature. . „ , _„„ 

« Thev told me in the beginning, he con- 
fided to' a mutual friend, "that Hartman 
had chalked the hat of this man Bnggs- 
But to make sure, he went to see h.m as 
night. Now Hartman has disappeared. » ' 
I can't make head or tail out of the bus. 
ness. I trusted him implicitly, and now he 
run awav with my five thousand doUa» 

And for years that was exactly wha 
everybody connected with the Assemb!> 
firmly believed. 



Next Week: 



THE PERSISTENCE OF PERC1VAL JAYNE." 
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Author of " The Three Sapphires," " Thoroughbred*," etc. 



CHAPTER XXIV— ( continued) . 

THE FREEDOM OF HUNSA. 

AND Hunsa knew; his evil, swarthy 
face turned as green as the slime on 
I the crocodile's forehead ; his power- 
ful, naked shoulders seemed to shrivel and 
shrink as though blood had ceased to flow 
through his veins. He put his two hands, 
clasped palm to palm, to his forehead in 
supplication, and begged that the ordeal 
might pass, that he might go by the bridge, 
or across the desert, or any way except by 
that pool of horrors. 

Kassim again swept his hand toward the 
river, and his voice was horrible in its dead- 
liness. " These children of the poor that 
are sacred to some of thy gods, infidel, have 
been fed ; five goats have been allotted them 
a* sacrifice and they wait for thee. They 



serve Allah and not thy gods to-day. Go, 
murderer, for we wait; go, unless thou art 
not only a murderer, but a coward, for it is 
the only way. It was promised that no 
Pindari should wound or kill thee, dog, but 
they will help thee on thy way." 

Hunsa at this drew himself up, his gorilla 
face seemed to fill out with resolve; he 
swept the vast throng of horsemen with 
his eyes, and realized that it was indeed 
true — there was nothing left but the pool, 
and the faint, faint chance that, powerful 
swimmer that he was, and with the knife, 
he might cross. Once his evil eyes rested 
on Kassim and involuntarily a hand 
twitched toward the dagger hilt; but at 
that instant he was pinioned, both arms, 
by a Pindari on either side. Then, stand- 
ing rigid, he said: 

'I am Hunsa, a B agree, a servant of 
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Bhowanee: I am not afraid. May she 
bring the black plague upon all the Pin- 
daris, who are dogs that worship a false 
god." 

He strode toward the water, the soldiers, 
still a hand on either arm, marching be- 
side him. On the clay bank he put his 
hands to his forehead, calling in a loud 
voice: " Kali Mia, receive me!" Then he 
plunged head first into the pool. 

A cry of " Allah! Allah!" went up from 
ten thousand throats as the B agree shot 
from view, smothered in the foam of the 
ruffled stream. And beyond the waters 
were churned by huge ghoulish forms that 
the blood of goats had gathered there. Five 
yards from the bank the ugly head of 
Hunsa appeared. A brown arm flashed 
once; in the fingers clutched a knife that 
seemed red with fresh blood. The water 
was lashed to foam; the tail of a giant 
mugger shot out and struck flat upon the 
surface of the river like the crack of a 
pistol. Again the head, and then the shoul- 
ders, of the swimmer were seen; and as if 
something dragged the torso below, two 
legs shot out from the water, gyrated spas- 
modically, and disappeared. 

Barlow waited, his soul full of horror, 
but there was nothing more. Just a little 
lower down in the basin of the sluggish pool 
two bulbous protrusions above the water 
where some crocodile, either gorged or dis- 
appointed, floated lazily. 

A ghastly silence reigned— no one spoke. 
Ten thousand eyes stared out across the 

pool. , . 

Then the voice of Kassim was heard, 
solemn and deep, saying: " The covenant 
has been kept, and Allah has avenged the 
death of Amir Khan!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE QUALITY OF BREEDING. 



COMMANDER KASSIM touched Bar- 
low on the arm. " Captain Sahib, 
come with me. The death of that 
foul murderer does not take the weight off 

our hearts." . . . . 

« He deserved it," Barlow declared. 
Though filled with a sense of shuddering 



horror, he was compelled involuntarily to 
admit that it had been a most just punish- 
ment; less brutal, even more impressive — 
almost taking on the aspect of a religious 
execution — than if the Bagree had been 
tortured to death, hacked to pieces by the 
tulwars of the outraged Pindaris. He had 
been executed with no evidence of passion 
in those who witnessed his death. And as 
to the subtlety of the commander in ob- 
taining that confession, that, too, accord- 
ing to the ethics of Hindustan, was meri- 
torious, not a thing to be condemned. 
Hunsa's animal cunning had been over- 
matched by the clear intellect of this wise 
soldier. 

" We will walk back to the chamber of 
audience," Kassim said, " for now there are 
things to relate." 

He spoke to a soldier to have his horse 
led behind, and as they walked he ex 
plained: " With us, sahib, as at the death 
of a Rana of Mewar, there is no interreg- 
num; the dead wait upon the living, for it 
is dangerous that no one leads, even for an 
hour, men whose guard is their sword. So, 
Amir Khan waits yonder, where his body 
lies to be taken on his way to the arms of 
Allah in Paradise, they who have the wel- 
fare of our people at heart, have selected 
one to lead, and one and all, the jamadars 
and the hazaris, have decreed that I shall, 
unworthily, sit upon the throne that was 
Amir Khans, though with us it is but the 
back of a horse. And we have taken un- 
der advisement the message thou brought. 
It has come in good time, for the Mahrattas 
are like wolves that have turned upon each 
other. Sindhia, Rao Holkar, both eater, by 
your armies, now fight among thonsdves, 
and suck like vampires the life blood of the 
Rajputs. And Holkar has become insane. 
But lately, retreating through Mewar nc 
went to the shrine of Krishna, and prostrat- 
ing himself before his heathen .mage, re- 
viled the god as the cause of h.s disaster 
When the priests, aghast at the profanrt> ; 
expostulated, he levied a fine of three hun 
dred thousand rupees upon then. , ant 
when, fearing an outrage to the « 
infidels call a god, they sent the idd to 
Udaipur, he waylaid the men who had 
taken it and slew them to a man. 



•• Your knowledge of affairs is great 
chief," Barlow commented, for most of this 
was new to him. . . . 

"Ye, Captain Sahib, we Pindans nde 
north, and east, and south, and west; we 
are almost as free as the eagles of the air, 
claiming that our home is where our cok- 
ing pots are. We do not trust to ramparts 
,uch as Fort Chitor where we may be 
cooped up and slain-such as the Rajputs 
have been three times in the three famed 
sacks of Chitor-but also, sahib, this is an 
wrong." 

The chief halted and swept an arm m an 
encompassing embrace of the tent-studded 
plain. 

" We are not a nation to muster an army, 
because now the cannon that belch forth a 
shower of death mow horsemen down like 
ripened grain. It was the dead chief's am- 
bition, but it is wrong." 

Barlow was struck with the wise logic of 
this tall, wide-browed warrior— it was 
wrong. Massed together, Pindaris and 
Bundoolas, assailed by the trained hordes 
of Mahrattas, with their French and Portu- 
guese gunners and officers, would be 
slaughtered like sheep. And against the 
war-trained line regiments of the British 
foot soldiers, they would meet the same 
fate. 

" You are right, Chief Kassim," Barlow 
declared. " Even if you cut in with the win- 
ning side, especially Sindhia, he would turn 
on you and devour you and your people." 

" Yes, salrib. The trade of a Pindari, if 
1 may call it so, has been that of loot in 
this land that has always been a land of 
strife for possession. I rode with Chitu as 
a jamadar when we swept through the 
Nizam's territory and put cities under a 
tribute of many lakhs, but that was a force 
of five thousand only, and we swooped 
the land like a great flock of hawks. But 
even at that Chitu, a wonderful chief, was 
killed by wild animals in the jungle when 
he was fleeing from disaster, almost alone." 

They were now close to the palace, and 
as they entered, just within the great hall, 
Kassim said: " There will be nothing to 
say on thy part, Captain Sahib; the offi- 
cers will come even now to the audience and 
it is all agreed upon. Thou wilt be given an 
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assurance to take back to the British for 
by chance the others have put great confi- 
dence in me, even more in a matter of diplo- 
macy than they had in the dead leader, 

may Allah rest his soul!" * 

And to the audience chamber— where he 
had sat oft— two long rows of minor chiefs 
at their head on a raised dais the Rajput 
raja, a Sessodia, one of the " Children of 
the Sun," as the flaming yellow gypsum 
sun above the dais attested— now came m 
twos and threes the wild-eyed, whiskered 
riders of the desert. They were lean, raw- 
boned, steel-muscled, tall, solemn-faced 
men, their eyes set deep in skin wrinkled 
from the scorch of sun on the white sands 
of the desert. And their eyes beneath the 
black brows were like a falcon's, -redatory 
like those of birds of prey. And the air of 
freedom, of self-reljance, of independence, 
was in every look, in the firm, swinging 
stride, and erect set of the shoulders. They 
were men to swear by, or to fear; verily, 
men. And somehow one sharp look of ap- 
praisement, and one and all would have 
sworn by Allah that the sahib in the garb 
of an Afghan was a man. 

As each one entered he strode to the cen- 
ter of the room, drew himself erect, facing 
the heavy curtain beyond which lay the 
dead chief, and raising a hand to brow, said 
in a deep voice: " Salaam, Amir Khan, 
and may the peace of Allah be upon thy 
spirit." 

" Now, brothers," Kassim said, when the 
curtain entrance had ceased to be thrust 
to one side, " we will say what is to be 
said. One will stand guard just without, 
for this is a matter for the officers alone." 

He took from his waist the silver chain 
and unlocked the iron box, brought forth . 
the paper that Barlow had carried, and 
holding it aloft, said: " This is the message 
of brotherhood from the English raj. Are 
ye all agreed that it is acceptable to our 
people?" 

" Tn the name of Allah we are," came as 
a sonorous chorus from one and all. 

" And are ye agreed that it shall be said 
to the Captain Sahib, who is envoy from 
the Englay, that we ride in peace to his 
people, or ride not at all in war?" 

" Allah! Tt is agreed," came the response. 
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He turned to Barlow. " Captain Sahib, 
thou hast heard. The word of a Pindari, 
taken in the name of Allah, is inviolate. 
That is our answer to the message from 
the Englay chief. There is no writing to 
be given, for a Pindari deals in yea and 
nay. Is it to be considered, Captain Sahib? 
Is it a message to send that is worthy of 
men to men?" 

" It is, Commander Kassim," Barlow an- 
swered. 

" Then wait thou for the seal." 

He raised his tulwar aloft— and as he did 
so the steel of every jamadar and hazari 
flashed upward— saying, " We Pindaris and 
Bundoolas who rode for Amir Khan, and 
now ride for Kassim, swear in the name of 
Allah, and on the beard of Mahomet, who 
is his Prophet, friendship to the Englay 
raj." 

" By Allah and the beard of Mahomet, 
-who is his Prophet, we make oath!" the 
deep voices boomed solemnly. 

"It is all," Kassim said quietly. "I 
would make speech for a little with the 
captain." 

As each officer passed toward the door he 
held out a hand and gripped the hand of 
the Englishman. 

When they had gone Kassim said: Go 
thou back, sahib, to the one who is to re- 
ceive our answer, and let our promise be 
sent to the one who commands the Englay 
army and is even now at Tonk, in Mewar, 
for the purpose of putting the Mahrattas 
to the sword. Tell the sahib to strike and 
drive the accursed dogs from Mewar, and 
have no fear that the Pindaris will fall upon 
his flank. Even also our tulwars and our 
spears are ready for service so be it there is 
a reward in lands and gold." 

The Pindari chief paced the marble floor 
twice, then with his eyes watching the ef- 
fect of his words in the face of Barlow, he 
said- " Captain Sahib, it is of an affair of 
feeling I would speak now. It relates to 
the woman who has done us all a service, 
which but shows what a perception Amir 
Khan had; a glance and he knew a man 
for what he was. Therein was his power 
over the Pindaris. And it seems, which is 
rarer that he knew what was in the heart 
of a woman, for the Gulab is one to rouse 



in a man desire. And I, myself, years of 
hard riding and combat having taken me 
out of my colt days, wondered why the 
chief, being busy otherwise and a man of 
short temper, should entail labor in the 
way of claiming her regard. I may say, 
sahib, that a Pindari seizes upon what lie 
wants and backs the claiming with his 
sword. But now it is all explained — the 
wise gentleness that really was in the heart 
of one so fierce as the chief — Allah rest his 
soul! What say thou, Captain Sahib?" 

" Bootea is wonderful," Barlow answered 
fervidly. " She is like a Rajput princess." 

Kassim coughed, stroked his black beard, 
adjusted the hilt of his tulwar, then 
coughed again. 

" Inshalla! But thou hast said some- 
thing." He turned to face Barlow more 
squarely. " Captain Sahib, the one who 
suffered the wrath of Allah to-day last night 
sent a salaam that I would listen to a ma! 
ter of value. Not wishing to have the had. I 
presence of the murderer in the room near 
where was Amir Khan I went below to 
where in a rock cell was this Hunsa. This 
is the matter he spoke of, no doubt hoping 
that it would make me more merciful; 
therefore, of a surety I think it is a lie. It 
is well known, sahib, that the Rana of 
Udaipur had a beautiful daughter, and 
Rajah Taipur and Rajah Marwar both laid 
claim to her hand; even Sindhia wanted the 
princess, but, being a Mahratta— who are 
nothing in the way of breeding such as are 
the Children of the Sun— dust was thrown 
upon his beard. But the Rajputs fly to the 
sword over everything, and a terrible war 
ensued in which Udaipur was about ruined 
Then one hyena, garbed as the minister oi 
state, persuaded the cowardly rana to sac- 
rifice Princess Kumari to save Udaipur. 

" All this is known, sahib, and that , SM, 
with the courage of a Rajputni, drained the 
cup that contained the poison brewed from 
poppy leaves, and died with a smile on her 
lips, saying, ' Do not cry, mother. Top" 
my life for my country is nothing. » na ' 
is the known story, sahib. But "hat Hunsa 
related was that Kumari did not die, but 
lives, and has the name of Bootea the 

The chief turned his eyes quizzically 
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upon the Englishman who muttered a half- 
smothered cry of surprise. 

• It can't be— how could the princess be 

with men such?" H,.nca 
"Better there than sacrifice. Hunsa 
learned of this thing through listening be- 
neath the wall of a tent at night ^ one 
Vieet Sin?h spoke of it to the Gulab , It 
was that the rana got a yogi, a man skilled 
in magical things, either drugs or charms 
and that Kumari was given a potion that 
caused her to he dead for days; and when 
she was brought back to life of course she 
had to be removed from where Jaipur or 
Mar war might see or hear of this thing, be- 
cause they would fly to the swor 1 again." 

Kassim ceased speaking, and his eyes 
carried a look of interrogation as if he were 
anxious for a sustaining of his half-faith in 
the story. 

" It's all entirely possible," Barlow de- 
clared emphatically. " It's a common prac- 
tice in India, this deceit as to death where 
a death is necessary. It could all be easily 
arranged, the rana yielding to pressure to 
save Mewar, and dreading the sin of being 
guilty of the death of his daughter. Even 
the Gulab ia like a princess of the Sessodias 
— like a Rajputni of the highest caste." 

" Indeed she is, Captain Sahib. The 
quality of breeding never lies." 

" What discredits Hunsa's story," Bar- 
low said thoughtfully, " is that the Gulab 
was in the protection of Ajeet Singh, who 
was but a thakur at best — really a pro- 
tector of decoits." 

" To save Kumari's life she had been 
s;iven to the yogi, and he would act, not out 
of affection for the girl's standing as a prin- 
i-.e-s, but to prevent discovery, blood-shed, 
and her life. It is also known that these 
ascetics — infidels, children of the devil — by 
charm, or drugs, or otherwise, can cause 
something like death for days — a trance, 
and the one who goes thus knows not who 
he was when he comes back," Kassim 
argued. 

Well," Barlow said, " it is a matter un- 
>olvable, and of no importance, for the 
Gulab, Kumari or otherwise, is a princess, 
such as men fight and die for." 

There was a little silence, Barlow carry- 
ing on in his mind this, the main interest. 



so far as he was concerned, Bootea as a 
woman appealing to the senses or to Uie 
subtlest mentality; she was the sweetest 

woman he had ever known. 

There was a flicker of grim humor in 
Kassim's dark eyes. " Captain Sahib/' he 
said " that evil-faced Bagree had a curious, 
deep cunning, I believe. I'll swear now by 
the hilt of my tulwar that he made up the 
whole story for the purpose of having audi- 
ence with me, and in his heart was a favor 
desired, for, as I was leaving, he asked that 
I would have his turban given back to him 
to wear on his going; he pleaded for it. Of 
course, sahib, a turban is an affair of cast*, 
and I suppose he was feeling a disgrace in 
going forth without it. It appears the Gulab 
had taken it as an evidence that he had 
been killed, but when I sent a man for it 
she told him that the cloth was possessed of 
vermin, and she had burned it." 

" But still, chief, though Hunsa had an 
animal cunning, yet he could not make up 
such a story— he had heard it somewhere." 

Barlow felt his heart warm toward the 
grizzled old warrior as he, dropping the 
nebulous matter of Kumari, said: " And 
to think, Captain Sahib, that but for the 
Gulab we would have slain you as the mur- 
derer of Amir Khan. As a Patan, even if I 
had wished it, I could not have fended the 
tulwars from your body. And you were a 
brave man, such as a Pindari loves; rather 
than announce thyself as an Englay — the 
paper gone and thy mission failed — thou 
wouldst have stood up to death like a 
soldier." 

He put his hand caressingly on Barlow's 
knee, adding: " By the beard of the Pro- 
phet thou art a man! But all this, sahib, 
is to this end — we hold the Gulab in rever- 
ence, as did Amir Khan, and if it is per- 
mitted, I would have her put in thy hands 
for her going. Those that were here in 
the camp with her fled at the first alarm, 
and my riders discovered to-day, too late, 
that they hid in an old mudwalled fort 
about three miles from here whilst my Pin- 
daris scoured the country for them; then 
when my riders returned they escaped. So 
the Gulab is alone. I will send a guard of 
fifty horsemen, and they will ride with thee 
till thou turnest their horses' heads home- 
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ward, and for the Gulab there will be a 
tonga, such as a Nawab might use. drawn 
by well-fed and well-shod horses. That, 
too, she may keep to the end of her jour- 
ney and afterward, returning but the 
driver." 

"My salaams to you, chief, for your 
goodness. To-morrow, if it pleases you, I 
will go with your promises to the British." 

" It is a command, sahib— to-morrow. 
And may the peace of Allah be upon thee 
and thy house always!" 

He held out his hand, and his large, dark 
eyes hovered lovingly over the face of the 
Englishman. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

LIKE A BEAST OF THE JUNGLE. 

CAPTAIN BARLOW walked along to 
the tent of Bootea to tell her of the 
arrangement that had been made for 
their leaving the camp, so that she might 
be ready. He could see in the girl's eyes 
the reflection of a dual mental struggle, an 
ineffable sweetness varied by a changing 
cloud of something that was apprehension 
or doubt. r! 

"The sahib is a protector to Bootea, 
she said. " Sometimes I wondered if such 
men lived; yet I suppose a woman always 
has in her mind a vague conception that 
such an one might be. But always that, 
that is like a dream, is broken— one 
wakes." 

Prosaically taking the matter m hand. 
Barlow said, " You would wish to go back 
to your people at Chunda— is it not so?" 

The girl's eyes flashed to his face, and 
her brows wrinkled as if from pain. " Those 
who have fled will be on their way to 
Chunda, and they will tell of the slaying 
of Amir Khan. The Dewan will be pleased, 
and they will be given honor and rich re- 
ward; they will be allowed to return to 

Karowlee." 

" Yes " Barlow interposed, " that Hunsa 
goes not back will simply be taken as an 
affair of war, that he was captured and 
killed- there will be nobody to relate that 
vou revealed the plot. When you arrive 
"there you. also, will be showered with fa- 



vors, and Ajeet Singh will owe his life to 
you. They will set him at liberty." 

" And as to Nana Sahib?" Bootea asked, 
and there was pathetic dread in her eyes. 
" What is it — you fear him?" 
" Yes, sahib, he will claim Bootea. A 
Mahratta never keeps faith. There will be 
a fresh covenant, because he is like a beast 
of the jungle." 

Barlow paced back and forth in the 
small confine of the tent, muttering: " It's 
hell!" He pictured the Gulab in the harem 
of Nana Sahib — in a gaudy prison chained 
to a serpent. To interfere on her behalf 
would be to sacrifice what came first— his 
duty as an officer of state, to what would 
be called, undoubtedly, an infatuation. 
Elizabeth would take it that way. Even 
his superiors would call it at least inexpc 
dient, bad form. For a British officer to be 
interested or mixed up with a native 
woman, no matter how noble the impulse, 
would be a shatterment of both official and 
personal caste. 

" I won't allow that," he declared vehe- 
mently, shifting into words his mental tra- 
verse. 

Bootea had followed with her eyes his 
struggle. Then she said: "The sahib has 
heard of the women of the Rajputs who. 
with smiles on their lips, faced death, who. 
when the time of the last danger came, were 

not afraid?" 

" Yes, Gulab. But for you it is not that 
way. You have said that I am your pro- 
tector. I will be." 

There was a smile on the girl's hps as 
she raised her eves to Barlow's. " It is not 
permitted, sahib; the gods have the matter 
in their lap. For a little-yes, perhaps. It 
is the time of the pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Omkar at Mandhatta. and Bootea will 
make the pilgrimage. At the shrine is the 
priest that told Bootea of her re.ncarna- 
tions, as 1 related to the sahtb." 

A curious superstitious chill struck with 
full force upon the heart of Barlow. «JJ 
Sim's story of Kumari revivified itself with 
startling remembrance. Was this the priest 
that, to save Kumari's sacrifice, had wafted 
her by occult or drug method from one em- 
bodied form into another, from Kumar, o 
Bootea? It was so confusing, so overpo*- 



ering in its clutch that he did not speak 

° f The girl was adding: "It is on the 
sahib's way to Poona. There will be many 
from Karowlee at Mandhatta and I can re- 
turn with them." 

This seemed reasonable to Barlow; she 
^ould there be* in the company of people 
not at war. And then, erratically, rebel- 
lious! v, he felt a heart hunger; but he 
cursed this feeling as being vicious— it was. 
He smothered it, shoving it back into a 
niche of his mind, thinking he had locked 
it up, had turned a key in the door of the 
closet to hide the skeleton. 

He temporized, saying, " Well, we'll see, 
Gulab. Perhaps at Mandhatta I could wait 
while you made an offering and a prayer to 
Omkar, and then you could journey on to 
Chunda." To himself he muttered in Eng- 
lish: "By God! I'll not stand for that 
slimy brute Nana Sahib's possession of the 
gi r l_ s he's too good. I know enough now 
to denounce him." 

In council with himself, standing, Cap- 
tain Barlow firmly on his feet to face the 
realities, he realized the impossibility of be- 
ing anything more to Bootea than just a 
sahib who had by fate been thrown into her 
path temporarily. And then, feeling the 
sway, the compelling force of a fascinating 
femininity he almost trembled for himself. 
Weaker sahibs — gad! He knew several, 
one a deputy commissioner. A beautiful 
little Kashmiri girl had nursed him through 
cholera when even his own servants had 
fled. The Kashmiri, who had the dainty, 
flowerlike sweetness of a Japanese maid, 
and practically the same code, had lived in 
his protection before this. After the nurs- 
ing incident he had married her, with bene- 
fit of clergy, and the result had been hell, 
a living suicide, ostracism. A good officer, 
he still remained deputy commissioner, the 
highest official of the district, but the social 
excellence was wiped out— he was a pariah, 
an outcast. And the girl, who now could 
not remain just a native, could not attain 
to the dignity of a deputy commissioner 
metnsahib. 

Barlow knew several such. Of course, 
of drifters he knew also, the white inland 
beachcombers — men who had come out to 
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India to fill subordinate positions in the 
telegraph, or the railroad, or m.lls; and as 
they sloughed off European caste, and pos- 
sessed of the eternal longing for woman 
companionship, had married natives. Bar- 
low shuddered at mentally rehearsed visions 
of the degradation. Thus everything logical 
was on that side of the ledger— all against 
the Gulab. On the other side was the 
fascination that the girl held for him. 

Yes, at Mandhatta they would both sac- 
rifice to the gods. Curiously, Elizabeth 
stood in the computation a cipher. Prob- 
ably he would marry her, but the escape- 
ment from disaster, from wreck, would not 
be because of any moral sustaining from 
her, any invisible thread of love binding 
him to the daughter of the Resident. He 
knew that until he parted from Bootea at 
Mandhatta his soul would be torn by a 
strife that was foolish, contemptible, that 
should never have originated. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

INFIDELS COME TO WORSHIP. 

AND next day when Barlow, sitting his 
^ horse, still riding as the Afghan, went 
forth, his going was somewhat like 
the departure of a Nawab. Chief Kassim 
and a dozen officers had clanked down the 
marble stairs from the palace with him and 
stood lined up at the gates raising their 
deep voices in full-throated salaams and 
blessings of Allah upon his head. 

The horsemen of the guard, spears to 
boot leg, fierce-looking riders of the plain, 
were lined up four abreast. The nakara in 
the open court of the palace was thunder- 
ing a farewell like a salute of light artillery. 

The tonga, with Bootea, had gone on be- 
fore with a guard of two outriders. 

All that day they traveled to the south, 
on their left, against the eastern sky, the 
lofty peaks of the Vindhya mountains hold- 
ing the gold of the sun till they looked like 
a continuous chain of gilded temples and 
tapering pagodas. For hours the road lay 
over hard basaltic rocks and white lime- 
stone; then again it was a sea of white 
sand they traversed with its blinding, eye- 
stinging glare. 
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At night, when they camped, Barlow had 
a fresh insight into the fine courtesy, the 
rough nobility that breeds into the bone of 
men who live by the sword and ride where 
they will. The Pindaris built their camp 
fires to one side, and two of them came to 
where the sahib had spread his blankets 
near the tonga and built a circle of smudge 
fires from chips of camel dung to keep away 
the flies. Then they went back to their fel- 
lows, and when Barlow had pulled the 
blanket over himself to sleep the clamor of 
voices where the horsemen sat was hushed. 

And Bootea had been treated like a 
princess. At each village that they passed 
some would ride in and rejoin the cavalcade 
with fowl, and eggs, and fruit, and sugar 
cane, and fresh vegetables; and a mention 
of payment would only draw a frown, an 
exclamation of, " Shookur! These are but 
gifts from Allah. There has been more 
than pavment that we have not cut off the 
kohvaVs head, not even demanded a peep 
at the money chest. Weare looked upon as 
men who confer favors." 

It was the second day, one of the horses 
in the tonga showing lameness, or perhaps 
even weariness, for the yoke of the tonga 
across their backs did not ride with the ease 
of a man, the jamadar went into a village 
and came forth with his men leading two 
well-fed horses. Again when Barlow spoke 
of pay for them the jamadar answered, 
" We will leave these two with the unbe- 
lievers, and a message, in the name of 
Mlah, that when we return if the horses 
we leave are not treated like those of the 
Sultan there will be throats slit. BismMah f 
But it is a fair way of treating these un- 
believers; they should be grateful." 

The road ran through the large towns of 
Bhopal and Sehore, and at each place 
lamadar Jemla explained to all and sundry 
of the officials that the Patan, meaning 
Barlow, was a trusted officer with Sindhia, 
and they were escorting a favorite for Sind- 
hia's harem. It was a plausible story, and 
avoided interference, for while the Pindaris 
might be turned back if there wasa force 
handy, to interfere with a lady of the king s 
Sem might bring a ^ horde ; of cutthroa 
Mahrattas down on them with a snipping 
off of official heads. 



On the fourth day, and now they were 
on a good trunk road that ran to Indore, 
and branching to the left that crossed the 
Nerbudda River at Mandhatta, they were 
constantly passing pilgrims on their way to 
the temple of Omkar. In the affrighted 
eyes of the Hindus Barlow could read their 
dread of the Pindaris; they would cringe 
at the roadside and salaam, as fearful were 
they as if a wolf pack swept down the 
highway. 

The jamadar would laugh in his deep 
throat, and twist his black mustache with 
forefinger and thumb, and call the curse of 
Mahomet upon these worshipers of stone 
images and foul gods. He loved to ride 
stirrup to stirrup with the Englishman, and 
Barlow found delight in the man's broad 
conception of life. The petty things seemed 
to have no resting place in his mind, unless 
perhaps as a matter for ridicule. The sweep 
of a country with free rein and a sharp 
sword, and always the hazard of loot or 
death, was an engrossing subject. Even the 
enemy who fought and bled and died, were 
men like themselves, by Allah, men! But 
the merchants, and the shopkeepers, and 
the moneylenders, who cringed and paid 
tribute when the Pindaris drove at them m 
a raid, were pigs, cowardly dogs who robbed 

the poor 311(1 8 av ' e only t0 the aCCUr ^ 
Brahmins and their foul gods. He would 
dwell lovingly upon the feats of courage of 
the Rajputs, lamenting that such fine men 
should be excluded from heaven, dymg as 
they did such glorious deaths, sword in 
hand, because of their mistaken infidel, y _ 
they were souls lost because of being ed 
away from a true god, the one god-Allan 
—through false priests. j,, 
« Mark thou, saJiib," Jemla said once l 
do not hold that it is a merit in the sight o 
Allah to Slav such except there fa -need but 
when it is a>rf, a question of the sup^ 

acy of a true god, Allah, or ^«*fff~ 
-which no doubt is one and the samc-« 
against the evil gods of dftruction and de 
pfavity such as Shiva and Kali thenjMsa 
merit to slay the children of eyi 1- M«£"£ 
did much to put this matter right he oe 
cared " He made good Musselmenof 
tutnds who would otherwise have been 
cast into jetoHWW-hell-at times holing 



the sword over their heads as argument 
Therein Mahomet was a true prophet, a 
saver of souls rather than a destroyer of 

SUC By" noon they were drawing toward 
Mandhatta, and when they came to where 
the road from Indore to Mandhatta loined 
the one they were traveling, there was an 
increase in the stream of pilgrims, and Bar- 
low could sec a look of uneasiness in the 
jamadar's eyes. 

There was a grove of wild mango trees 
on the left, running from the road down to 
a stream that gurgled on its way from the 
hills to the Narbudda river, and Jemla 
said, "We might camp here, sahib, Jot 
there is both good water and firewood." 

They could see, as they rested and ate, 
a party of Hindus down by the stream 
where there was a shrine to Krishna that 
nestled under a huge banyan that was like 
the roof of a cave from which dropped to 
earth to take root hundreds of slender 
shoots, like stalactites, and whose roots, 
creeping from the earth like giant worms, 
crawled on to lave in the stream. When 
they had finished eating, Jemla said, " That 
is a temple of the Preserver." Then he 
laughed a full-throated sneer. " AUah 
hafiz! — God protect us — give me a fine- 
edged tulwar — and mine own is not so dull 
— methinks yon grinning affair of stone 
would not preserve a dozen of these infidels 
had there been cause for anger." 

" What do the pilgrims there, for they 
go, it would seem, to Omkar?" Barlow 
queried. 

" There has been a death — perhaps it 
was even a year ago, and at the shrine of 
Krishna, especially this one that is on a 
water that is like a trickle of holy tears to 
the sacred Narbudda, straddlias — prayers 
for the dead — are said. Come, sahib, we 
will look upon this mummy, the only saypr 
of grace about the infidel thing being that 
it perhaps brings to their hearts a restful- 
ness, having the faith that they have helped 
the soul of the dead." 

Barlow rose from where he sat and they 
went down to where a party of a dozen were 
engag in the service of an appeal to the 
god for rest for the soul of a dead relative. 
The devotees did not resent the appearance 
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of the two who were garbed as Moslems 
The shrine was one of those, of which there 
are many in India, that, curiously enough 
is sacred to both Hindus and followers of 
the Prophet. On a fiat rock, laved by the 
stream, was an imprint of a foot, a legen- 
dary footprint of Krishna, perhaps left 
there as he crossed the stream to gambol 
with the milkmaids in the meadow beyond. 
\nd it was venerated by the Musselman be- 
cause a disciple of Mahomet had attained to 
great sanctity by austerities up in the moun- 
tain behind, and had been buried there. 

But Barlow was watching with deep in- 
terest the ceremonial form of the straddha. 
He saw the women place balls of rice, milk, 
and leaves of the tulsi plant in earthen- 
ware platters, then sprinkle over this flow- 
ers and kusa-grass. They added threads, 
plucked from their garments, to typify the 
presenting of the white death-sheet to the 
dead one, a priest all the time mumbling 
a prayer, at the end of the simple ceremony 
receiving a fee of five rupees. 

As the two men turned back toward their 
camp Jemla chuckled, " Captain Sahib, 
thou seest now the weapon of the Brahmin. 
His loot of silver pieces was acquired with 
little effort and no strife. As to the rice 
balls the first jackal that catches their wind 
will have a filled stomach. It is something 
to be thought of in the way of regard for 
a long abiding in heaven that such foolish 
ones will not attain to it. The setting up 
of false gods, carved images, I was once 
told by a priest of thy faith, is sufficient 
to exclude such. It makes one's tulwar 
clatter in its scabbard to see such profana- 
tion in an approach to God." 

Then Jemla spoke of the matter that had 
engendered the troubled look Barlow had 
observed. " The Captain Sahib has inti- 
mated that the one " — and he tipped his 
head toward the girl—" would proceed to 
the temple of Omkar to make offerings at 
the shrine?" 

"Yes, she goes there." 
" There will be a hundred thousand of 
these infidels at Mandhatta, and when they 
see fifty Pindaris, tulwar and spear and 
matchlock, there will be unrest; perhaps 
there will be altercation; they will fear that 
we ride in pillage." 
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«I was thinking of that," Barlow re- 
plied, "and it would be as well that you 
turn your faces homeward.'' 

We have received an order irom our 
Ljdlief that our lives are at the disposal of 
the Captain Sahib, and we will drive into 
the heart of a Mahratta force if needs be, 
b«t if it is the sahib's command we will nde 
back from here " Jemla said. 

" Yes, there is no need of a guard lor tne 
Gulab now— just that the tonga carries her 
far as she wishes it." Barlow concurred. 
- Indeed we are not needed: those infi- 
* deb come to worship their heathen gods, 
not to combat men. and Mandhatta is but 
a matter of twelve kos now.' Jemla af- 
firmed. _ . , 

When Captain Barlow, and bootea in the 
tonga, drew out from the encampment to 
proceed on their way the Pindarfe rode on 
in front, and then, at a command from 
Jemla wheeled their horses into a continu- 
I ©us line facing the road, stirrup to stirrup. 

the horsemen sitting erect with their tul- 
E ws at salute. As Barlow passed a civ ot 
» Salaam, aleikum! The protection of Allah 
be upon you," rippled down the line. Then 
[ the horsemen wheeled with their laces to 
£ the north. Jemla swept a hand to his ore- 
£ J»ead and from his deep throat welled a fare- 
well, " Salaam, brother!'' 

CHAPTER XXVUI. 

THE DECEIT OF A WOMAN. 

THE iamadar's tribute from man to 
man, one encased in a dark skin and 
one in a white, was akin to the tnbu- 
E latkm that would not be driven from Bar- 
^■E* mind over the Gulab. that in their 
case made the matter of a skin colonzation 
^ j r '~ter. He rode in a brooding si- 
lence" And now the way was one of ascent 
Lard the pass through the \ indhya 
i J ^-ntains \ red. gravelly, undulaung 
» t" n had given place to basaltic rocks. 
Tt, na<«ed from groups of mhou-a trees, 
anfieffbehind a wide, shallow stream, its 
bed dotted with pools rrmged b> great 
faL trees, and its banks lined by a thick 
\~ of jamuM and karonda. Thorny 
f^fi rt? iet their «oiked branches out over 



the roadway, white with tufts of cotton 
torn by its thorns irom bales, loose pressed, 
on their way to market in buffalo carts — 

" babul-the-thief," the natives called this 
acacia. Higher up a torchwood tree 
gleamed as if sprayed with gold, its limbs, 
lean and bare of foliage, holding at their 
extremities in wisplike fingers bright, yel- 
low, solitary blooms. From a tendu tree 
a pair of droll little brown monkeys chat- 
tered and grimaced at the clattering cart. 

A spotted owlet, disturbed by the driver's 
encouraging, * Pop-pop.' Diii-dih! Ho-ko- 
ho! Children jungle swine; brothers to 
bujjalo!" addressed to the horses lagging in 
the climb, fluttered away with his silly little 
cackle. 

These incidents of travel were almost un- 
noticed bv Barlow. All up the climb the 
retrospect was with him, claiming his 
thoughts. Just that— all that was in evi- 
dence, a pigment in the skin, caste; and yet 
reacting away back to God's mandate 
against the union of the white and black. 
And verily a sin to be visited even unto 
the third and fourth generation, for the 
bar sinister would be upon his children; 
they would be half-castes with all of the 
opprobrium the name carried. Even the 
son of a king, the offspring of such a union 
would be spoken of in mess and drawing- 
room as a half-caste. The indelible sign 
would be upon him, the blue tint to the 
white moons in his finger nails. Barlow- 
shuddered. Why contemplate the matter 
at all? It was impossible. Nana Sahfo had 
named the barrier when he had spoken of 
varna, meaning color, as caste, a shirt ot 
mail that protected from disaster 

Sometimes, as he dropped back past die 
Mm the face of Bootea would appear be- 
neath the lifted curtain, and though on d* 
Hps would be a sweet, ravishing 
eyes were pathetic, full of heart hunger 
Sometimes he vowed that he would put off 
the parting-dream on— carry her on to 
Z SVat Chundalee. Then he would 
realize that this was cow»d«*. a ^ 
flooding his sense of nobuitx mm • 
of possible disaster-not fair to the 
,h/' imal masurv of male over female, tne 
T*runation of Bevond doubt, wrapped 
in his arms, not even the omnipotence of 



the gods would take Bootea W g&Sl 
ft there were less innate nobility m Mb 
avau if he wet* like men that were called 
Xoded men, yet lacking the finer sensi- 
bility this might be; not a villainous rush 
•drifting. That was it the superia ve 
excellence of the Gulab, the very quality 
Z attracted, was the shield, the immacu- 
Me robe that clothed her and preserved her 
hke a vestal virgin from such violation. 
Barlow could not word all these things, 
subconsciously they stayed him like the 
magnetic needle, always toward the pole of 

"tvhen thcv had topped the pass and 
descended into the valley of the Narbudda, 
clothed in arboreal beauty, passed from a 
forest of evergreen sal to giant teak trees 
with huge umbrellalike leaves that formed 
a canopy over the straight columnlike boles 
of eighty feet, and on amid topes of wild 
mango and wild date, down, down, to the 
lower levels where the dhak jungles gave 
way to feathery bamboo and plantain and 
■waving grass, the sun, like a great ball of 
molten gold, was splashing its yellow sheen 
upon the waters of a stream that hurried 
south to Mother Narbudda. 

There was a small village of Gonds, or 
Korkus, like a toy thing, the houses woven 
from split bamboo, nestling against the bil- 
lowing hills. 

" Here we will rest and eat," Barlow said 
to the Gulab. 

" As the sahib wishes," she answered, 
and smiled at him like a child. 

The huge medallion of gold had slid 
down in the west from the dome through 
which were shot great streamers of red and 
mauve, and a peacock perched high in a 
sal tree far up on the mountainside sent 
forth his strident cry of " Miaou! Miaou!" 
his evening salute to the god of warmth. 

As the harsh call, like an evening nwez- 
zin, died out, the sweet song of a shaira, in 
tones as pure as those of a nightingale's, 
broke the solemn hush of eventide. 

Barlow turned his face to where the 
songster was perched in the top branches of 
a wild fig, and Bootea said in a low voice: 
" Sahib, it is said that the shama is a soul 
come back to earth to sing of love, that men 
may not grow harsh." 
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Soon a silver moon peeped over the walls 
nf the Vindhya hills, and from the forests 
°abo* the night wind, waking at the fleeing 
of the sun, whispered down trough fea- 
thered sal trees carrying the scent of balsam 
and from a group of salei trees a sweet 
ungent, the perfume of the gum which is 
burned at the shrines of Hindu gods. 

When they had eaten, Barlow said: l 
wonder, Gulab, if this is like kailas, the 
heaven, those who have passed through 
many transitions and become holy, attain 
to " 

'" It is just heaven, my lord," she replied 

fervently. 

" And to-morrow I will be plodding on 
through the sands and dust, and IH be all 
alone. But you, little girl, you will be mak- 
ing your peace with Omkar and dreaming 
of the greater heaven." 

" Yes, it will be that way; the sahib will 
not have the tribulation of protecting 
Bootea, and she will be in the protection of 
Omkar." 

There was so much -of pathetic resigna- 
tion in the temper of the girl's voice, for it 
was half sigh, that Barlow shivered, as if 
the chilling mist of the valley had crept up 
to the foothills. Why had he not treated 
her as an alien— kept all interest in abey- 
ance? His self recrimination was becom- 
ing a disease, an affliction. 

He rose, muttering, " Damn! I'm like 
the young wasters that swarm up to London 
from Oxford and get splashed with the 
girls from the theaters— that's what I'm 
like." 

As he strode over to where his horse was 
tethered, munching his ration of bran, 
Bootea followed him with her eyes, won- 
dering why he had broken into English; 
perhaps he was chanting an evening prayer. 

When Barlow came back he fell to wish- 
ing that they were at Mandhatta so that 
he would start on the rest of his journey 
in the morning. He dreaded the long eve- 
ning with the girl. He could have sat there 
with Elizabeth, although their marriage 
hovered on the horizon, and talked of trivial 
things — of sport, of shooting, or damned 
the Executive sitting beneath the punkahs 
in offices with windows all closed, far away 
in Calcutta. Or could have traversed, men- 
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tally, leagues of sea and rehabilitated past 
scenes in London. It would be like talking 
to a brother officer. But with the Gulab, 
and the hush and perfume of the forest- 
clad hills, and the gentle glamor of moon- 
light, his senses would smother placid in- 
tellectuality ; he would be like a toper with 
a bottle at his elbow mocking weak resolve. 

Then the girl said something, a shy halt- 
ing request that set his blood galloping. 
"Sahib, it is not far to Mandhatta— four 
kos, or perhaps it is five. Would it be un- 
permitted to suggest that we go there, for 
the moon is beautiful and the road is good." 

"All right, girl!" and remembering that 
he had spoken in English, he added, " It 
will be expedient, for you will there find 
shelter." 

" Yes, sahib, Guru Swami will be there, 
and I am known of him; and there are 
places where one may rest." 

" I'll tell the driver to hitch up," Bar- 
low declared, rising. 

But she laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. "Sahib, the sweetest thing in all 
Bootea's life was the time she rode on the 
horse with him. Then, too. the moon, that 
is the soul of Purusha, smiled upon her. 
Would it be permitted to Bootea just one 
more happiness, for to-morrow— to-mor- 
row— " 

The girl turned away, and seemed busy 
adjusting her gold-embroidered jacket. 

" So you shall, Gulab," Barlow declared. 
And he, too, thought of the sweetness of 
that ride, where she lay like a confiding 
child in his arms; and also for him, too, 
was to-morrow— tomorrow; and for him, 
too, just one more foolish, useless happi- 
ness—just a sensuous burying of his face 
in flowers that on the morrow would have 
shriveled. 

" I'll send the longa on ahead, ne de- 
clared, " and we'll just have that jolly old 
farewell ride together, girl— I'd love it." 

Now she turned back to him, and her 
face was placid, soft, content, as though 
Mona Lisa had stepped out from the 
painted canvas, and, now embodied, was 
there listening to the sigh of the night w.nd 
through the feathered sal forest. 

With an ejaculation of " Bap, bap, bap! 
Shabaz!" and queer, gurgling cluckmg of 



the throat, and a sonorous rumble from the 
wide, low wheels, the driver drove the 
longa on into the moonlight. Barlow had 
saddled his horse and thrown his blanket 
loosely behind the saddle. The air was 
chilling, but his sheepskin coat would turn 
its cold breath. The blanket was for 
Bootea. 

As he had done once before, his feet in 
stirrups, he reached down a hand and 
swung the girl up in front of him. Then 
he enveloped her in the blanket as she 
nestled against his chest, arms about his 
waist. Her warm body was like a draft 
of wine and he muttered, " My God! I 
shouldn't have done this!" But he knew 
that he would have had that ride if devils 
had jeered at him from the jungle that 
lined the road. 

As the horse swung along in leisure walk- 
ing stride, the girl seemed to have gone to 
sleep. Her cheek lay against Barlow's 
shoulder, and he could feel the pulsating 
throb of her heart. Once a sigh came from 
her lips, but it was like a breath of deep 
content. Barlow felt that he must talk to 
the girl; his senses were rampant; he was 
sitting like the lotus-eaters drinking in a 
deadly intoxication. 

But it was Bootea who broke the silence 
though she, too, felt herself slipping. 



as o- — , 

She took from beneath her vestment a little 
bag of silk, and taking from it a ruby, she 
put it in Barlow's hand, saying: " Here is 
the ' Lamp of Akbar '; it protects and gives 

power." 

"Where did you get this magnificent 
ruby, girl? It is of great value," Barlow 
said in amazement. 

" Do you remember, sahib, when Bootea 
asked for the turban of Hunsa, the time it 
was stripped from his head, and the paper 
of message found hidden in it?" 

" Yes, you said you would take it baclc 
to the Bagrees to show them that Hunsa 

He could hear the Gulab chuckle " That 
was but the deceit of a woman, sahtb; the 
simple things a woman says to deceive : a 
clever man. I knew that Hunsa had the 
nibv sewn in a corner of the 'urban and 
when I had taken the stone I burned the 
turban in the fire, for it was very dirty. 
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" Where did Hunsa get it?" 

- When the Bagrees killed to jewel mar- 
chant that time the sahib saved Bootea, 
faerie it from the other deceits, fading 
ft in his turban, because the Dewan wanted 

it " »f 

'"But I don't want the stone— I cant 
take it " Barlow expostulated. 

• It is for a service, sahib. Nana Sahib 
will assuredly cause Ajeet to be put to 
death if Bootea does not return to his de- 
sire, but the sahib can buy his life with the 
ruby of great price." 

" But if it were stolen would not Nana 
Sahib demand it, and then kill Ajeet?" 

" No. It was not his ruby, and to obtain 
it he will set Ajeet free." 

•• lU do that, Gulab," Barlow agreed, 
and the girl's hand pushed up from the 
folds of the blanket to caress his cheek, 
and her face nestled against his shoulder. 

The fingers thrilled him, and, though he 
had made' a solemn vow that he would ride 
like an anchorite, he bent his head and 
kissed her with a claiming warmth that 
caused her to cry out as if in misery. 

Presently a whimsical fancy swayed the 
girl, and she said, " Ayub Alii!" 

Barlow laughed, and answered, " Bismil- 
lahl" 

" So, Afghan, riding thus, it is not dis- 
respect, just that we be of different faith, 
Hindu and Musselman." 

'• If it were thus we'd not part at Mand- 
hatta. And as to the faith, thou wouldst 
become a follower of the prophet." 

" Yes, Bootea would. If she could go 
forever thus she would sacrifice entrance to 
kailas. But this is heaven; and perhaps 
Omkar, when I make the sacrifice — I mean 
offering — will listen to Bootea's prayers, 
and — and — " 

" And what, Gulab?" Barlow asked, for 
the girl turned her face against his breast, 
and'her voice had smothered. 

Their thoughts were distracted by a din 
in front that shattered the solemn hush of 
the night. There was a thunderous beat 
of tom-toms, the shrill, rasping screech of 
conch-shells, and in intervals of subversion 
of instrumental clamor they could hear 
women's voices, high-pitched, singing the 
snhaiHa — song of joy. Loud cries of " Jae, 



Jae, Omkar!" rose in a chorus from a hun- 
dred swelling throats. 

\t a turning around a huge banyan tree 
thev <aw the flickering flames of torches 
and Barlow knew that plodding in front 
was a large body of pilgrims. 

He quickened his horse's pace, drawing 
Bootea closer to hide her from curious eyes, 
and as he passed the Hindus he knew from 
their scowling faces and cries of " It is a 
Kaffir— a barbarian!" that they took him 
for a Musselman, perhaps one of Sindhia s 

^Attiie head of the procession, carried on 
a platform gayly decorated with gaudy 
cloths, borne on the shoulders of four men, 
was a figure of Ganesha. The obese four- 
armed, jovial son of Shiva, bobbing in the 
rhythmic stride of his carriers, seemed to 
nod his elephant head at the horseman ap- 
provingly, wishing him luck, as was the 
wont of Ganesha. The procession drove in 
upon Barlow's mind the thought that they 
were nearing Mandhatta. He realized it 
with a pang of reluctance. It seemed but 
a matter of just minutes since he had lifted 
Bootea to the saddle. 

It had hurried the Gulab's mind, too, 
for at another turn where the road slid into 
the valley, bringing to their nostrils the 
soft perfume of kush-kush grass and the 
savor of jamun that grew luxuriantly on 
the banks of the Narbudda, the Gulab 
asked: " The sahib will marry the young 
memsahib who is at the city of the 
Peshwa?" 

Barlow was startled. It was like a voice 
crying out in the night that shattered a 
blissful dream. 

"Why do you ask that, Gulab?" 
" Because it was said. And the Missie 
B aba's heart will be full of the sahib, for 
he is like a god." 

" Is the Gulab jealous of the Missie 
Baba?" Barlow asked, mundanely, almost 
out of confusion. 

" No, sahib, because — because one is not 
jealous of a princess; because that is to 
question the ways of the gods. If I had 
been an Englay and he loved me, and the 
Missie Baba claimed him, Bootea would 
kill her." 

This was said with the simple conviction 
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of a child uttering a weird threat, but Bar- 
low shivered. 

" And now, Gulab," he persisted, " if you 
thought I loved you would you kill the 
Missie Baba?" 

" No, saltib, because it is Booteas lault. 
It can't be. It is permitted to Bootea to 
love the sahib, but at the shrine Omkar will 
take that sin and all the other sins away 
when she makes sacrifice—" 
- What sacrifice, Gulab?" 
" Such as we make to the gods, saltib." 
Then something curious happened. The 
girl broke; she clung to Barlow convul- 
sively. Sobs choked her. 

He clasped her tight and laid his cheek 
against hers soothingly, and said, " Gulab, 
what is it? Don't go to the shrine of Om- 
kar Come with me to your people at 
Chunda, and if you do not want to remain 
with them I will have it arranged, through 
the Resident, that the British will reward 
you with protection. You have done the 
British raj a great sen-ice." 

"No, sahib." The girl drew herself 
erect, so that her eyes gazed into Barlow's. 
I They were luminous with an intensity of 
resolve " Let Bootea speak what is in her 
heart and be not offended. It is necessary. 
There is, at the end of the journey the 
place that is called jahannam— hell— for 
Bootea. The Nana Sahib waits like a tiger 
crouched by a pool at night for the coming 
of a stag to drink." . 

« The Resident will protect you against 
the Mahratta," Barlow declared. 

« Bootea could do that," and in her small 
hand there gleamed in the moonlight the 
sheen of her dagger blade. She thrust it 
back into her belt. 

" What, then, do you fear, Gulab? ne 

queried. 

" The sahib." 
« Me, Gulab?" 

« Yes khudawand. To sec you and not 
be permitted to hear your voice, nor feel 
yourhand upon my face, would be worse 
*an sacrifice. Bootea would rather die 
Sp off into death with the goodness the 
sweetness of to-night upon her soul T here, 
where the sahib would be, Booteas heart 
52 be full of evil, the evil of crav.ng for 
him. 



" No, this is the end, and Bootea will 
make offerings of thanks — marigolds and a 
coconut to Omkar, and sprinkle attar upon 
his shrine in thankfulness for the joy of the 
sahib's presence. It is said!" and the girl 
nestled down against Barlow's breast again 
as though she had gone to sleep in content. 

But he groaned inwardly. There was 
something of dread in his heart, her resig- 
nation was so deep— suggesting an utter 
giving up, a helplessness. She had named 
sacrifice! The word rang ominously in his 
mind, beating at his fears. And yet, what 
she had said was philosophy, wise; a some- 
thing that had been worded, perhaps differ- 
ently, for a million years; the brave accept- 
ance of Fate's decree— something that al- 
ways triumphed over the weak longings of 
humans. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

INQUISITION. 

NOW they could see the wide, ahm 
ribbon of Mother Narbudda lying 
serene and placid in the moonlight, 
in the center of the river's wide flow the 
gloomv rock embrasures of Mandhatta Is- 
land " Where it towered upward in cliffs 
and coned hills the summit showed the 
flickering lights of many temples, and like 
the sing of a storm through giant trees there 
floated on the night wind the sound of 
many voices and the beating of drums and 
the imperious caU of horns and conch-shells. 

They came upon the tonga waiting by 
the roadside, and Barlow, thrusting back 
the covering from the girl's face said: 
'•Now, Gulab, I will lift you down. WJ 
must find a place in the village beyond to 
you to rest to-night. L too, will , remam 
there, and in the morning we will make 
our salaams." . » — i 

Then he drew her face to his and kissed 

^He slipped from the saddle and lifted the 
girl down, carrying her in ha arms to the 

"Tthey neared the village that was 
uated on the flat land that swept back from 
the Xarbudda in a wide plain, and ne^kd 
against the river bank, they were swept mto 
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"Aum, to the light of the earth , the divine 
lieht that illumines our souls. Aunt. 

To Barlow it was like a grotesque panto- 
mime wfth no directing hand Nautch giris 
dipped along laughing and chatting, brace- 
Kngling S and g tiny bells at the, ankles 
tingling musically. It depressed him. 9 
w2 such a terrible juxtaposition of frivolity 



a crowd such as would be encountered on 
'a trip to the Derby. The road 
with people, and the village itself, from 
which a bridge reached to the Island of 
Mandhatta, was a town in holiday attire, 
for to the Hindus the mela of Omkar was a 
union of festivity and devotion. 

Both sides of the main street were lined was «gu a , ^ 

wto booths for the sale of everything- and the g of ^ 

calicoes from Kalicut, where these , pmte ft* ^ ^ , oom broken scarps of 
first got their name; hammered Benares JNarpuaoa, ulc ,s __j" f _ o t1tat rnt w5th 
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ware gold-threaded cotton puggrees from 
Mawar ttiwars and k hand as from Bhundi; 
in some of the little shops, bamboo struc- 
tures that thrust an underlip out into the 
street- there was mhcrwa liquor, and lulabis, 
and k'abobs of goat meat. Open spaces held 
tiny circuses— abnormal animals and per- 
forming goats, and a moonbear on a ring 
and strap. 

The street was full of gossiping men and 
women dodging here and there. It was an 
outing where the ryot— farmer— had es- 
caped from his crotched stick of wood that 
was a plow, the village tradesman had 
left his shop, and the servant his service, to 
feel the joyousness of a holiday. Mendi- 
cants were in abundance, prowling in their 
ugliness like spirits in a nightmare, some 
naked, absolute, others with but a loin 
cloth, their lean, shriveled bodies smeared 
with ashes — sometimes the ashes of the 
dead— and cow dung, carrying on their 
arms and foreheads the red and white hori- 
zontal bars of Shiva, who was Omkar at 
Mandhatta. 

These mendicants carried in their hands 
iron tongs, with loose clattering ring, or a 
yak's tail, or the three-ribbed hom of a 
black buck. 

Some of the yogis, perhaps Goswamies 
that had come from the country where Ek- 
linga was the tutelary deity, had their hair 
braided and woven around their foreheads, 
holding in its fold lotus seeds, and beneath 
the tiara of hair a crescent of white on their 
foreheads. A flowing yellow robe half hid 
their ash-smeared limbs. A tall Sannyasi 
— the most ascetic of sects — his lean yel- 
low-robed form supported by a long staff at 
the end of which swung a yellow bag, 
strode solemnly along with eyes fixed on a 
book, the Bhagavad Gita, muttering, 
9 A 
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the long since deserted forts that cut with 
jagged lines the moonlit sky; and beyond 
them again the many temples with their 
scowling Brahmin priests, and the shrine 
wherein the god of destruction, Omkar. sat 
athirst for sacrifice. He shivered as though 
the white mist that veiled the river crept 
into his marrow. 

The Gulab seemed at home amongst 
these gathered ones. Two or three times 
she had bade the driver stop his creeping 
pace, and looking out from beneath the cur- 
tain, had questioned a man or woman. At 
last, as they were stopped by a wall of 
people watching the antics of some strolling 
players upon a platform, Bootea spoke to 
a stout woman who was pressed against 
the opening into the cart by the mob. 

" Lucker khan Bhaina, Bowree," the Gu- 
lab said in a low voice, and the woman's 
eyes took on a startled look, for it was a 
decoit password, and the Bowrees were a 
clan of decoits akin to the Bagrees. From 
the woman Bootea learned where she could 
find a good resting place with the family of 
a shopkeeper. There was no doubt about 
it, the Bowree woman assured her, for the 
tonga would impress him, and he was one 
who profited from the loot of the decoits. 

The Gulab was given a place to sleep in 
the shopkeeper's house that extended back 
from his little shop. The driver was or- 
dered to return in the morning to the Pin- 
dari camp. Barlow was for keeping the 
tonga, hoping that perhaps Bootea would 
change her mind and go on to Chunda, 
but the girl was firm in her determination 
to end it all at Mandhatta. 

Before Barlow left her to seek some 
camping place in hut or serai, and food for 
himself and horse, the girl said: "If the 
sahib will delay his going to-morrow for a 
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little, Bootea will proceed early to the 
shrine to see the Swami— then she will re- 
turn here, for she would want to see his face 
once more before the ending." 

" IH wait, Gulab," he acquiesced. " I'll 
be here at the tenth hour." He felt even 
then an unaccountable chill of their part- 
ing, for, many being about, he could not 
take her in his arms to kiss her; but their 
eyes spoke, and the girl's were luminous, 
and sweet with a look of hunger, of pathetic 
longing, of sublime trust. 

As Barlow turned away, leading his 
horse, he muttered over and over, " Gad! 
It's incomprehensible that a sahib should 
feel this over a— yes, a native woman. It's 
damnable!" 

He reviled himself, declaring that it was 
harder on the Gulab than on him— and 
he was actually suffering. It would be bet- 
ter if he swung to the saddle and fled from 
the misery that prolongation would make 
it more intense. And the girl's brave resig- 
nation in giving him up was wonderful— 
was so like her. 

Then, at the sight of Mahratta sowars, 
who it being Sindhia's territory, were a 
guard to watch the pilgrim throng, flashed 
him back to a sense of duty, his own mis- 
sion But it had not suffered because of 
Bootea— it had benefited through her. But 
for her the written message from the British 
would have been lost— stolen by Hunsa, 
and would have landed in Nana Sahib's 
hands. And he would have been slam as 
the Patan, kitler of Amir Khan. 

But the Gulab was right. From that 
time forward should she listen to him and 
go on to Poona, God alone knew where it 
would lead to— misery. It would be utter 
ruin morally, officially, in a caste way. 
Even in time passionate enthusiasm, en- 
gendered by her lovableness, dulled, would 
bring utter debasement, degradation of 
spirit of man fiber. It was the wisdom 
of God that entailed upon the union of the 
white and dark skinned the bar sinister 

Until he slept, wrapped in his blankets 
on the sand beside his tethered horse, Bar- 
low was tortured by this mental inquisition. 
Even in his troubled sleep there was a 
nightmare that waked him, panting and ex- 
hausted, and the remembrance was vivid- 



Bootea lay beneath the mighty paws of a 
tiger and he was beating hopelessly at the 
snarling brute with a clubbed rifle. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CASTE. 

IN the morning Captain Barlow under- 
went a sartorial metamorphosis. He at- 
tained to the sanctity of a Hindu pil- 
grim by the purchase of a tight-angled pair 
of white trousers to replace the voluminous, 
baggy ones of a Patau, and a Rajput tur- 
ban, blue, shot with gold. He shoved the 
Patan turban with its conical fex in his 
saddle bags, and wound the many yards of 
blue material in a rakish crisscross about 
his shapely head, running a fold or two be- 
neath his chin. The Patan sheepskin coat 
was left with his horse. 

When Bootea came at ten to where Bar- 
low—who was now Jaswant Singh— paced 
up and down with the swagger of a Rajput 
in front of the bunma's shop, she stood for 
a little, her eyes searching the crowd for 
her sahib. When he laughed and called 
softly, " Gulab," her eyes almost wept for 
joy; for not seeing him at once a dread thai 
he had gone had chilled her. 

" You see how easy it is, in a good cause, 
to change one's caste," he said. 

" With you, sahib, yes, because you can 
also change your skin." 

There it was again, the indestructible 
barrier, the pigmented badge. It drove Ihfi 
laueh from Barlow's lips. 

"Why has the Afghan Musselman be- 
come a Hindu?" Bootea asked 

« I have no wish to anger the*- peopl< 
who are on a holy pilgrimage by going into 
their temples as a Moslem." „ 

« You are going to the shrine of Omkai 
the Gulab asked aghast. . 
« Are you-again?" Barlow parried. 
" Yes, sahib, soon." , 
"I am going with you," Barlow dedar a. 
Bootea expostulated with almost Jen* 
eagerness; with a fervor that increase t the 
uneasiness in Barlow's mind. He hadj 
premonition of evil ; dread hung ; on to soul 
Lperhaps born of the dream of a tiger cie 
vouring the girl. 



"The sahib still has the Akbar Lamp- 
the rubv 5 " the girl queried, presently. 
• Ihave it safe," he angered, tappmg 

h ' S " b If e the sahib is not going to the shrine 
Bootea would desire that we go out beyond 
the village to a mango tope where there are 
none to observe, for she would like to make 
the final salaams in his arms— then noth- 
ing would matter." n 

''Perhaps we had better go anyway, 
Barlow said eagerly, " though I am going 
over to the shrine with you, for now, being 
a Hindu, I can pass as your brother. And 
there would not be opportunity.' 

The girl turned this over in her mind, 
then said: "No, we will not go to the 
grove, for Bootea can say farewell to the 
sahib in the cloister, where Swami Saras- 
vati has a cell for vigils." 

Then, asking Barlow to wait, she went 
into the house, and soon returned clothed 
in spotless white muslin. He noticed that 
she had taken off all her ornaments, her 
jewelry. The bangle of gold that was a 
twisting snake with a ruby head, she 
pressed upon Barlow, saying: " When the 
sahib is married to the Englay will he give 
her this from me as a safeguard against 
evil, and that it may cause her to worship 
the sahib as a god, even as Bootea does?" 

The simplicity, the genuine nobleness of 
this tribute of renunciation, hazed Barlow's 
eyes with a mist — almost tears. She was 
a" strange combine of dramatic power and 
gentle sweetness. 

* Now come, sahib," she said, " if you 
insist. It will not bring misery to Bootea, 
but to you." 

Barlow strode along beside the girl 
steeped in ominous misgivings. Perhaps his 
presence at the temple would avert what- 
ever it was, that, like an evil jinni, seemed 
to poison the air. 

There was a moving throng of pilgrims 
that poured along in a joyous turbulent 
stream toward the bridge. No shadow of 
the dread god, Omkar, gloomed their 
spirits; they chatted and laughed. Of those 
who would make devotions the men were 
stripped to the waist, their limbs draped in 
spotless white. And the women, on their 
way to have their sins forgiven, were taking 
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final license-the purdah of the : veil was £ 
most forgotten, for this was perm ttedm 
Te presence of the god. Even their beau- 
tifully formed bodies and limbs, the skin 
fresh anointed, gleaming like copper in the 
sunlight, showed entrancing^, voluptu- 
ously, with a new-born liberty. 

Once, half way of the bridge a man s 
voice rang out commandingly, calling back- 
ward, admonishing some one to hurry, cry- 
ing " It is the kttrban!" 

Barlow started. The kurban meant a 
human sacrifice. He looked at Bootea— 
he could have sworn her head had drooped, 
and that she shivered. The girl must have 
sensed his thoughts, for she turned her eyes 
up to his, but they held nothing of fear, 

Bevond the bridge they passed across a 
lower level, jungle clad with delicate bam- 
boos and dhak, and sweet-scented shrubs, 
clusters of gorgeous oleanders. The way 
was thronged with white-clothed figures 
that seemed like wraiths, ghosts drifting 
back to the cavern of the Destroyer. 

Then they commenced the ascent, fol- 
lowing the bed of a stream that had cut a 
chasm through back trap rock, leaving 
jagged cliffs. And the persistent jungle, 
ever encroaching on space, had outposts of 
champac and wild mango, their giant roots, 
like the arms of an octopus, holding achor- 
age in clefts of the rock. And from the 
limbs above floated down the scolding 
voices of lungoor, the black-faced, gray- 
whiskered monkeys, who rebuked the intru- 
sion of the earth-dwellers below. Where the 
path lay over rocks it was w r orn smooth and 
slippery by naked feet, the feet of pilgrims 
for a thousand years. On the right the 
mouth of a deep cave had been walled up 
by masonry. Within, so the legend ran, 
the high priest of Mandhatta, centuries be- 
fore, had imprisoned the goddess Kali to 
stop a pestilence, making vow to offer to 
Bhairava, her son, a yearly human sacrifice. 
Higher up, approaching the plateau where 
were the ruins of a thousand gorgeous 
shrines, both sides of the pathway were 
lined by mendicants who sat cross-legged, 
in front of them a little mat for the receipt 
of alms — cowries, pice, silver — the mendi- 
cants muttering incessantly, " Jae, Jae, Om~ 
kar!" — Victory to Omkar. 
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In front of the temple within which sat 
the god, was a conical black stone daubed 
with°red, the Linga, the generative function 
of Siva, and before it, the symbol of repro- 
duction, women made offering of coconuts, 
sweets, and garlands of flowers— generally 
marigolds— and prayed for the bestowal of 
a son. Even their postures, carried away 
as they were by desire, showing a complete 
abandon to the sex idea. A Brahmin priest 
sat cross-legged upon a stone platform re- 
peating in a sing-song cadence prayers, and 
from somewhere beyond a deep-toned bell 
boomed out an admonishing call. 

Holy water from the sacred Narbudda 
was poured into the two jugs each pilgrim 
carried and sealed by the Brahmins, who 
received, without thanks, stoically, as a 
matter of right, a tribute of silver. 

Towering eighty feet above the temple 
spire was a cliff, and from a ledge near its 
top a white flag fluttered idly in the lazy 
wind. It was the death leap, the ledge from 
which the one of the human sacrifice to 
Omkar leaped, to crash in death beside the 
Linga. 

Almost without words Barlow and the 
girl had toiled up the ascent, scarcely no- 
ticed by the throng; and now Bootea said, 
" Sahib, remain here. I go to speak to the 
high priest." 

Barlow saw her speak into the open por- 
tal of one of the cloister chambers that sur- 
rounded the temple, then disappear within. 
bftei a time she came forth, and approach- 
ing him, said, " The priest would speak 
with thee, sahib, for because of many things 
I have told him who thou art, though men- 
tioning not the nature of your mission, for 
that is not permitted." 

Barlow's foreboding of evil was now a 
certainty as he strode forward. 

The priest rose at the captain's entrance. 
He was a fine specimen of the true Brah- 
min the intellectual cult, that through suc- 
cessive generations of mental sway and 
homage from the millions of untutored ones 
had become conscious of its power. Tall 
spare of form, with wide, high forehead and 
full, expressive eyes, almost olive skin, Bar- 
low felt that the Swami was quite unlike 
the begging yogis and mendicants; a man 
who was by the close alliance of his intel- 



lect to the essence of created things a Sann- 
yasi. Larger in his conceptions than the 
yogis, who misconstrued the Vedas and the 
law of Manu as imposing an association of 
filth — smeared ashes, and uncombed, un- 
cleansed hair — as a symbol of piety and 
abnegation of spirit, a visible assertion that 
the body had passed from regard — that it, 
with its sensualities and ungodly cravings, 
had become subservient to the spirit, the 
soul. 

Swami Sarasvati was austere; Barlow 
felt that he dwelt on a plane where the 
trivialities of life were but pestilential in- 
sects, to be endured stoically in a physical 
way, with the mind freed from their irrita- 
tion grasping grander things; life was a 
wheel that revolved with the certainty of 
celestial bodies. 

It was so curious, and yet so unfailing, 
that Bootea, with her hyper-intuition, 
should have found, selected this spiritual 
tutor from the horde of gurus, byragies, 
and yogis that were connecting links be- 
tween the tremendous pantheon of gro- 
tesque gods and the common people. Here 
she had come to an intellectual, though no 
doubt an ascetic, one possessed of fierce 
fervor in his ministry. There would be no 
swaying of that will force developed to the 
keen, flexible, unflawed temper of a Damas- 
cus blade. 

Now the priest was saying in the asl— 
pure— Hindustani of the high-bred Brah- 
min- " The sahib confers honor upon Sri 
Swami Sarasvati by this visit, for the 
woman has related that he is of high cash' 
among the Englay and has been trusted 
by the raj with a mission. That he comes 
in the garb of my people is considera uin 
for it avoids outrage to their feelings. I am 
glad to know that the Englay are 30 con- 
siderate." . , f ., r 
« I came, Swami. because of regard lor 
Bootea, for she is like a princess. ' 

The priest shot a quick, searching look 
into the eyes of the speaker, and then J 
asked, And what service would the jflW 

^The question caught Captain Barlow un- 
aware; he had not formulated anything 
it had all been nebulous, to d^i He 
hesitated, fearing to voice that which per 
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baps did not exist in the minds of either 
the priest or Bootea. 

The girl perceived the hesitancy, and 
spoke rapidly in a low voice to the priest. 

" Captain Sahib," the Swami began, 1 
M that thv heart is inclined to the woman, 
and it is to be admired, for she is, as thou 
thinkest, like a flower of the forest. But 
also, Captain Sahib, thy heart is the heart 
of a soldier, of a brave man. The light of 
valor is in thine eyes, in thy face, and l 
would ask thee to be brave, and instead of 
being cast in sorrow because of what I am 
going to tell thee, thou must realize that it 
is for the good of the woman whose face is 
in thy heart. To-day she insures to her 
soul a place in kailas— the heaven of Siva— 
the abiding place of Brahm, the creator of 
all that is." 

Barlow felt himself reel at this sudden 
confirmation of his fears— the blow. The 
1 kurban " that he had heard on the 



bridge was a reality— a human sacrifice. 

" God!" he cried in a voice of anguish. 
'■ It can't be. Young and beautiful and 
good, to die— it's wrong. I forbid such a 
cruel, wanton sacrifice of a sweet life." 

The Swami, taking a step toward the 
door, swept his long, thin arm with a ges- 
ture that embraced the thousands beyond. 

" Captain Sahib," he said solemnly, " if 
thou wert to raise thy voice in anger against 
this holy, soul-redeeming observance thou 
wouldst be torn to pieces; not even I could 
stop them if insult were offered to Omkar. 
And, besides, the Englay raj would call 
thee accursed for breeding hate in the 
hearts of the Hindus through the sacrilege 
of an insult to the high priest of the temple 
of Omkar. This is the territory of the 
Mahrattas, and the English have no au- 
thority here." 

Barlow knew that he was helpless. Even 
if there were jurisdiction of the British, 
one against thousands of religious fanatics 
would avail nothing. 

The priest saw the torture in the man's 
face, and continued: " The woman has 
told me much. Her heart is so with thee 
that it is already dead. Thou canst not 
take her to thy people, for the living hell 
is even worse than the hell beyond. If thou 
lovest the woman, glory in her release from 



pain of spirit, from the degradation, of be- 
ing outcast-that she judges wise y and 
there is not upon her soul the sin of taking 
her own life, for if she went with thee 
proud and high-born as she is, it would 
come to that, sahib— thou knowest it. 
There are things that cannot be said by me 
concerning the woman, vows having been 
taken in the sanctity of a temple." 

A figment of the rumor Barlow had heard 
that Bootea was Princess Kumari floated 
through his mind, but that did not mat- 
ter; Bootea as Bootea was the sweetest 
woman he had ever known. It must be 
that she had filled his heart with love. 

Again Bootea spoke in a low voice to the 
priest, and he said, " Sahib, I go forth for 
a little, for there are matters to arrange. I 
see yonder the sixteen Brahmins who, ac- 
cording to our rites, assemble when one is 
to pass at the shrine of Omkar to kailas." 

His large, luminous eyes rested with tol- 
erant placidity upon the face of this man 
whom he must consider, according to his 
tenets, as a creature antagonistic to the true 
gods, and said, in his soft, modulated 
voice: " Thou art young, sahib, and full of 
the life force which is essential to the things 
of the earth — thou art like the blossom of 
the mhorwa tree that comes forth upon bare 
limbs before the maturity of its foliage; it 
is, then, as thou art, joyous in the freshness 
of awaking life. But life means eternity, 
the huge cycle that has been since Indra's 
birth. Life here is but a step, a transition 
from condition to condition, and the 
woman, by one act of sacrifice, attains to 
the blissful peace that many livings of re- 
incarnated body would not achieve. It is 
written in the law of Brahm that if one sac- 
rifices his life, this phase of it, to Omkar, 
who is Siva, even though he had slain a 
Brahmin, he shall be forgiven, and sit in 
heaven with the gandharvas — angels. But 
it is also written that whosoever turns back 
in terror, each step that he takes shall 
be equivalent to the guilt of killing a 
Brahmin." 

The priest's voice had risen in sonorous 
cadence until it was compelling. 

Bootea trembled like a wind-wavered 

leaf. 

To Barlow it was horrible, and mad in- 
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fatuation of a man prostrate before false 
gods, idols, a rabid materialism. That one, 
to fall crushed and bleeding from the dizzy 
height of the ledge of sacrifice upon a red- 
daubed stone representation cf the repul- 
sive emblem, could thus wipe out the 
deadly sin of a murder, was, even spiritu- 
ally, impossible. 

The priest, his soul submerged by the 
sophistry of his faith, passed from the 
gloomed cloister to the open sunlight. 

And Barlow, consicous of his helplessness 
unless Bootea would now yield to his en- 
treaties and foreswear the horrible sacrifice, 
turned to the girl, his face drawn and hag- 
gard, and his voice, when he spoke, vibrated 
tremulously from the pressure of his de- 
spair. He held out his arms, and Bootea 
threw herself against his breast and sobbed. 

" Come back to Chunda with me, Gu- 
lab," Barlow pleaded. 

No, sahib," she said breathlessly, " it 
cannot be." 

" But I love you, Bootea," he whispered. 
" And Bootea loves the sahib," and her 
eyes, as she lifted her face, were wonderful. 
" There," she continued, " the sahib could 
not make the nika— marriage— with Boo- 
tea. Both our souls would be lost. But it 
is not forbidden— even if it were and was a 
sin, all sins will be forgiven Bootea before 
the sun sets— and if the sahib permits it 
Bootea will wed herself now to the one she 
loves. Hold me in your arms— tight, lest 
I die before it is time." 

And Barlow pressed the girl to him, 
fiercely, crushing her almost, she raised her 
lips to his, and they both drank the long 
deep draft of love. 

Then the Gulab drew from his arms and 
her face was radiant; a soft exultation il- 
lumined her eyes. 

" That is all, sahib," she said. Bootea 
passes now, goes out to kailas in a happy 
dream Go, sahib, and do not remain be- 
low, for this is so beautiful. You must 
ride forth in content." 

She took him by the arm and gently led 
him to the door. 

And from without he could hear a chorus 
of a thousand voices, its burden being, 
« The kurbanl" 

Barlow turned, one foot in the sunshine 



and one in the cloister's gloom, and kissed 
Bootea. And she could feel his hot tears 
upon her cheek. 

Once more he pleaded, " Renounce this 
dreadful sacrifice." 

But the girl smiled up into his face, say- 
ing, " I die happily, husband. Perhaps 
Indra will permit Bootea to come back in 
spirit to the sahib." 

The high priest strode to the entrance of 
the cloister, his eyes holding the abstrac- 
tion of one moving in another world. Hi: 
seemed oblivious of the Englishman's pres- 
ence as he said: 

" Come forth, ye who seek kailas through 
Omkar." 

As Barlow staggered, almost blind, over 
the stony path from the cloister, he saw 
the group of sixteen Brahmins, their fore- 
heads and arms carrying the white bars of 
Siva. 

Then Bootea was led by the priest down 
to the cold, merciless stone — Lfnga— where 
she, at a word from the priest, knelt in 
obeisance, a barbaric outburst of music 
from horn and drum clamoring a salute 

When Bootea arose to her feet the priest 
tendered her some mhowa spirit in a coco- 
nut shell, but the girl, disdaining its stimu- 
lation, poured it in a libation upon the 

Linga. . 

From the amphitheater of the enclosing 
hills thirty thousand voices rose in one 
thundering chorus of " Jae, Jac, Omkar 1 
and " To Omkar the kurbanl" 

Many pressed forward, mad fanaticism 
in their eves, and held out at arms' length 
toward the girl bracelets and ornaments to 
be touched by her fingers as an act ol 
beneficence. . 

But Swami Sarasvati waved them back, 
and turning to Bootea, tendered her, with 
bowed head, the pan SUpari -betel nut m 
a leaf-as an admonition that the ceremony 
had ceased, and there was nothing left 6W 
the sacrifice. , 

As the girl with firm step turned to UM 
path that led up through shrub and jungle 
growth to the ledge where fettered t u 
white flag, a tumult of approbate vent 
up from the multitude at her brave devo- 
tion. Then a solemn hush enwrapped ti e 
bowl of the hills, and the eyes of the thou- 
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w it hM their breath, and women gasped and 
sands were feed upon the jutung shelf of ^J^"^ 33 if they choke* 

^ . mishtv sasp of Then they saw her again, arms high held 



T dimlike cadence, a mighty gasp ot God- And as 

£ Kr sounded as a slnn ngu£ ^^^^ tender form came bur- 

white robed, like a wraith <m the ^*£JJP£ ^ swooned and 

ledge, and from her hand whirled down to dm d ^ d6aed . 

rocks below a coconut, cast .njjmta. dot hed as a Hindu, lay 

next a hand mirror, ite gl** Jumneno* An *ng ^ sobbin& 

iSlT 5 ^ bush * ; ^ hkns€lf for a 5111 * was 



JAZZ 

a CROWDED, noisy, over-heated room. 

Where screaming cymbals crash and loud drums boom 
Above the broken rhythm and the moan 
Of muted violin and saxophone — 

1 close my eyes and seem to see 
A feast of savage revelry 
Under a blood-red tropic moon, 
Chanting a minor voodoo croon 
Of evil origin and sound. 
The jungle people circle round 

To the tom-tom's slow, hypnotic beat. 

Thin anklets tinkling shrill and sweet. 

Lewd, leering gods carved on the trees 

Sanction these forest mysteries 

In the champak's fragrant, rustling gloom 

Where shadows cast a purpling bloom. 

The jasmin buds are crushed to dust 
N'eath trampling feet of love and lust — 

Flesh cries to flesh with fierce desire, 

And sex-lure surges ever higher, 

While over the brawl of the orgy comes 

The maddening, vicious throb of drums! 

\ crowded room where men and women dance — 
Music, insidious in its dissonance — 
And, dominating all this frenzied din, 
The wanton notes of horns and violin! 

Masie V. Carnthrrs. 




By SAMUEL G. CAMP 



WITH the understanding that I am 
in no way connected with the 
management, why, I suppose you 
have by this time no doubt seen a certain 
show entitled " A Perfect Fool," and which 
for some time has been standing 'em up 
in front of one of our leading playhouses. 
Well, it's a nice show. But what I was 
going to say is this: just the minute I 
hear where the producers are going to send 
out some road companies, leave it to me 
to apply for the name part in the number 
one company, because it's a copper-riveted 
cinch that I'm there with positively all the 
qualifications. 

And if they turn me down— though it 
don't seem possible — I'm gonna tip off a 
friend of mine, Eddie Bigelow, who admits 
that he is a well-known vaudeville artist; 
and believe me, Eddie gets the job. Do 
you get me? 

Well, what I mean, when my good friend 
Tasker Wylie, the well-known impresario 
of boxers, gave me his word that Kid Cav- 



ene y — a boxer whose contract T. Wylie 
turns over to me outa pure friendship and 
at a terrific sacrifice at a time when I am 
down and seven-eighths out on aoc©UB< 
of an overindulgence in the music pubiishin' 
business—when Tasker Wylie gives me his 
word that this Kid Caveney & nothing tea 
than a second Georges Carpentier. why, I ve 
got the notion that he must have meant 
something more than just that the hid 
was about Georges's size, classing as a light - 
heavy, and that the way the Kid handles 
himself in the ring is a dead ringer for the 
great Frenchman, and that, like Georges. 
Mr. Cavenev packs a right which sure is 
the old TNT and no mistake and matters ot 
that sort. 

Not that I want you to get me as saymg 
that T. Wylie was keeping something back 
from me. No, nothing like that. But be 
that as it may, you probably remember 
how when the fascinating Georges como 
over here for the purpose of taking that 
two-hundred-thousand-dollar slap from our 
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lack why, the dames simply fall for him 
KM - you might say. And 
likewise vou no doubt recollect how the sob- 
SK wipes the ^st off the good o d 
Greek-god stuff and gives it another run 
for the money: andhow-but no doubt you 
get the idea. Georges certainly goaled em, 
and that's a historical fact. 

Well it is likewise a matter of history 
that the great French athlete had nothing 
on Kid Caveney in the respects to which 
I have just alluded. For as regards the ef- 
feminate sex, what a knockout he was! 
Why for a fact, Kid Caveney had these 
beautiful cake eaters featured in the collar 
ads lookin' like the leadin' male characters 
in the comic strips; and so you can figure 
for yourself exactly how many chances the 
slightly fairer sex had with the Kid. The 
answer is not a chance. 

And another thing. As you no doubt 
know M. Carpentier is popularly supposed 
to have a type of mind, so to say, which 
ain't to be 'mentioned in the same breath 
with the sort of so-called brain which is 
usually to be found growin' wild among the 
average run of box-fighters. 

That's to say, if we are to believe the 
advertisements, why, Georges is quite an 
accomplished actor, and reads only the best 
of literature — maybe writes a mean poem, 
for all I know— and allow-in' for the differ- 
ence in climate between here and Paris, 
why, his manners are simply flawless and 
all this and that. 

Well, believe it or not, in these respects 
also the Kid yields not an inch to the beau- 
tiful and likewise accomplished Georges. 
Why, it's a fact that the Kid has got these 
terrible roughnecks with which he is forced 
" to associate in the glove-pushin' trade look- 
ing like nothing so much as so many sub- 
normal morons, and no one is freer to admit 
it than Mr. Caveney himself. And as an 
actor — well, take it from the Kid, all he 
needs is a chance and right away he'll have 
Doug. Wallie and the rest of 'em looking 
like a bunch of rank outsiders. So, what 
with one thing and another, you can believe 
me when I say that piloting Mr. Caveney 
was one sweet job. 

And just to prove it, and at the same 
time make a tall story short, I'm going to 
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oive you a chance to listen in on a little 
bag punching bee which took place between 
me and Eddie Bigelow some eighteen 
months after Kid Caveney came under mj 
skillful management. You probably re- 
member I already mentioned Eddie, and 
as I said then, there is no doubt in the 
world that Eddie is one of our leading 
vaudevillains, because he himself admits it. 
Anyway, one day as I'm leaving the build- 
ing in which my well-appointed general 
headquarters are located, why, there parked 
just outside the door and watchin' the world 
goby, is Eddie Bigelow. 

I'm busier than a flea at a dog show, 
but not having seen him in quite some time, 
of course I have to stop and find out how 
things are going with Eddie. And right 
away Eddie remarks that I'm looking kind 
of worried. 

" Worried?" I says. " Where do you get 
that idea? Why, as a matter of fact, I got 
no more to worry about than a baseball 
umpire in a pop-bottle factory." 

"What seems to be the trouble?" asks 
Eddie. " Kid Caveney hitting the high 
spots or something?" 

" You guessed it," I says. " Or words 
to that effect. Listen. If you've ever seen 
him, you don't need to be told that Kid 
Caveney has got Who's This Adonis lookin' 
like a stage tramp." 

"I always said," says Eddie, "that if 
that bird ever went into the pictures he'd 
be a bigger riot than anything that was ever 
pulled in Dublin." 

" By an odd coincidence," I says, " that's 
practically what the Kid has always said 
himself. And it seems now there's still a 
third person that has the same identical 
idea, and, what's more, she ain't hesitated 
to tell him so. And seein' she's in the 
business herself, why, this time it means 
something. I'll say it does." 
" Who do you mean?" he asks. 
" Muriel Morton," I says. 
"You don't mean Muriel Morton?" he 
says. 

" You heard me," I says. 
" But, Muriel Morton," he says, " why, 
she's a regular headlined " 

" Don't I know it?" I comes back. " But 
what of that? Believe me, in this kind of 
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matter, Mr. Caveney is no respecter of per- 
sons, so to say. High, low, jack and the 
game, 111 say they simply can't resist him. 
Anyway, this Muriel Morton is simply wild 
over the Kid, and the Kid is simply wild 
over her, and— well, if you count me in, 
why, that makes three of us that's simply 
wild, and that's a fact." 

" But what's the idea?" asks Eddie. " Is 
the Kid gonna quit the boxing game?" 

" In a nutshell," I tells him, " the idea is 
this: under the influence of the celebrated 
Muriel, who has no use for this low-browed 
glove-pushin' business, the Kid has already 
notified me that as soon as he has smacked 
One Round Harris for the customary row 
of shanties, and which comes to pass three 
weeks from to-night, why, he's immediately 
gonna start knocking 'em dead in the 
movies. 

" No," says Eddie. 
" Yes," I says. 

"That's tough," says Eddie, thereby 
provin' that he has a wonderful grasp of the 
situation. 

" You'll know how tough it is," I says, 
" when I tell you that if the Kid beats One 
Round Harris, which is a dead and buried 
cinch, Gene Richards, the world-famous 
fight 'promoter, has given me his word to 
three weeks later put on the Kid with no 
less than Battling Rothstein, who as you 
well know is the light-heavy titleholder. 
And between you and me, Eddie, Battling 
Rothstein has got the same chance with 
the Kid that I got with Dempsey— no more, 
no less. In other words, if it wasn't for one 
thing and another, why, in six weeks time 
I'd be managin' a champion— and you know 
what that means." 

" H-m," says Eddie. " So that's the sce- 
nario." 

" Take it or leave it," I says. 

Well, at that, for a short spell Eddie gives 
an imitation of a real deep thinker doing 
his stuff. Then finally he says: 

" Listen. You gonna be busy this af- 
ternoon? Because if you ain't, I want to 
have you come round and get my act at the 

Regal." _ . 

"Well," I says, "of course I'm busy, 

"Because," Eddie goes on, "it may 



mean quite a lot to you to see this act of 
mine, and then again maybe it won't mean 
nothing. That's for you to say— after you 
have seen the act." 

" What kind of an act is it?" I ask? him. 
" Wait and see," he says. " Except 1 
might say we're billed as Rigelow and 
Morgan. And listen. As you go in, don't 
take a program. I want you to see this act 
without knowing nothing about it before- 
hand. Because if you know what's coming 
off, why, it might spoil things." 

" Have it your own way," I says. " But, 
say, at precisely what time this afternoon 
is the plot due to thicken? When do you 
go on?" 

" Be sure and be there by three," he 
tells me. ''I want you to see the way we 
open up. Because, in a way, that's the 
punch of the piece." 

•' 0. K.," I says. " And if I don't show 
up, why, you'll know it's because I died of 
curiosity in the meantime." 

So, after agreeing to meet Eddie at his 
hotel about four o'clock, I tear myself away, 
an d— well, shortly before three, as adver- 
tised, I arrive at the Regal, which I don't 
know whether you'd call it a second or third 
rate vaudeville house, but it certainly ain't 
a first-class one. 

On the way in I skillfully sidestep the 
program which is aimed at me, and after 
I get to my seat, why, I'm simply on pins 
and needles to see what's coming off. Be- 
cause I pride myself on the fact that I got 
at the least average intelligence, and so of 
course I knew that Eddie's wanting me to 
lamp this act of his was in some way con- 
nected up with mv troubles with Kid Cav- 
eney, though what the connection « 
how there could be one, anyway, why, that 
was something which was beyond me 

Well, I had something to be thankful tor, 
anywav, because I got there just in time 
to see' the bitter end of a trained animal 
act And if there's one thing more than 
another which I personally like to see be- 
lieve me it's the end of a perfect trained ani- 
mal act. Then, when the curtain goes up 
for the next turn for the worse, why. B 
seems there's nobody on the stage, which 
represents in a terrible feeble manner what 
the society novels calls a drawing-room. 



Sage Ltings come as near 
as ten cents' worth of ice comes to repre 

sentin' the Arctic regions. 

However, the agony is soon over R^ht 
awav there bursts into view a vision which 
Jell believe it or not, if Gloria Pickford, 
to S«SS and Betty Stewart had been 
among those present, why, they'd have 
Siately Z up and left the P ace in a 
ra «e of jealousy. Because one and all, not 
to say bar none, this dame has got he 
rest of her esteemed contemporaries in the 
unmanly sex faded like a bath.n smt m 
September, and you can take my word iov 
that. Why-but no doubt you get the 
idea. She certainly is one blue-ribbon look- 
er and no mistake. 

And believe me, I'm strongly tempted to 
borrow a program, just to see whether this 
eye-soothin' damsel is the Morgan of Bige- 
tow and Morgan. You remember Eddie had 
.aid his partner's name was Morgan. But 
I play the game fair. After the world Is 
champion looker has warbled one of the 
popular songs of the day in a kind of deep, 
chesty contralto, I believe it's called— and 
while I'm no musical critic, nevertheless 
I'm prepared to state that long before this 
cover illustrator's dream breaks into the 
Metropolitan she'll be doing her stuff m 
the angel choir— well, then Eddie enters 
smiling and caparisoned in a dress, suit 
which looks like the kind which is mostly 
wore by trapeze artists, and of course that 
settles it. 

Likewise I begin to get a kind of hazy 
idea as to what Eddie is driving at. But 
111 say I didn't know the half of it. Be- 
cause the big smash of the piece for me 
was when at the close of the act— which 
certainly went big— the pulse-quickenin' 
Miss Morgan, while taking her third cur- 
tain call, removes a wonderful blond wig, 
therebv bringing to view what would have 
been a bumper crop of raven locks only 
for a prison haircut, and proceeds to thank 
the customers in one of them bass voices 
that's usually associated with train an- 
nouncers, heavy tragedians, and the like. 
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Yes that was the punch of the piece for 
yes, mat » « h r tum bled for 

later we got together at the hotel. Morgan 

wasn't with him. 

« Where's Morgan?" I asks him. 
«Oh, he's spheres," Eddie say. 
« We don't run around much together. We 
<*ot different friends." 

" Well " I says, « I'd like to meet him. 
Because while no doubt, as the feller ■says, 
Jenius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, instead of, as you might say, faking 
janes! nevertheless 111 say he's a gen.us, 
and I'd like to tell him so." 

" So you fell for him?" grins Eddie 
"Worse than that," I admits. "I fell 

for her!" , .. ~ 

« I thought you would." he says. bo 

would the Kid." 
" Eh?" I says. 

« So would Kid Caveney," says Eddie. 
» Once the Kid sees Morgan like you seen 
him this afternoon, without knowin' it's a 
female impersonator working, believe me 
he'll forget Muriel like a flash; because 
while Muriel Morton is a wonderful screen 
actress, why, you gotta admit that as a 
looker she ain't so much. And it wouldn t 
make no difference if she was. Because 
this Morgan is good— what? You said it. 
And listen— that ain't all of it. He's good 
anywhere. 

" What I mean is, he don't need any foot- 
lights between him and the audience to 
keep up the deception, so to say. He's 
good anywhere. Not one person in a thou- 
sand would guess he's anything but what he 
looks like— and that's like a dame that's 
got Sol Bloomfield's little pets lookin' like 
so many Fiji Islanders. Am I right? You 
know it. 

" And so all we gotta do," he says, " is 
be a little careful about where and when 
the Kid meets Morgan — maybe the Kid 
might notice something in broad daylight, 
though what with the way all the janes 
are makin' up nowadays I doubt if he would 
even then — and it '11 be the easiest thing 
in the world for Morgan to keep stringin' 
the Kid along until after the Kid has won 
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the championship. Then we'll have to wise 
him some way." 

" As we used to say in the popular :ong- 
hit business," I observes, "vamp till 
ready." 

" And once the Kid gets Muriel out of 
his system," says Eddie, " why, no doubt 
he'll give up this idea of canning the fight 
game." • 

" No doubt," I agrees. " For the time 
being, anyway. But listen. Of course you 
are a friend of mine, Eddie, but somehow 
I got a notion that you ain't proposing 
this just outa pure friendship, hey? And 
so—" 

" IH tell you," he says. " You saw our 
act just now, and you know it's the goods 



Morgan's costumes are 0. K., but he oughta 
have more of 'em, and believe me you got no 
idea of the cost of them elaborate gowns 
which he has to wear. It's somethin' fierce. 
But our scenery is rotten, and that dress 
suit I wear— say, it looks like one of them 
trick circus soup-and-fish rigs which falls 
apart when vou pull a string, hey? Maybe 
you noticed it. Anyway, all that's keeping 
us off the big time, and from there into a 
production, is lack of money, and that's 
straight. So we'll put this thing through 
for you for say a thousand berries, and—" 
" Wait a minute," I cuts in. " Who d'ye 
think you're talkin' to— the king of the 
bootleggers?" 

" And expenses," he says. 
" Lemme give you a tip, Eddie," I says. 
" The next time you're pinched, plead in- 
sanity They'll never be able to hold you." 

" Listen," 'he says. " For the Virginia 
Kid thing you and the Kid get an even 
twelve thousand bucks for your end The 
Soldier Simms scrap pays you ten thou- 
sand The Two Punch Costigan brawl pays 
vou another twelve grand. For the Kayo 
Curtis fight—" . 

« All right, all right," I gives in. As a 
student of history, Eddie, IH say you got 
Woodrow Wilson in the fourth grade and 
not going so good at that. We'll call it a 
deal " 

\nd I guess you don't need any better 
proof than that of the way I was up against 
it_my falling for this harebrained scheme 
of Fddie's. But if I wasn't actually gom 



down for the third time why, I certainly had 
all the sensations, and so it was just another 
case of the celebrated drownin' man clutch- 
in' for the well-known straw. Ill say so. 
And we put it across. 

However, if I was to go into all the de- 
tails from here on, why, there would be no 
end to it, and so the best I can do is dwell 
briefly on the high spots, as you might say. 

One look at the bteath-takin' Miss 
Gladys Delano — which is the alias Eddie 
suggests for Morgan to use while doing his 
stuff with the Kid — one look at Gladys, and 
Mr. Caveney immediately goes overboard, 
and Muriel and the movies are no more 
things of the past than hoopskirts, high 
bicycles and brass rails. Because for one 
thing, the beautiful— but false— Gladys has 
been carefully coached to make it plain to 
the Kid where one of the main reasons why 
she's crazy over him is on account of what 
he actually is — one of the very best athletes 
then performing before the public, and not 
as any would-be movie hero or the like. 

Weil, the time for the One Round Harris 
quarrel came and went— leavin' Mr. Harris 
more or less comfortably located in a strict- 
ly modern and up-to-date hospital and doin' 
as well as could be expected. It took a 
couple of competent surgeons two weeks to 
undo what the Kid did in a few short min- 
utes, once more provin' the theory that it 
is much easier to tear down than to build 
up. But as Mr. Harris would say, what of 
that? Hey? 

Now, as you remember, our chance of 
getting' a shot at the champion, Battling 
Rothstein, depended on the outcome of this 
imbroglio with One Round Harris. So im- 
mediately after the Kid sends Mr. Harris 
to the ash heap, why, Promoter Gene Rich- 
ards is as good as his word, and the cus- 
tomary arrangements are promptly made 
for the Kid to meet Battling Rothste.n 
three weeks later— for the title. 

So at a hasty glance you might think 
everything was jake— or 0. K., as you 
might say. But not so. 

Anyway, it's an undeniable fact that dur- 
in' that three weeks I smash all existin' rec- 
ords for indoor and outdoor worryin^ It 
ain't the Battling Rothstein fuss which has 
me as nervous as a com in a popper, be- 



cause I am positive of that, Jtet as sure as 
one of the main causes of baldness is s.ttm 
Tthe front row, the Kid W iil beat the Ba - 
iler in a manner as hollow as a summer hotel 

in January. , ... - _ 

And likewise it ain't the sweet bill of ex- 
penses which this cheap actor, Morgan, is 
running up, either, and which he claims is 
necessary to support the distracting but 
phony Gladys Delano in the style to which 
The is accustomed-such as livin' at a swell 
hotel and at least one new gown the week, 
and all this and that, though of course 
maybe it's necessary in order to keep up the 
deception, as Eddie and Morgan both 

claims. , . ., 

No, it ain't either of these things that s 
got me walking the floor nights, startin' at 
every little sound like I'd been shot, and 
exhibiting other equally alarmin' symptoms 
of being about an even one inch this side of 
nervous prostration. 

But I'll tell you what it is. The fact of 
the matter is, the Kid's got a temper like 
a nervous wildcat, and when he finds out 
the way we have handed him the work- 
well, what then, hey? Because believe me, 
that boy swings a mean bareknuckle! Yes, 
right there, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
arsenic in the pie crust. 

However, just about then I wasn't the 
only one whose favorite hobby, as you 
might say, was viewin' the situation with 
alarm. We simply got to have a showdown 
with the Kid right away after the Rothstein 
battle, and as the fatal time draws near, 
friend Eddie, who had introduced the be- 
witching but synthetic Gladys to the Kid, 
and had also played quite a prominent part 
in the subsequent proceedings— well, Ed- 
die likewise begins to feel himself slipping. 

So me and Eddie get together a number 
of times and discuss the matter with much 
care and considerable earnestness, and we 
finally come to the conclusion that there's 
only one way out of it. Eddie and Mor- 
gan's engagement at the Regal had come 
to an end only a day or so after we started 
to frame the Kid, and they hadn't tried 
to get another booking because Mr. Cav- 
eney might accidentally drift into the place 
where Morgan was doing his stuff — in which 
case the beans would have been spilled 
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Went there and then. Otherwise, if Mor- 
ga? had been working somewhere. why, we 



fet him find out for h-se,f-with wh£ 
results it is difficult to say, and then again 
it ain't so difficult. 

But the way things were, why, it looks 
like the only way is for all of us to get 
together in my place of business the morn- 
in» after the Rothstein battle, and come 
clean to the Kid, by no means ornitt.n 
to tell Mr. Caveney how it was all for his 
own good, and so forth, and if the Kid 
burns up and starts to wreck the joint m- 
cludin' his three earnest well-wishers, Mr. 
Bigelow, Mr. Morgan and myself— well, 
there's alwavs a cop handy on the corner, 
and no doubt he'll be able to quell the dis- 
turbance before it amounts to anything 
more than a couple of hospital cases or the 
like. 

At least let us hope so! 
So, for want of a better, that was the 
plan we agreed on— though, believe me, had 
it been possible, I would have much pre- 
ferred to handle the matter by radio from 
Moscow. 

Well, durin' my long and useful career 
I can remember passin' quite a number of 
highly enjoyable evenings at Mrs. Madi- 
son's Square Garden, but the eve on which 
Kid Caveney met Battling Rothstein for 
the light-heavy championship of this man's 
world ain't one of 'em. Far from it. As 
you know, I had rated Battling Rothstein 
as nothing more or less than a push-over 
for Mr. Georges Carpentier, 2nd, alias Kid 
Caveney, and the Battler would have been 
all of that if— well, if the Kid had not 
sprung a complete surprise on the hundreds 
of ring worms which had foregathered to 
view the obsequies, not to mention myself. 
You see, always before this the Kid had 
gone after his man right from the openin' 
chime, and had usually succeeded in knock- 
ing the opposing candidate slantwise before 
the victim found out whether he'd been 
struck by a resemblance or a cyclone, as 
you might say. 

With a few scattering exceptions, none 
of the kid's scraps had gone more than five 
stanzas at the most— with the Kid right in 
there tryin' all the time. But this time it's 
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different. Despite the Kid having seeming- 
ly every inducement to do his prettiest — ■ 
among others the fact that Miss Gladys De- 
lano, lookin' like an extra-super-special- 
feature produced at staggerin' expense by 
the combined beauty parlors of New York, 
London and Paris, is viewing the proceed- 
ings from a ringside chair— in spite of 
everything, apparently Mr. Caveney takes 
as much interest in the affair as I take in 
the annual rainfall at Jackson's Corners, 
New York. 

Which is to say, in spite of everything I 
and the disgusted mob of fight addicts can 
think of to call him— and believe me, we're 
good at it— the Kid does anything but fight 
and nothing but dog it. 

For a fact, there's more fight in two 
ringers of grape juice than there is in Mr. 
Caveney's entire frame. Anyway, he does 
nothing but cover up, and as an uninnocent 
bystander I seem to grasp the idea that Mr. 
Caveney is chiefly concerned over the fact 
that there is a bare possibility that one of 
the two million boxin' gloves which Battling 
Rothstein is hurlin' at him may come in 
contact with his classical features. 

And as a result the Battler has soon 
piled up more points than Rockefeller has 
pesos, and the Kid's only chance of win- 
ning is bv a knockout— which if you ask 
me, I got' the same chance of knocking out 
a living as a toe dancer. Fine business— 
what? 

But then something happens. \ou un- 
derstand, the Kid is a master hand at cov- 
ering up— I'll say he proved it— and though 
to the tvro it might have looked as if the 
Battler had hit the Kid with everything but 
the Marquis of Queensberry's title, why, 
as a matter of fact, the Kid is only slightly 
the worse for wear. 

And whether the Kid takes exception to 
some remark which Rothstein addresses to 
him, or whether one of the Battlers blows 
stings the Kid out of his trance-well, I 
don't know-but, anyway, all of a sudden 
that temper of the Kid's, which I behevel 
have mentioned, goes glimmermg, and- 
man 



Was there a difference? There was. Such 
a difference that two short minu tef later the 
official referee is holdin' up the K.d s hand 



in the pose made famous by the Statue of 
Liberty, and — well, to all intents and pur- 
poses, that's that. 

But though all's ended well, somehow 
I can't seem to work up a whole lot of en- 
thusiasm over the Kid's victory. You know 
what I mean. 

Well, we're still in the dressing room, and 
the new champ has hardly got into his street 
clothes when he asks me for his end of the 
money. 

I think it's kind of funny, because he'd 
never done it before; but I'd collected be- 
fore the show, and so I gave it to him. Then 
I take a long breath and tell him I want 
to see him at the office next morning at 
ten o'clock. 

"What's doing?" he asks. 
" That depends," I says. " Maybe quite 
a lot, and then again maybe not so much. 
I'm no clairvoyant, but I certainly do wish 
I was. Anyway, I want you to be there." 
He said he would. 

Well, next morning it lacks about twenty 
minutes of the zero hour, and I'm sittin' 
there alone in the office waiting for the rest 
of the cast to show up, and maybe because 
of not eating much breakfast on account 
of somehow having no appetite, why, I am 
experiencing a kinda gone feeling in the 
mid-section, when in crashes Eddie Bige- 
low! 

" Sweet Adeline!" I says. " Now what 
has happened?" 

Because Eddie is all shot— that's plain to 

be seen. 

"Listen," he says, gettin' right to the 
point. "There's something I gotta tell 
you. About a year ago I'm doin' a single 
in a three-a-dav joint down South. Well, 
there's a girl on the same bill that looks 
like Mary Pickford plus a million dollars, 
but her s'tuff is no good, and she ain't get- 
ting by. She's billed as Gladys Delano, 
the Contralto Queen, but her voice sounds 
more like a sort of cross between a barber- 
shop barytone and a bunch of static. 

"Gladys Delano!" I gasps. And right 
then I get the idea that maybe it's some- 
thing more than a mere coincidence that 
so far I've never yet seen this so-called 
Morgan except in costume, as you might 
say. 'Why—" 
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« Wait," says Eddie. " The best thing 
;« a couple of imitations of 
Gladys do*s .s a coup ^ ^ 

f T US v'oi e That's what gives me 
\ L V? As a contralto queen she's 
S^SSL what a looker! And billed 
TafTale in, per sanatory* me? Why 
le'd be a riot! And believe me that, 
something that's never been done beW- 
2 impersonating an impersonator of 

like it! The triple-cross— what." 

« Well I sell her the idea, and we work 
« D an act and of course there's a lot of 
SfitS'of one kind and 1 another bu 
we've discounted beforehand most of the 
.tuff we're liable to go up against and we 
eetawav with it easier than you think. 

" That is to say, even the profession am t 
wise to the stuff we're pulkV.Then Gladys 
agrees to work this game on Kid Caveney, 
on account we certainly need the money, 
and in a month more we would of been on 
Broadway if — " 

He hesitates and glances toward the door 
like as if he is calculating the distance. 
" If what?'' I demands. 
" If Gladys hadn't -gone crazy over the 
Kid and married him." he comes out with it. 



I'm outa mv chair like a shot. 
"S^et sister!" I yells, ^an- 
« She leaves me a note last night be 
savs " Fixes it so's I won't get it till th>s 

a week ago. Then, last night soon as you 
naid off the Kid-anyway, that s wnat i 
figure they're waiting for-they leave for 
C^fornia; where they axe gonna go mto 
the pictures. She says she aint wised the 
Kid to the game we was playing on him- 
or thought we was-and she hopes there 11 
be no hard feelings." 

« No hard feelings!" I begins in a voice 
which you could have probably heard with- 
out the least difficulty in Montenegro. 

" Be good!" pleads Eddie. Listen. 1 
admit you got a grievance on account of 
losin' your meal card. Well, you got noth- 
ing on me. I not only lose my meal ticket 
because you might as well say that s what 
Gladys was, but I lose a bride! We was 
engaged to be married next month. 

Well at that I kinda cool off, because 
it sure 'does look like Eddie's had a pretty 
rough deal slipped to him. 

" All right, Eddie," I says finally. ■ All 
that is all that. But try to collect that 
thousand berries! Just try it!" 



THE GOSSIP HEART 

ALL day I read your letter till the light 
Tiptoed away and suddenly came night, 

And all the stars of heaven leaned down to see, 
Peering across my shoulder like the eyes 
Of women envious, till 1, grown wise, 

Kissed it, beloved, and hid it jealously. 

Beneath my heart I hid it, and most sure 
I deemed its resting-place and all secure; 

But lo! my traitor heart the whole night through 
Thrills with the knowledge I would fain secrete, 
Oh, faithless, gossip heart, whose every beat 
Is but a whisper of a word of you! 

Tlicodosia Garrison. 




C J^wrn 

By LELAND S. CHESTER 



TECHNICALLY Dave Thorne was 
the best conductor on the Rock Hill 
division of the T. L. & G.; person- 
al he was the very worst. He knew more 
about the safe and prompt movement of 
trains than any other man on the division 
and he exercised that knowledge with a 
precision and directness that was next to 
uncanny. The outstanding admonition in 
£ ^ book of rules to the effect that « What 
in doubt, take the safe course and run no 
rkks " was not written for Dave. He 
seemed never in doubt. There is . no pro- 
phesying the heights he might have 
attained" had he not, in the parlance, de- 
uploned the " swellhead. 

In addition to his skill a guardian angel 

La to watch over Dave Thorne. In 
seemed to v,aicn uvu 
hu eight years rfs,™ .n he E^HU, 

&^o,"S own, ,he best o< 



trainmen have wrecks; a car or an engine 
may leave the rails, split a switch or meet 
with a thousand other unavoidable mis- 
haps. But none of these had ever hap- 
pened to Dave. Luck, of course; but it 
looked good on the records. _ 

In Dave's time trainmen were poorly 
organized, especially on the T. L. & G. 
Promotion was based more upon record 
and favoritism than upon length of service. 
Dave had risen rapidly from brakcman to 
conductor, and on up through the classified 
freight runs to the blue uniform of an extra 
passenger man. For a man not quite 
thirty he was indeed getting on. 

Rut, as already stated, success had gone 
to his head. No member of his crew could 
get along with him. They were con- 
stantly deserting his runs for more con- 
genial working mates: and when per- 
chance, some man endured his arrogance 
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and remained, that man sooner or later 
was - turned in" and removed on some 
rhar°e or other. , 

This practice, had Dave stopped to 
consider it. was more detrimental to h* 
rff than to the others. He 
.etting new men-" Students, as they 
Sre Lined, who were just breaking 
the game and knew little or nothing about 
The work expected of them. This threw 
most of the work and all the responsibility 
upon Dave, and did not tend to improve 
his efficiency. . 

\fter " turning in " a particularly able 
hrakeman for no more reprehensible reason 
than that the man had " talked back to 
him « clean looking young fellow of 
twentv-one or two. intelligent, industrious 
and anxious to learn, who had just com- 
pleted his student trips, was assigned to 
Daves run. Upon their first meeting, when 
the young man had brought his engine 
from" the roundhouse and was coupling it 
to the train, Dave looked him over critic- 
ally sneered, and observed: 

- Another student, eh? Wonder how 
this road expects to run trains with dubs 
like you? It's enough to make a man throw- 
up his job and go where they use some 
judgment. " 

" We all have to learn, you know, the 
young fellow returned smilingly; "and I 
suppose this road has to teach its share of 
us. " 

Dave whipped out his time book and 
pencil. " What's your name? I suppose 
I'll have to turn in your time for the trip 
anyhow. " 

" My name is Ewing, " replied the other, 
still smiling—" Edwin L. Ewing. " 

" All right— Ewing, " Dave snapped as 
he inscribed the name and jammed the 
book back into his pocket. " if you stay on 
this run youH hit the ball. Try to re- 
member that. " 

" Yes, sir, " smiled Ewing. " That's 
what I'm here for. " 

The run was one of the best and fastest 
on the division, pulling only live stock and 
other perishable freight. There was little 
for a brakeman to do except ride. For 
two trips everything went on smoothly 
enough. Then Dave got an order to pick 
10 A 
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der bearing the car numbers and initial* to 
Fwin" with the remark: 
"Pick up these cars at Hadley while 

I'm siting the bills from the agent. And 

I m O ciu»o „ .f u can do 
he added with a sneer, see n you i.« 

II ™Y« sir," said Ewing pleasantly. 
The cars were on the stock track at the 

loadin" chute. A passing extra had kicked 
Empties in on lop of them ^he proper 
method would have been to bring all five 
cars out at once, leave the loads on the 
main, and kick the empties back on to 
the stock track again. Instead, Ewing 
first brought out the empties, went back 
for the loads, coupled them ahead of the 
empties and set the two back on the stock 
track, thus making two extra switches. 

Dave Thome came running up just as 
the engine was coming out on the main 
from the last operation. 

-Of all the brainless, useless, muddle- 
headed dubs! " he shouted, throwing his 
arms and swearing with the fluency of long 
practice. "Didn't you know enough to 
bring all those cars out at once, leave the 
loads on the main and simply kick the 
empties back? " 

" I know it now. '' returned the brake- 
man; " but I didn't think of it until I was 
almost through. You should have told 
me." 

" That's the trouble with you, and about 
nine-tenths of the other fatheads on this 
road, " Thome raged. " You never think. 
You expect some one else to do it for you. 
If a thought should ever get in that dome 
of yours it would split wide open. Now 
couple up that train— if you know enough 
—and let's go." 

Instead of darting confusedly about his 
work, as most students were wont to do 
under Dave's tirades, Ewing straightened, 
placed his hands on his hips and grinned 
calmly up at him. 

" Say," he asked, " do you think such 
talk tends to promote efficiency among 
your men, or that it will influence officials 
to give you a better job?" 
Dave moved forward threateningly. 
" No more of your lip, young fellow. 
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You couple up that train, as I told you 
This is your last trip with me. " 

" You can bet it is, " said Ewing, still 
calm. " Just leave that to me. You'll get 
another man next trip, all right. I'll see 
to that. 

"When I was called for this run, he 
went on, without giving Thorne a chance 
to break in, " I was told to steer clear of 
you, that you had the swellhead so bad 
nobody could get along with you and I'd 
last only a trip or two anyhow. You're 
a good railroad man, though; they all give 
you credit for that, and I was glad to get 
on with you so I could watch you work, 
and learn how you did things. I'm in this 
game to learn it from the ground up; but 
I'm of the opinion now thai I can learn 
more from some one with less knowledge 
of railroading and a little more principle^ 

Dave Thorne sneered. "From the 
ground up! Well, you'd better try the 
pick and shovel route. That's the only 
wav you'll ever be of any use to a railroad. 
I'm telling you for the last time to couple 
up that train. " . 

"Thanks for the encouragement, re- 
turned Ewing. " But watch me. I'm m 
this game to stay, and I'm going right on 
up, even though you do think Lm a fat- 
head and incapable of thought. Some day 
I may be superintendent of this division 
he added lightly, " and if I am I'll make 
you hit the ball. I'll hre you so thor- 
oughly you can't even get a job with a 
pick "and shovel. And now, kind sir, 1 11 
couple up your train. " 

Ordinarily when a brakeman had made 
a trip or two with him and then either lef 
of his own volition or was removed at 
Dave's request. Thorne promptly forgot 
him But somehow young Ewing stuck in 
his mind. For one thing, he was far above 
the average in education, appearance and 
Slingnesf; for another, he had expressed 
himseU in an easy, fearless manner with- 
out the least trace of excitement or anger. 
Dave had to admit, reluctantly, to be sure 
XTthe young fellow had the makings of 
a railroad man. « •__ 

Thereafter for a time Dave saw Ewing 
at various points along the road some 
SnXon ex ras, sometimes on locals, now 



and then on the manifest opposite his own. 
Then he saw the boy no more, and after 
a time he forgot him. 

Meanwhile, however, things were hap- 
pening at the division office. Officials, it 
seems, had grown weary of his eternal fric- 
tion with the men. Besides, there had 
been complaints from patrons of the road 
for incivilities suffered on Thome's occa- 
sional trips as extra passenger conductor. 
He was summoned to the superintendent's 
office, and the resulting conference was 
anything but pleasant. 

" We've about reached our limit with 
you, Dave," the official told him pointedly. 
" In view of your record we have tried to 
ignore your constant scrapping with the 
men, hoping that you might see the utter 
senselessness of such an attitude and aban- 
don it. But when patrons of the road be- 
gin to complain, we have no choice in the 
matter. When the public pays a corpora 
tion for service, it wants service, and not 
abuse from an employee. As a matter of 
discipline, Dave, we have decided to retire 
you from passenger work for at least one 

vear. " . 

That ended the interview. But instead 
of showing Dave the error of his way the 
handwriting on the wall, as it were- it 
served onlv to create a resentment toward 
the official which heretofore had not 
existed. The thing was plain enough to 
Thorne, once he had thought it over. The 
superintendent was afraid of him. jealous 
of his abilitv. fearful lest those higher in 
authority should discover and reward him. 
The superintendent was afraid of his job. 

DaveV promotion to extra passenger 
conductor, ahead of men much older m the 
service had been a triumph, a red-letter 
dav in his career. To don his new uni- 
form and strut up and down the aisle of 
a well-filled coach, snapping out orders to 
his flagman, berating a passenger for the 
unwitting violation of some company rule 
inaugurated for the safety of patrons, had 
fed his ego and given to him, m his own 
opinion, an air of vast authority. 

Therefore, it was a crushing blow to his 
ambition and pride when he was ordered 
to pack his trim blue uniform in rmrth 
balls and lay it aside for a year. He grew 
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<i«med to the local freight run. 

Xnd Stffl he did not take heed. The 

point: 

Effective at once ^ ^*£"j£S 
Conductor David Thome had been ass.gned 

to the chain gang. 

The chain gang, as all railroad I men 
know, is made up of crews wh, ch > have no 
regular runs. Their work cons.sts duefly 
cloving the long heavy trams _o coal 
lumber and other slow freight. They are 
catd out in the order of their arnval at 
a division point, sometimes at noon one- 
times at midnight, any hour they are 

Dave had been through all this years 
before. He detested the slow, heavy trains, 
long, irregular hours and uncertain earn- 
ings Yet tbere was nothing to do but 
accept or resign: and he had no thought 
of the latter. In spite of the superin- 
tendents persecution, the mans deter- 
mination to keep him down, he felt that 
higher officials would somehow discover his 
unusual qualifications and resent the treat- 
ment to which he was being subjected. 

So inwardlv seething, Dave Thome 
took 'his place in the chain gang; and 
there with no credit to himself, he got 
along better. In the chain gang tram 
and engine crews seldom make two con- 
secutive round trips together; and as the 
brakemen assigned to Dave were chiefly 
of the " Boomer " type, constantly coming 
and going, it "was not necessary to request 
a man's removal, or for a man to seek re- 
moval of his own accord. That was 
brought about automatically. 

With the absence of reported friction 
the superintendent must have concluded 
that Dave had at last fallen into his proper 
niche, and that for all concerned it was 
best that he remain there. At any rate, 
there were no more summonses to the office, 
no further correspondence of a disciplinary 
nature. 



^ot^t^tir attendant 

old arrogant, domineering Dav« but 

S tater^ange was in process. Slowly 
but sorely his spirit was ^"^^ 
Dav by day, at various points along 
the road, he was met or passed by men 
vho vea s before, had been his brakemen. 
They were now far above him Some 
were conductors of the fast manifest runs; 
two or three were old heads in the pas- 
senger service. Now and then as they 
flashed by a man would raise a hand in 
perfunctory greeting, but as a rule they 
Lored him. They had worked together, 
he and these men, but they had never 
been friends. For that matter, there wasn t 
a man on the division who was or ever 
had been his friend. 

Came a day when Dave Thome, alone 
in his ancient caboose, creaking jerkily in 
the wake of a half-mile string of loaded 
gondolas, grew introspective and took 
stock of himself. It came to him sud- 
denly that he was a failure. It was ten 
years now since he had been reduced to 
the chain gang. Here he was forty 
years old, and exactly where he had been 
sixteen years ago when first promoted to 
conductor. Something was wrong, and 
that something was Dave Thome. 

For the first time in his life he saw 
himself as he really was. ~And with the 
discovery came a stab of self-condemna- 
tion and a tremor of fear. He didn't 
blame the men for disliking him, nor the 
superintendent for his acts of discipline, 
now that he understood himself. He won- 
dered that he hadn't been discharged out- 
right. He might even be discharged yet. I 
There were other matters that had 
worried him of late, too. He had a wife 
and two children, a boy fifteen and a girl 
twelve. And whatever his attitude toward 
others, he loved his family with a passion 
that would have surprised his acquain- 
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tances could they have known the depth 
of it. He had planned great things for 
that son and daughter— high school, col- 
lege, a profession for the boy; music, art, 
any accomplishment the girl might desire. 
Through his own arbitrary nature that 
dream had been wrecked. There was only 
one course left to him now: Strive with 
all his might to hold his present job and 
give them what he could with its scant re- 
muneration. 

From that moment Dave Thome was 
a changed man. Soon brakemen were 
asking to be assigned to his car; engineers 
and firemen spoke of him as '■ a prince of 
a fellow. " On the road other conductors 
waved a comradely greeting or called out 
some word of friendly banter as they met 
or passed him. And although Dave felt 
that he had delayed this transformation 
too long, that it could now avail him 
nothing so far as promotion was concerned, 
he was, nevertheless, genuinely happy. 

Then came news that the T. L. & G. had 
been absorbed by one of the big trunk 
lines Antiquated rolling stock was to be 
replaced with new and improved equip- 
ment- the road was to have heavier steel 
and additional ballast; working conditions 
were to be improved and the wage scale 
adjusted to a union basis. Also the trunk 
line was to install a superintendent familiar 
with its policies and capable of transform- 
ing the old slipshod T. L. & G. into a regu- 
lar railroad. - 
At first Dave Thorne felt a sense of 
elation. Perhaps, after all, there was a 
chance for him. With the omcal docke 
swept clean, with no longer any persona 
dislike or antagonism on the part of his 
immediate superiors, he might be rewarded 
Sth the status to which his long service 

entitled him. , . 

Two months later a bulletin appeared 
in the yard office announcing the appoint- 
ment of a new superintendent. In sub- 
stance it read: 

Mr Edwin L. Ewing has been appointed 
su£ intendent of .he Rock Hill d.v.Mon to 
su£«d Mr. F. J. Morehouse, transferred. 

Although vaguely familiar, the name at 
first mean't nothing to Dave. It seemed to 



him that, some time in the past, he had 
known an Edwin L. Ewing. Still, lots of 
men had identical names, and there was 
nothing strange in one's knowing two of 
them. 

The incident was passing from his 
thoughts, when suddenly a yard clerk 
pointed out through the open door, re- 
marking: 

" Look! There's the bird now. There's 
the new super. Used to be a brakeman 
here. " 

Dave's gaze followed the pointing finger. 
The yardmaster, accompanied by a trim, 
neatly-dressed, businesslike young man, 
had just emerged from the roundhouse and 
was crossing the tracks toward the division 
office. And with that look Dave's heart 
skipped a beat. There was no mistaking 
the stranger's identity. Edwin L. Ewing. 
the new superintendent, was none other 
than the brakeman he had abused for 
bungling the little job of switching more 
than twelve years ago. 

" I'm in the game to learn it from the 
ground up. " He recalled the exact words 
Ewing had spoken that day; and his own 
sneering reply: "From the ground up! 
Well, you'd better try the pick and shovel 
route. That's the only way you'll ever lie 
of any use to a railroad." And again 
Ewing's concluding retort: " Some day I 
may be superintendent of this division, and 
if I am I'll make you hit the ball. Ill fire 
you so thoroughly you can't even get a 
job with a pick and shovel." 

Well somehow that young man s idle 
boast had come true. Was it fate coinci- 
dence, or the man's own vengeful con- 
triving that had brought him back here 
with authority to fulfill a threat made 



Malice, Dave -knew, often 
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years ago? ~ — , - . 

lends stimulus to a man's ambition for 
Position and power. Could this be true 
in Ewing's case? He didn't try to formu- 
late an answer. 

For several days he contrived to keep 
out of Ewing's sight. He dreaded the 
meeting, not only because he feared the 
St. but because, now that he had come 
to realize the folly of the old days, he WM 
heartily ashamed of the way he had 
abused the well-meaning brakeman. 



FROM THE 

'• Have you met the new super yet?" a 
fellow conductor asked him one day. 
" Regular fellow, I'll tell the world. Noth- 
ing high and mighty about Ewing. He's 
just one of the boys. And by the way, 
Dave, he was speaking of you a few days 
ago. Said he used to brake for you." 

Dave Thome gulped and looked away. 
" Yes, " he said, " he did make a trip or 
two with me, I believe." 

So the man still remembered, and some 
of these days — He tried not to think of it. 

When a full month had gone by and he 
had neither met nor received any com- 
munication from the new official, Dave be- 
gan to breathe easier. Then, upon register- 
ing in late one night, he found a letter in 
the yard office mail box for him. It was 
from Ewing, and it requested him to re- 
port at the division office the following 
morning at nine. And that night when 
Dave Thome reached home he buried his 
head in his wife's lap and broke down 
utterly. 

" I'm through here, Janie, " he said, and 
choked in spite of himself. " The new 
superintendent was one of my brakemen 
twelve years ago. I abused him like a 
dog. the way I did everybody in those 
days. He boasted he'd fire me if he 
ever had a chance. Well, he's got his 
chance. And — and he's summoned me to 
his office to-morrow morning. I know what 
that means, Janie. I'm through. What 
will become of us — you and the children?" 

His wife stroked his hair and tried to 
cheer him. Because he had always been 
the most affectionate and considerate of 
husbands and fathers, and because she had 
never known his other nature, she believed 
in him. Like a good wife she had believed 
all along that he was a martyr to official 
jealousy. 

"Don't worry, daddy," she told him. 
" You're the best conductor on the divi- 
sion. Many's the time I've heard the 
other men say so. They never have 
treated you right. Whatever happens 
won't be your fault, and we'll get along— 
we'll get along somehow." 

The next morning before leaving home 
Dave wrote out his resignation. He'd rob 
Ewmg of that much pleasure anvhow. 



GROL'XD UP. AW 

When he entered the superintendent's 

office at nine, Ewing swung about in his 
desk chair and smiled up at him. The 
man hadn't changed much, Dave thought. 
He was older, to be sure; rounder, firmer, 
with the solid lines of healthily-matured 
manhood: but he still had the old boyish- 
self-confident look Thome remembered so 
well. 

" Hello, Thome, " he greeted easily. 

" Sit down. " 

Dave shifted and tried to assume his old 

arrogance. 

"That won't be necessary, Ew— Mr. 
Ewing. I know what I'm here for, and 
there's no use beating about the bush. 
Here's my resignation. " 

Ewmg took the folded paper, glanced at 
it, and tossed it to his desk. 

" Well, sit down anyway — for old time's 
sake, " he invited, and smiled. 

Thome perched on the edge of a chair 
and eyed the man as unconcernedly as he 
could force himself to appear. 

" We are having the same thoughts this 
morning, I imagine, Thome " Ewing be- 
gan presently. " We are thinking that 
this old world is a pretty small affair, and 
that life is short, too, now that we have 
occasion to look back upon a certain long 
past event. We can hardly believe that it 
is more than twelve years since we first 
met here on this very division; and we are 
wondering just how it came about, after 
all those years, that we should again meet 
here under present conditions. 

" Being back here, Thome, where I first 
broke into the game, has thrown me into a 
reminiscent mood, and I feel like talking. 
And without meaning to preach, or boast 
of personal achievement, there are some 
things I would like to say to ytru, if vou 
care to listen. 

" When I left the T. L. & G. and went 
with the Great Continental," he continued, 
without giving Dave a chance to reply, " I 
had no thought of ever returning to this 
road again. The truth of the matter is, 
Thome, I came here merely for experience. 
I had always wanted to work for the Con- 
tinental, but as it is a stickler for trained 
men, I knew that a year with some other 
road would be a valuable asset when ap- 
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plying to it for 
for that year. 

" As I told you that day at Hadley, " he 
smiled reminiscently " I was in the game to 
learn it from the ground up. There was 
something about a railroad, even as a 
child, that fascinated me. I could never 
imagine myself doing anything else. And 
now, after' more than twelve years of rail- 
roading, I still love it. I'm in it. heart, 
body and soul. 

" Well, after my year here, the Con- 
tinental gave me a job. And I have al- 
ways believed,. Thome, that if a job is 
worth having it is worth doing, not only 
Well, but as near perfectly as it is humanly 
possible to do it. Another thing-a man 
should never be selfish with his knowledge. 
If you know a thing better than the man 
who is working with you, for you, and to 
the same end, share your knowledge with 
him It creates good fellowship, harmony 
and efficiency, and results to your advan- 
tage even more than to the other fellow s^ 
" 1 have always striven to that end, 
Thorne. The Continental noticed it, ap- 
preciated it, and repaid me. When it ab- 
sorbed the T. L. & G. it sent me down 
here not only because it believed I under- 
stood and would cany out its policies, but 
because it felt that 1 would do all within 
my power to gain the respect and good 
will of the men. Which after all is the 

big thing. " 

He looked searchingly at Dave Thome. 

« I have often wondered, Dave, where 
you might have been to-day if you had 
followed those simple rules. " 

Dave shifted in his chair, looked at 
Ewing, away again, and stood up. In ha 
present state of mind he thought of a sleek 
young tomcat worrying a helpless old 
mouse, enjoying the torture while he 
worked up an- appetite for the com.ng 

feast. , 

"If that's all, Mr. Ewing, he said, 
"I'll be going along. I've been a dam 

XS $ 



fool most of my life. Nobody knows that 
better than me. But I don't like to have 
it rubbed in. It hurts. I've never for- 
gotten what you said that day. Well, 
you're superintendent now, and" — he 
pointed to the folded paper on the desk — 
" there's my resignation. " 

Ewing threw back his head and laughed, 
not cynically nor triumphantly, but with a 
whole-heartedness that brought tears to 
his eyes. 

" Yes, I remember that, too, " he said, 
still laughing. " But that's been a long 
time ago, Thorne, and time is a great 
eraser of grudges. In striving for bigger, 
and better things we outgrow our petty 
piques and vanities. I understand, Dave, 
that you have outgrown some things in the 
last year or so." 

" I've tried to," admitted Dave prompt- 
ly. " If a man's a fool he'll find it out 
some day, if he'll stop and look into him- 
self. I did that, and I'm mighty proud 
of it, even if I did wait too long. I'll he 
going now, Mr. Ewing. " 

" Just a minute." Ewing turned to his 
desk and took up Dave's resignation. " I 
didn't expect you to do this, Thorne, but 
since you've elected to do it, and since n a 
in line with my plans, there's nothing to do 
but accept it. As you already know, or 
have heard, the T. L. & G. is to be thor- 
oughly reorganized. Not only the equip 
ment," roadbed and working condit.ons are 
to be improved, but also the personnel. In 
view of the latter, Thorne, we no longei 
have a place for you— as a conductor. 

« However, " he concluded with a boyish 
grin, 11 since vou were always considered 
the best conductor on the T. L. & G., ami 
in talking with the men I find you are 
now one of the most liked, and s.nce the 
present trainmaster is to be transferred 
and I have been ordered to recommend the 
most able man on the division to siicceeri 
him, I have taken the liberty, Mr. David 
Thome, of recommending you. 
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Next week's Complete Novelette will be a stirring romance of love 
and treasure in Pacific isles. 
OUT OF THE CORAL SEA. By S. Gokoun Gi-rw.t. 




By HELEN HYSELL 



THEY were a striking couple, the sil- 
very blonde at the corner table and 
her dark-haired, thin companion. 
Striking, not only because of their opposite 
coloring, but because of the contrast in the 
expression with which each regarded the 
other. Even a most casual observer in the 
inexpensive restaurant on Fifth Avenue near 
Twenty-Sixth Street would have known at 
once that Lois McAllister saw Oliver as 
the one man in all the world. 

The walls about them were cold white 
tile. The imitation marble-topped table 
between them was cool and sticky. Only 
the ice cream they were eating and the 
smile on Lois's lips were soft and warm. 

She looked at him now, through a yearn- 
ing, violet-tinted haze of adoration tinged 



with sadness. And Oliver, momentarily 
overcome by a fit of coughing, lifted his 
head to glare at her, belligerently. 

" You've simply got to take that cold 
out of this climate, Ollie, old dear," said 
Lois. " California is — " 

Oliver's mirthless laugh interrupted her. 
'• It takes a blonde to tell a fellow what 
to do when she knows he can't do it," he 
grumbled. " Maybe you think I wouldn"t 
go in a minute if I could stop coughing 
long enough to make a decent haul. But 
I can't. Only last week, when I was prowl- 
ing that joint in Yonkers, I had to quit 
and make a get-away before somebody 
thought the chimney had the croup." 

Oliver Ohle was, or had been a burglar, 
and a prosperous one. His step was sound. 
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less and his hand steady. Too, he seemed 
to possess a strange sixth sense that led 
him to hidden treasures. But a bad cold, 
caught while rescuing a suicide from the 
lake in Central Park— if he had known 
the woman was a blonde he would probably 
have let her go to her reward— had settled 
down into a deep and rumbling cough. 
Bronchial rather than lungs, the doctor 
said, but a change of climate was advisable. 
And Oliver was broke. He couldn't ply his 
trade as long as the cough clung to him 
and he couldn't get rid of the cough unless 
he could raise enough money to take him 
away from the salt, damp air of New York. 
Oliver was out of luck and Lois knew it. 

" I've got two thousand put away," she 
reminded him insinuatingly. " We could 
go West in style on two grand. I could 
get a job in a cabaret out there while you 
hunted for something honest and— and 
safe." 

Few real men relish the idea of borrowing 
money from a woman. Some of these show 
their "appreciation of the offer, however, 
while others, secretly pleased, hide behind 
a screen of anger at the very suggestion. 
The fact that Oliver was grateful to Lois 
made his refusal all the more emphatic. 

Nothing doing!" he said decidedly and 
rose to tower above her glaringly. " I'm not 

taking a cent from any blonde, male or 

female. And I'm not traveling across the 
countrv with one either— not on your pretty, 

pale-faced life I'm not. Blondes are my 

jinx " 



He stalked toward the cashier, who hap- 
pened to be a blonde of the bottled variety, 
and slapped his last dollar down upon the 

counter. . 

Lois followed. She understood Oliver. 
She knew that he liked her in spite of her 
sun-kissed tresses and she knew exactly 
what to say, and, better yet, what not to 
say, when he rebuffed her. 

" I'm not asking you to go with me, she 
murmured as she trailed him through the 
door and across the street toward Madison 
Square Park. " I only want you to be there, 
so I won't get so lonesome." 

" Well you'll have to worry along m 
you make" some new friends out there,' 
stated Oliver with finality. You re a 



good kid and all that but — you're a blonde 
and blondes are my jinx." 

Lois pulled her mauve feather hat farther 
down over the offending curls. " If I dyed 
it," she mused, " it wouldn't match my 
complexion.'' 

" Your brain would stay blonde anyhow," 
said Oliver. " And it's blonde brains that 
have me jinxed. It was a blcfnde maid that 
dropped the monkey wrench into the big- 
gest haul I ever had a chance to make- -she 
forgot about the burglar alarm. And it was 
a blonde that made me catch this cold.'' 
he coughed tentatively. " And a blonde 
almost snared me into marrying her once 
and cost me my roll. It wouldn't do me 
any good for you to turn brunette on top." 

Lois had heard all this before and her 
attention deserted him to pursue an idea 
that had popped into her head. 

" Did you ever try a stick-up?" she 
asked with seeming irrelevance. 

" Once," admitted Oliver. " Proved that 
blondes have me jinxed— male and female. 
The guy turned out to have taffy-colored 
hair and a dollar and -thirty cents." 

Lois perched upon the end of a bench in 
the park and proceeded to develop the idea 
that had inspired the question. Oliver 
slumped down beside her, coughing dis- 
gustedly. 

" I've got a date with Tommy Hammil 
to-night after the show," said Lois at the 
end of a long silence. 

Oliver frowned. Lois spoke rather often 
of Tommy. The young man represented 
the sum total of a wealthy family. Labor- 
ing under the delusion that he was liked for 
himself alone he spent his allowance so 
freely that he was usually on the verge of 
being disowned. But Tommy really was a 
likable youngster and Ix>is enjoyed his 
airv chatter and sincere good will toward 
the world. Oliver envied Tommy, his 
wealth and disliked the young man exceed- 
ingly. The very name of Hammil brought 
a furrow to Oliver's sallow brow. 

Lois saw the frown and tucked it away 
in her heart to be analyzed later. Perhaps 
Oliver was jealous of Tommy without know- 
ing it. Oliver had never seen Hammil, but 
Lois had mentioned some of his good 
qualities, especially when those qualities 
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were in strong contrast to bad traits pos- 
sessed by Oliver. 

"Tommy didn't use to carry much money 
around with him," she continued, " but he's 
made a pile lately and last Friday he had 
more than a thousand dollars in his poke." 

Oliver used to carry large sums of money 
about, too. Now his pockets were empty. 
He stirred resentfully. "What's that 
lounge-lizard got to do with me?" 

Lois powdered her nose thoroughly and 
searched her purse for a lip stick. " Oh, 
nothing,*' she answered indifferently. " Only 
— Tommy isn't a blond and you'd get more 
than a dollar thirty if I led him into a door- 
way so you could take his roll away from 
him." 

Oliver eyed her with suspicion not un- 
mixed with hope. " Where did you find 
that idea?" he asked. 

" It's a good one, isn't it?" countered 
Lois. " Tommy's a nice kid and it's a 
shame to frame him, but you need the 
money and — " 

" And, being a blonde, you'd double- 
cross your best friend if you saw a chance," 
amended Oliver. 

"Nothing of the kind!" protested Lois. 
" Tommy isn't my best friend and besides 
— if you don't get his roll somebody else 
will. That gang of bootleggers he's sup- 
porting think he's a bank. It would be real 
charity to save him from a hooch-over 
headache for a couple of days. You'd get 
at least a thousand — maybe more." 

Oliver gazed into the face of the Metro- 
politan clock and listened while Lois out- 
lined the details of her plan. It would be 
so easy. Tommy would go anywhere she 
wanted him to go and there were so many 
dark doorways in New York after the 
theater crowd had gone home and to bed. 
There was a peach of a place on Fifty-Fifth 
Street. Rose Roselle lived on Fifty-Fifth 
Street, and Lois went to see her now and 
then. Rose had pointed out this particular 
hallway as a perfect place for a hold-up. 
Oliver could go there about one o'clock and 
wait until Lois led Tommy up the steps. 
Then Oliver could pull his gun, frisk 
Tommy and wander away. 

Oliver heard her to the very end of her 
plan. The minute hand on the Metropolitan 



clock sped from the half hour to the three 
quarter and the bell chimed its unfinished 
melody. Lois talked rapidly and well. 
Oliver had said he wanted to make his 
stake with his own two hands. Well, here 
was his chance. 

" We'll split fifty-fifty on whatever you 
get from Tommy,", Lois finished, " and we 
can take the first train for Connecticut, 
get married and go on to Chicago where 
the train starts for California." 

" There's only about fifty-seven different 
things the matter with your scheme," said 
Oliver abruptly. " In the first place, you're 
a blonde " — he turned toward her, accusa- 
tion in his eyes, " and blondes are my jinx." 

Lois clapped her hat upon her head to 
cover the curls that so aroused his ire. She 
might have known that he would object 
to her plan. Men were so set in their no- 
tions. Oliver would never believe that 
blondes weren't bad luck until she proved 
it to him, and he wouldn't give her a chance 
to prove anything. She rose. 

"I've got to get on the job," she said 
languidly. " I promised to give a new girl 
some pointers on my latest dance steps. 
If you change your mind about that scheme 
of mine, let me know." 

" I'm not going to change my mind," 
answered Oliver. " The chances are you'd 
take this Tommy guy up to Two Hundred 
and Fifty-Fifth Street. Blondes haven't 
any sense of location." He piloted her to- 
ward the corner to wait for a bus. " And 
you'd just as likely as not bring a police- 
man along to make sure I did the job 
thoroughly. And— I'm not going to Connec- 
ticut or anywhere else with a blonde. 
You're a good kid, Lois, and you'll make 
some man a peach of a wife, but " — he 
sighed an unconsciously regretful sigh — 
" I'm not the man." A bus rumbled to a 
stop and Oliver assisted Lois up the steps. 
" Sorry," he murmured by w^ay of good-by, 
" but blondes have me jinxed. Me for a 
brunette." 

Lois smiled a sad farewell and settled 
herself upon the front seat of the bus where 
she could watch the narrow margins nego- 
tiated by the driver. The driver was a 
blonde. So were five out of six women on 
the bus. All looked more or less safe. None 
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of them looked as if they had brought bad 
luck to anyone excepting themselves. 

Oliver was ordinarily so sane and sensi- 
ble. A bit cross at times, especially since his 
cough bothered him so much; a bit un- 
reasonable about honesty and fair play — 
considering his former profession— but or- 
dinarily Oliver was well worth the best 
efforts of any girl. And Oliver had admitted 
that she would make a satisfactory wife for 
some one. She smiled at the thought of 
a honevmoon spent in California, and the 
brain beneath the silvery curls began to 
improve upon her original plan to help 
Oliver pay his own way to Frisco. 

II. 



In the restaurant where Lois McAllister 
danced her way through the hearts of the 
orchestra, straight to the pocket books 01 
the patrons, the performers were allowed 
an occasional moment of conversation with 
their admirers. The management consid- 
ered this good business and the girls took 
advantase of it— in order to chat with their 
own particular sweethearts more often than 
with the moneved patrons of the restaurant. 

The moment Tommy Hammil appeared 
at his table, Lois sent word to him to come 
back stage. In the cozy little reception- 
room she greeted him effusively and smiled 
adorablv as she talked. She even descended 
to a giggle or two and Tommy, pink-cheeked 
and wfflrng, departed with a chuckle of 
anticipation. The evening would prove 
exciting, even if he was spending his last 
twenty-dollar bill. 

Later, Lois slipped into the telephone 
booth near her dressing room door and 
called Oliver Ohle. 

"I've broken mv date with Tommy, 
she said when she heard the deeply husky 
voice at the other end of the wire. " Rose 
Roselle is having a party in her room to- 
night. Will you take me?" 

A rumbling cough from Oliver developed 
into a refusal. " I'm tired," he said. Be- 
sides, it's beginning to rain and you know 
vourself I oughtn't to go out with holes m 
the soles of my shoes " 

« You've got rubbers," said Lois cheer- 
fully. "Wear 'em!" 



" Don't know where they are," Oliver 
coughed again. " Why don't you take that 
lounge-lizard with the fat roll? He'll buy 

you a taxi." 

" I'll buy my own taxi if I need one,'' 
answered Lois. u Anyhow, I don't want 
Tommy. I want you. Please, Ollie — I've 
already told Rose that you'd come. She'll 
think I'm ditched if you turn me down. 
Please, Oliver, take me to Rose's party." 

Oliver's liark was always worse than his 
bite. His refusal gradually turned into ac- 
ceptance, just as Lois had known that it 
would. Oliver Ohle had been a sociable 
soul before his cough interfered with his 
profession and his finances. 

Lois hung up the receiver with a throaty 
little laugh of happiness. Oliver was a dear 
and she loved him. She would make him 
forget his fear of blondes. Blondes were 
all right if you pick the right one.. 
Sooner or later, Oliver would find out that 
at least one blonde would bring him good 
luck. 

111. 



When Oliver appeared, wearing his rub- 
bers, Lois gave him her sweetest and most 
enchanting smile. Ollie returned it; this 
dainty, exquisite blonde was really pretty. 
Ollie "walked with her from the front of the 
restaurant where he met her, conscious of 
the admiring glances of all the men on the 
street whose eyesight was good. 

As they strolled up Broadway beneath 
Oliver's umbrella, he began to wish that 
Lois was a brunette. She liked him, that 
was certain; the touch of her soft, pink- 
palmed hand within his elbow was comfort- 
able and pleasant; her violet eyes glowed 
softly. If Lois had only been bom a 
brunette — 

At this time of night Fifty-Fifth Street 
was practically deserted. Only an occa- 
sional roving taxi or a homeward bound 
pedestrian drifted upon the street. 

" This is the place," said Lois, a slight 
pressure on Oliver's arm guiding him up 
a flight of stone steps. ° Rose is going to 
have a lot of—" ... 

They had reached the top. A tomb-like 
hallwa'v waited to engulf them. 
" Isn't this a lovely place for a hold-upf 
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she asked, stepping into the blackness. 
» Good thing I know which bell to ring. 

A harsh, sharp voice shot forth a com- 
mand from the dark. " Stick 'em up, both 
of you! No monkey business unless you 
want your faces shot off!" 

A hold-up! Oliver grinned. He hoped the 
hold-up man was a blond. If so, the gentle- 
man deserved the disappointment that was 
coming to him. Oliver had one lone Cana- 
dian dime and that was all. He knew that 
Lois was too wise and too frail to carry 
more than her " mad money "—a dollar, 
with perhaps a nickel for subway Jure. 

" Crowd into that corner," continued 
the hold-up man, " the one who makes a 
noise is screaming for the coroner. And 
keep your hands up!" 

Oliver obeyed the order. He was watch- 
ing the dim figure that loomed threateningly 
in the darkness. He made no defense; 
merely waited. He took it for granted 
that Lois had obeyed the order, too. After 
the first gasp of surprise, she had remained 
silent beside him. 

The man stepped toward them, and one 
hand stretched forward to Oliver's breast 
pocket. At that second Oliver flashed into 
life. One hand swept down to his hip 
pocket, and in the same movement it came 
out again with a businesslike revolver. The 
other hand leaped forward, grasping the 
hold-up man's wrist, pointing his gun aloft. 

"Drop it!" ordered Oliver snappily, 
j amming his revolver into the other's belt 
buckle. 

The hold-up man obeyed, then he began 
to laugh. " I didn't know you were going 
to do that," he said. " Lois, I guess you 
lose your bet." 

"Tommy!" Lois's exclamation of sur- 
prise was truly a work of art. 

" Sure, it's Tommy," the hold-up man 
replied. " You said that this fellow had 
boasted that he wouldn't stand for a stick- 
up, but I didn't expect — " 

" Pin your mouth shut," commanded 
Oliver crisply. " What's this all about?" 

" It was a joke," Tommy replied, a trifle 
uneasily. " Lois thought it would be fun 
to have you held up. The joke's on you, 
Mr. Oliver Ohle." 
" Oh, is it?" Oliver did not seem to be 



amused by the jest. " Keep your hands 
pointed at the stars. I need the money. 

" But, OUie! This is Tommy Ham- 
mil!" Lois explained, and moved closer to 
the young man just to show that she trusted 

him- . , , „ 

" Another whisper from either of you, 

Oliver remarked grimly, " and I'll smear you 
all over this hallway." His fingers were 
busy. "So you are Tommy, are you?" 
he asked pleasantly. " Young man, you 
picked the wrong umba to play your pretty 
little tricks on." He found a nice fat 
pocketbook. " You lose this, just for mak- 
ing me mad." 

Tommy found his voice at last. " Lois 
didn't tell me you'd get mad, Mr. Ohle. 
She just said that nobody could stick you 
up and — " 

"Lois is a blonde," interrupted Oliver. 
" To-night will teach you not to trust 
blondes. They're dangerous." 

" But — " Lois clasped Oliver's arm. 
" You wouldn't— why, I didn't know — 
Ollie, this is Tommy. I've mentioned him 
to you, dear. Just this afternoon I — " 

" Hands off, or I'll make this goof look 
like a sieve!" Oliver was in no mood for 
argument. He put one finger under Tom- 
my's chin, lifting his head. " Look at me, 
and then forget me," he said to the young 
man. " I'm going away from here now and 
if you ever see me again, close your eyes 
and say softly, ' This cannot be true.' If 
you let out a peep to the cops, you'll regret 
it for the rest of your life — which won't be 
long." 

Tommy was frightened. He had not ex- 
pected to be treated in this fashion. " I — 
I'll — not say a — a word to—" 

"That will do!" Oliver turned, grasped 
Lois by the wrist, and started down the 
steps. " Be deaf and dumb and petrified 
for the next five minutes, Tommy darling," 
he called gayly. " I might come back to 
sweetums." 

IV. 

It was a different Oliver that turned the 
corner at the end of the block. " You 
pulled another blond bonehead," he said, 
" telling that ' nice boy ' that I'd stand for 
a bum joke like that. What are you going 
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to do now? Tommy's sure to have you 
pinched.'' 

Lois had accompanied him this far will- 
ingly; she did not desert him now. "He 
can't have me arrested," she said happily. 
" I resigned from the cabaret to-night and 
I've got everything packed ready to go to 
California. I'm starting to-morrow." 

" But Tommy knows where you live. 
And he knows that you know me and—" 
"OIlie, won't you ever learn anything 
about blondes?" she asked plaintively. " I 
moved to a new hotel the other day and I 
didn't leave a forwarding address." She 
sighed softly. " OIlie, won't you go out 
West with me? You've got money now; 
I know Tommy always packed a roll and 
I won't even ask you to split fifty-fifty." 

In the glare of an arch-light Oliver 
stopped, swiftly went through the pocket- 
book he had taken from Tommy, removed 
the bank notes and tossed the leather case 
into the gutter. 

•• Here's a taxi," he said. 
\fta they were seated in the machine, 
Lois began again, " You don't have to go 
on the same train with me if you dont 
want to," she pleaded. " I just don't want 
to be in Frisco all alone—" ^ n 

" You've got to get out of New York, 
declared Oliver. "If you were auburn- 
haired, I'd marry you in a minute, Lois. 
If you were bald it wouldn't be so bad. 
But you near-albinos have always brought 
me bad luck and I'm not going to tie up 
with my jinx." 

" \ll right!" The approaching tears dis- 
appeared "from Lois's eyes, her charming 
chin grew firm. " Then I'm not going to 
California," she said. " I'm going to stay in 
New York with vou. OIlie, I'd rather be 
in jail in the same city with you than 
loose in California by myself." 

"What! Are you crazy? Dont you 

•' I realize everything." Lois's tone indi- 
cated that she meant what she said. " And 
I've «ot more sense in one of my bobbed 
hairstfian any forty men in the world even 
if I am a blonde." She leaned forward and 
spoke to the chauffeur. " Drive to the near- 
est police station," she commanded. 

Oliver's eyes seemed frozen open, he naa 



forgotten to close his mouth. " Say," he 
exclaimed after a moment, " that's not 
right! I don't want — " 

" But I do! It's no use pointing that 
awful revoh'er at me because I know you 
won't shoot me. You're in love with me, 
OIlie, and you won't hurt — " 
" I'm in love — " 

" Of course! I know you are, since I'm 
in love with you." Lois's feminine logic 
pleased her greatly. " If you don't go to 
California with me, you'll meet some girl, 
some horrid, mean brunette, and you'll 
imagj.e you're in love with her, and — to 
save you from another woman I'll— Stop 
here!" she said suddenly to the chauffeur. 
" There's a policeman coming this way.'' 
A blue-clad, brass-buttoned officer of the 
law moved with dignified ponderousness 
down the street. He disappeared for a sec- 
ond, trying the door of a hardware store, 
then he came out and proceeded toward 
the taxi. 

Oliver shivered. " You won't do it," he 
insisted in a tense whisper. " You won't 
squeal — " 

" OIlie, you don't understand blondes 
a bit," Lois remarked patiently. "I'd do 
anything to keep you from falling in love 
with a brunette. IH tell this cop that you 
just held up a man on Fifty-Fifth Street 
and I'll give him Tommy's name and ad- 
dress, and — " 

V. 



Clad in a mauve bathing suit that 
brought out the violet lights in her eyes, 
Lois reclined upon the pale tan beach at 
Diego. It was Sunday and the Pacific 
basked peacefully beneath a cloudless sky; 
a gentle breeze, tanged with salt, romped 
through her short, and still blonde, curls. 

Oliver sat beside her, idly toying with 
handfuls of sand. He was a bronzed and 
robust Oliver, wearing his bathing suit 
like a life-saver, facing the world with clear- 
eved contentment. Even if six months in 
California sunshine had not conquered his 
cough it would not have mattered financi- 
ally to Oliver Ohle, for he was no longer a 

TO the aid of a trusting soul back 
East, he had obtained employment with a 
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concern that manufactured burglar-proof 
<afes and was now an honest cit.zen Lois 
would soon give up her dancing for the 
more satisfying occupation of keeping a 
suburban bungalow in perfect order 

"Are vou happv, dear?" asked Lois, 
knowing "what the answer to her question 

would be. . ... 

"Sure," replied Oliver, braving public 
disapproval by kissing his wife. 

" Happy enough to listen to something 
I've had on my conscience ever since we 
were married?" persisted Lois, her eyes upon 
the exquisite blue waters of the Pacific. 

Oliver's smile was serene. " Go ahead," 
he requested. " I'm not afraid of you." 

"I thought not." A pink-tinted glow 
drowsed through her as she turned toward 
him. " I knew all the time you'd get over 
your hate of blondes. Well, you remember 
that night you held up Tommy Hammil in 
New York?" 

" Yes," Oliver grinned reminiscently. 
" He carried an awfully cheap poke for a 
rich man's son. I noticed it at the time, 
but was too busy to mention it." 

" Well, Tommy had exactly one grand 
on him, didn't he? And, as you say, the 



pocketbook was cheap. Also it was . ne«- 
Well "-Lois hesitated a second-" I wanted 
to loan vou a thousand and you wouldn t 
take it because 1 was a blonde. I planned 
to rive it to Tommy and get you to hold 
him up and vou wouldn't do it because I 
was a blonde. So-I got him to hold you 
up, knowing that you wouldn't let him get 
away with it and-and I planted that 
pocketbook full of hundred-dollar bills on 
him while he giggled over the joke he and 
I had put up on you. Tommy didn't know 
he had that money. I slipped it m his 
pocket just before vou frisked him." 

Jolted by the news, Oliver's recovery 
took fullv three minutes. At last he spoke 
and there was both awe and admiration in 
his voice. " I must have been wrong about 
blondes not having brains," he said slowly. 
" You got Tommy to hold me up so I'd get 
mad and frisk him, and you planted half 
your roll on him to make it worth my while 
and you got me to marry you and come to 
California with you and — " 

Having summed up the situation to his 
own satisfaction, Oliver Ohle sighed in 
cheerful resignation. " I sure was wrong 
about blondes being my jinx," he said. 
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A MATTER OF CHOICE 

J SAT me down 'neath the hill of sorrow — 

And sorrow's a high hill, covered with stones — 

I sent to the neighbors for trouble to borrow, 

I wept to-day for the woes of to-morrow, 

And all of my friends might hear my groans; 
They stopped their ears, for they heard my moans. 

I hurried away where joy's stream is flowing — 

Joy's is a full stream, that never is spent — 
I waded in without any showing, 
I laved me deep where its tide was going. 

Now my friends would share in my deep content; 

Where I borrowed trouble, my joy is lent. 

Grace MacGowan Cooke. 



IZZY KAPLAN'S KOLUMN 

Received via W. 0. McGEEHAN 

HOW TO SCORE FOOTBALL GAMES 




r POICY HAUGHTOXSTEIN, which he used to be the 
coachman for the Harvard University footballing team, just 
wrote it a book which it tells you how you should watch it a 
footballing game. It is a wery nice book on account the 
covers alone must have cost a lot of money, and I ain't 
knocking the book. Me and Poky was chust like that when 
me and him was at Hanvard together. I was up at Cam- 
britches taking a lot of pictures from the Hanvard footballers. 
Cambritches is the town where Harward Uniwersity is. 

When I was first up there taking photografts for the 
uewspepering business they made a funny mistake One of 
the footballers seen me taking the photografts and he hol- 
lered: " Hey, fellers, here is a Yale spy taking photografts 
from the precticing." , , 

Then he kicked me in the face, and a lot of other fellers came and they kicked 
♦ : «m Hnruard University f\t first I got a little bit sore, on account 1 thought 
Z^^^^S^ and (explanationed to them that I wasn't no 

Y3,e T= S cSa!n= r*SS£j SLi STSS^d in a nice way to jj 
He said You 'are such a funny looking feller that we was all sure that sou wa 
a Vale feller. ^'^J^g&'J SEfiSS that 

rS^/Se t m Sff^ ^ — v/drovned a^^-untwe 

Sfex whS <X£ J^A-g " ~^° me 

from the same place and not from New Haven at all. ^ 

^lil^^Si ™ 1 could stay and see the precticing on account I 
• 158 
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looked so dumb that I couldn't understand the rdays, any ^ ^ ^ home 

no harm done by nobody. He said so in such a nice y fie]ds near 

right away in the Harvard camphouse, which is what tney 

Cambritches. , . . , Hauahtonstein's book about how you 

But I am kind of disappointed about . yu. ■ ^ call u the plays . According 
should watch a footbaUins game and > » , understan d nothing about the foot- 
to Mr. Haushtonstein s way of Ulking I co Minnesot a, and the right guard 

ESt «t«^V^St!A Sf he 

I got a friend who is in the doctoring 
business and I loined a lot about it from 
talking to him. Also when I was in the hos- 
pital that time I loined a whole lot more. 




HARWARD GOT THE TWO RIBS BACK 



T cot in the hospital on account I got too friendly with some of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Petrick on March 17. I only esked them if I could be electioned a member. 
They ain't answered me yet. Anyhow, I don't think they have, because it was right 
after that that I went to the hospital and I never heard no more from the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, so maybe they ain't so friendly, after all. 

Here is how I would description the game so that a total stranger would under- 
stand what it is all about. You got to get some of the technical detailers or you 
wouldn't know who won. 

The Yale full beck went through the center and broke two of his ribs. Harward 
got the two ribs back and one collar bone in a buck at the Yale teckle. The Yale left 
end chust broke his collar bone, but the Bulldog left guard chust brought in one 
Crimson ear and a shin bone from one of the Cambritches forwards. 

Time was taken out after these few plays so that the amberlances could carry out 
three or four players. The Harward right end refused to ride in the same amberlance 
as the Yale left teckle, on account the amberlance was painted blue. He laid in the 
field till they got a crimson amberlance, and then he went out singing " Fare Har- 
ward " which it is some conductors' song they are all the time singing at Cambritches 

in the second quarter the play was a little rough as one of the incidents which it 
occurred would indication. A Harward feller pulled off a Yale feller's ear and threw 
it in his face, and the Yale feller hollered « Foul," which it held up the game while 
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the referee and the corner and the undertakers for each team held it a consulting. 1 D 
the rule book it said that a loose ear in the field would belong to the feller which be 
should fall on it first, and Hanvard was penaltied three ribs and a collar bone, which 
brought the ball to ten yards from the crimson bowl, and the \ ale fellers sang it a 
mttg which they call it " The Undertaker's Song/' 

The undertakers, which thev was stending by the side lines, took oft their hats 
and bowed and the Hanvard fellers holler: «• Fight, fight!" This would seem kind 
rrf sillv because from what a feller could observation the righting had commenced to 
.tart a long time before that. If they wasn't fighting then I never seen no fighting. 
Thev made Chon L. Solomon look like he was only a pinocle player after all. 

When the finish has ended to the game comes it the most important part from 
the footballing business how you should tell what it is the score. That is where a 
feller should know something about the medical business or he wouldn t even know 

Wh ° The' scoring is something like this: Yale, two collar bones, eighteen ribs, two 
cnmnound frectures from the legs, three ears, one eye and four noses broke. 

^arwarT one collar bone, fourteen ribs, no compound frectures. one ear. no 

ey£S From^^coS'a expert like myseluf would know right away that the Yale foot- 
t-rom mis bcoic a c ^ r e»llv acauainted w th the sports and don t know 

°" n^^M^SStS t the boot even I couW. unbend 

^SiONKoTE-Crutcbes will be carried by all of the well-dressed fellers in the 
uniwersities this fall. CHAMPIONS 

Next week Izzy Kaplan will comment on THE tA It. 

tJ TJ 

SEEING 

HE saw a flower face 
And laughing eyes of blue, 
Two rosv parted lips 

With white pearls peeping through, 
A mass of golden hair 

And ankles neatly trim- 
He saw a tall fair maid 
Who looked quite good to him. 

She saw a last year's hat, 

A mass of bleached, blond hair, 
And a gown that showed 

Al least two seasons' wear, 
Gloves that were well worn 
• And shoes that once were gray- 
She saw a girl who looked 
• Exceedingly passe. 

Yet strange as it may seem, 

Amid the giddy whirl 
She and he had paused 

To watch the selfsame K>rl. ^ ^ ^ 
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© B. B. C. Co.. 1928 



Because It Plays All Records 

// Brings All Artists, All Music, Into the Home 



The Remarkable 
Brunswick Vltona 
tehich plays all makes 
of Records 

A turn of the *and— 
thnr* all. 



Snoice t Itona plotting any 
reeortt, using steel or /lore 
nentle. 




To plan record requiring 
diamond point, yon 
'Imply turn the Vltona to 
this portion. 



When you choose a Brunswick, you 
invite all the world's music into your 
home. All the great artists, orchestras, 
and stars of the concert and 
operatic stages. 

For The Brunswick plays 
all makes of records at a turn 
of the hand. No "attach- 
ments," no bother. 

To any person purchasing 
a phonograph, this is most 
important. 

New artists and new music 
are appearing every day. 
Different artists record for 
different makes of records. 
And The Brunswick plays 
them all. Pl ays them as 
they should be played. 

An Exclusive Brunswick Feature 

The Ultona— the all record player- 
's a part of The Brunswick. It is de- 




signed to play any and every make of 
record correctly— to bring out the true 
musical value of the composition. It is 
not a "make-shift," but is built in The 
Brunswick. (See illustration.) 

But that, of course, is but one advan- 
tage of The Brunswick. For Bruns- 
wick is known, internationally, in high 
musical circles, as the instrument 
chosen by foremost educators, critics 
and musicians for their own homes. It 
has brought phonographic music into 
the realms of higher musical expres- 
sion. 

Hear The Brunswick. And 
hear Brunswick Records— 
the world's clearest 
phonograph records. A 
demonstration, which 
will be given gladly 
by any Brunswick 
dealer, will amaze 
you. 




THE BRUNSWJCK-BALKE-COU.ENDEK CO 

M°nufacturer.-E slaljUs h. d 1845 
CHICAGO NEW YORK * CINCINNATI " 



TORONTO 



■ w 

AND 



rCEC O S 
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$12 an Hour! 

Yet He Had NeverSold Anything Before 




"I am enclosing my first order. I 
secured thus in just three hours. Out 
of 40 culls landed 36. Pretty good, 
don't you think?'' W. H. Marion, 
Illinois". Think of it! $3(5.00 real 
profit tirstdny in only three hours! And he 
was only a benitiner. Hundreds making 
more money than they ever dreamed 
possible with this wonderful plan. 

No Experience Required 

KoBneelnlnlillllflieeileu. )u»t a lew hours conscientious work each 

Ski I el v ..I .ill men Ic, lake. .•'nlka vv ever sold any tiling 

S£LeVn.'ittea"v w tn tU Davis line. "Sold my llr«t ten Luxes u 
}"': h ' I e h. ur" lavs ■ chap. "A II sold out , :ll) l.exeS | 10(1.5 '«« 

BirTVof™ writes another. And every sale means .1.00 cleat 
profit to youl 

A Permanent Business of Your Own 

Davis products are used .very d.y In o».ry home i In the land 
You EtSld UP a permanent list of CIU l<,mers In si o t »^J*™g 

FORD GIVEN 

If You Act Quick 

No contest. No limit to number given 
away. Kach and every producer scwa 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

E. M. DAVIS COMPANY 
Dept. 1298 (Established 1896) CHICAGO 




SAVE 60% ON 
STANDARD TIRES 



Send No Money! 




tread or sewed Urea. 

Our Low Prices: 



Sixe Tires Tubes 
vsx3 S4.7S SI. 10 



4.6S 1.30 

i -. S.6S 1.40 

S2X3K 6.20 1.50 

7.00 160 

740 1.85 

7.70 2.15 



:;ex:< 



31x4 
32x4 
83x4 



Size Tires Tubes 
31x4 *7.9S »2 J5 



3-1x4 



lix5 
37x5 



8.7S 2.40 

9.0O 2.50 

9.15 2.60 

6.35 2.70 

9.65 2.80 

9.85 2.90 



ALL TUBES GUanANTEED FOR ONE YEAH. 
" iin n"-al. Examine before you pay end 
at .ati.ucd return at onr expense. 5 per 
' di.rount allowed when ca.h accompanies 
r Snceifv whether straight ulrie or dlneher 
ted. Order kC °nc*. Immediate Hhlpmont. 

STANDARD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
3270 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Illinois 



JP? WEDDINGR1NGS 




■rain MO MONEY — Ju.t rhno.e the rlns yon 
want A ■ "c" Send ma name.addl—a and 
? Yuurrln* «oll ™nio lie return malt. 

8 ,«'" v.l. • StCM .r^ra.e.f^lhOren.. 
m„. M m« C -Hea.yl'a nNorrowYellowCoid 
Ji.iM?h O.il Bins. Bi - 1 1 andeetne , Square, Ea- 
'"„", '"*S!:S.lX!i.»i"V- Ne»e.iand m.t 
li n .l.ln Hiha-t If ymi nrfliT Tin.'-. * ur » 
^SSrhkre reurchol.-r of V.llow C»W or- (h- 
i «i WHIM Platinum IinUh. UnconfllHona 10- 

332 pt»mo.»> Cert DrPt- ' " : Cl ""'° 



A New Novel Starts 
WithEveryNumber! 



_cj» A TS the subscription price 

!Ks<L I for the ARGOSY-ALL- 

*T * STORY WF.HKI.V 

the best buy for the money 
in existence. This magazine 
appears on every newsstand 
in the United States Thurs- 
day morning of every week. It contains the 
best selection of mystery, romance, love, 
adventure and humor produced in the Eng- 
lish language. Nearly two hundred of the 
serials that appeared first in this magazine 
later appeared in book form and were sold 
at from $1.00 to $2.00 a copy. At the low- 
est estimate these stories, if bought in book 
form, would have cost a buyer not less than 
$150.00. If you want to save $146.00 per 
annum on books alone here is your oppor- 
tunity. The income tax keeps us jumping, 
but there is another tax worse than that:- 
the outgo tax. The former is fixed by the 
government. The latter is fixed by yourself. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 




TH1 
le 
li 



HIS means full-book- 
length stories all de- 
liveredinto your hands 
in one year. If you prefer to 
buy the magazine weekly 
instead of subscribing inad- 
vance the price will be $5.20 
—a simple problem in math- 
ematics. Take your choice. The amount 
of money involved is little or nothing. Aside 
from the full-book-length novels you will re- 
ceive 52 novelettes and not less than *liu 
short stories, up-to-date, well w "?"-""*" 
fully selected, first class, smaslnng tales. 
The ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY 
is a clean magazine planned to plea.e the 
whole family. No other fiction publication 
contains a higher standard of literary excel- 
lenee. It is the best buy in popular fiotio- 
ever offered the Amer.can pub he. It is quite 
impossible for anyone to read 'ourcomes of 
the ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY 
and not become a steady reader. 



Argosy-Allstory 
Weekly 

TEN CENTS A COPY 



a.raeriiii, any adterltscment on thl, page 



IHTdesiroM* that net. i"e»««« <*"">"■ 
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Easy toPlay-Easy toPay 



«3 «; 

Gene Rodemich 

Director of Gene 
Kodomlch's Or- 
chestra. Hear 
this premier 
Southern Orches- 
tra In Brunswick 
Records ( for d&iio- 
lng\. play in c Bueu- 
her Instruments. 



It Is the one instrument that everyone can play— and it wholly satisfies that craving every- 
body nas to personally produce music. It is so perfected and simplified that it is the 
easiest of all musical instruments to master. You learn the scale in an hour's practice. 

play popular music In a few weeks, and tike your place In orchestra or band 

within 90 days. If you so desire. Saxophone players nt*- always in demand for 

dance orchestras. 



75 





True-Tone Saxophone 



entertainment, church, lodge, 
m-rease* jour popularity and 



of all popular 
phonograph rec- 
ords are played 
with Buesrher 

I—fmim inn. 




Nothing can take the place of the Saxophone for hoi 
school. It increases the pleasure you get out of life 

your opportunities. 

Free Trial— Easy Payments 

T ° a J">*f «w Buescher Saxophone. Comet, Trumpet or Trombone or other Bad 
or Orchestral Instrument without paring In advance, and try it sii days In your own 
home without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for It on eat™ myrnenta to 
will De^TledXS'*' " "* lns " um « ut Interested in and a wmtXw caulo. 

Free Saxophone Book 

After nearly 300 years' supremacy, 
ring Instruments are almost entirely dls- 
laced by Saxophones in all nationally 
ipular orchestras. Our Free Saiopuooe 
ook tells which Saxophone takes riolln, 
:llo and bass parts, and many other 
itngs you would like to know. Ask for 




BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 



Maker* of Everything in Band and 
Orchestra Instrument* 



3653 Bueacher Block, Elkhart. Ind. 



Buescher- Grand Trumpet 



An entirely new model, i 
Buescher improred new bore i 
portions. It will meet every « 
the martial flourish to the tent 
We guarantee It to be the best 
have ever heaVd. 



MAKE MONEY 
* AT HOME s 



Y°Y can cam from SI I to J2 an W in your spo^ tW —Mr* 

Full particulars and Booklet Fr#* 

at** lJ£ r1CAN show <^«~°>- t 

' Toronto, Can 

"A Bride from the Sea" 

A complete Novelette 

By CAPT. A. E. DINGLE 



Ten complete Short Stories and a variety of 
Verse-also installments of five Serials in 



MUNSEY 

For 

November 



ON SALE NOW AT ALL NEWS-STANIVU- ax 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A S ^~ 




We import I 
I'larnondt 
Jireet from j 
' ,; * 11 r •' i n 
Tnarketsar.rjtell I 
Jtrect to you br f 

Stor.. |„ Laadln, CI,'.V 



to you 



/. serine aircr,i. nn , m pag — 



" '»<■( rot. «e»lio» 



maomiiir. 
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Win $5,000 



6iftl>nn Bank Guarantee 



19 year old Sam 
8. X, who * 



j Rom, Hackenaack 

t$ r ooo in a /©i 
■Contest. 



firttouEcrs ano Consumers J3m 

tola bank to fee used in arardint all »• 
Jrizes in tlio "C" latter conf.t. 
* TMa Ban, tearanLes that ~ r«j «_ 
■ ■.«■ iio 000 eill be used for any.purposw 
^Ul'ifi^S. Prizca have b*« ^ 
. RseTar. 

Very truly yourfl, 
PRODUCERS WD C0NSUUER5 BANK 
bi^Beni. B. Bowan* Treasurer. 



■ until a 




Mrw. B. R. Youno, n/Oirard, Pa., 

another winner of a js-wj Av/rr 
C'unUct PrtM. 



How Manyibjecis in This Picture ^^^SS^^S^^ 

Costs Nothing to Try! 

If yoa send in your list of "C" word* and the judges 
decide your lint is the Urgent which correctly nanM-* 
the visible objects beginning with "C", they will swsrf 
you first prize in whatever column yon qualify. If/ 00 * 
fiat is second best list, they will award you one ol the 
second prizes, etc G«t fltarted right now. 




Win the $5000 



You don't have to bo j anything to win • prlae In thia 
contest. If ?oo have boueht nothing rM prig : il BO. 
If too send in a tl order for either Waihin«Tablrtj_ or 
• More Eees" Tonic, and win Brut nnz^you «*t too. 
If you Bend in a !2 order. first prize IB $6tt> But if JOT 
send in a »5 order, for either prodoet ; and your lirt ia 
Seed best, too win BOOO. Study the Prlw Urt. See. 

$10,000 in Prizes! 



1 st prizes 
2nd prize s 
3rd prizes 
4th prize* 
5th prizes 



If no 
order is 
sent 
$50 
35 
30 
2S 
15 



If a 51 
order ia 
Bent 
$250 
100 
60 
50 
35 
25 



If a C 
order is 
■Ml 

$600 
250 
125 
75 
50 
40 



If a B 
order la 

acnt 
$5000 
1250 
500 
375 
250 
100 



Observe These Rules 



•i«ir relative" mar enter thin contr.l. 
iSfctaSTatiSe. fee of 

^ ( ^&K™me.p™rid«l order. 
' ■ ".-aalrh th 



Sik-l on or b.Ioro 



mail. 

'abruarr z Hit 



«_OnlT EncIWi wordo will be eaoatad 
IT'W'HE.^ „ r rorjnoond worth 

SSff^orS-^-rJ^u, 

' Ipai 1 



i > th< 



find 



.&S53 Utrtiomry wilt 

■stattr* w .h er r, "*, w *™ 

rn.w-lly MMW« tow 

I. |L. rleFiirii D nPfHrtn 



will 



r .hnirn In the pletur*. • O*non 



_ iatof words which cor- 

"1 th IT..! -f or. down lb" ll"« ol 

f^Sl^mnUd lUt of word* selert^d, b» 
"T»»6ier'' ItsU 



will I b« deducted from tb« toUl oomber 
ol correct words. 

mgSSm will be kIvbq to m «« boosw- 

hold or any on* <rroup. 

B-You tnint u»e only on* side of D««r 

"ou SMl numb-r wh p«c -*»*.. 

In a uWIMIlJ' roUIion T-T «jU nam. 

-nd kddri-ss must b« IIKW °" "5 711 

Sm tn the upp*r rteht hand MM An 

upon requaat. 

ft-Tho final decision will be made OV 
SmUS .nureii bl iiai il aa r l tfm* 

BUS L-onnerlion 

^r,b.^r^b"^.r d a5b 

Srt'.pVnt rolrrin^ conteal aam-J 

dti»c Upurcha-««rd. At the 5 lo, ^„„ ,Z< 
c^Tt^t *hrn oil BBSS tare bMM 

of th» prlto wlnnw-s wB b" publlihrfl. 

SLrT mm of ■""■h list wid grbs wip M» 
SsSM MS sddr-SfiM will b* 
rroTimt H «ny partiriptJit who o*nda as 
lTtftlflriM|l stami-d M.eAopo. 

lO— An 

for proinpUii 

So~!r.l .b. p„„»Urff«. 



6tblol0lbprae5.eidi 10 

5600 £jcfra /or Promptness! 

today and -word, list later. 

_ .we are . Either one of these produrt 
Goods YOU Get ordered to oualify l» tbia eoi 

combinaUon orders will not be aeeepted- 



. ... may be 
contcat. but 



Take all the 111 \\ j lj'd 
workoalofwashd.! J ait 
u.r one tablet loalu^of 

water. Eeaolts will delirtt yoo Sotintfrgf ^„a™Dlr*3 
No boiling. No toiling. 



WashingTablets 

w, u 111 1 . ^ 1 ■ e vnll So 81m 



Family afaw 4*1 
prepaid . . «F * 



Keonomy aire #•> 
prepaid . V* 1 



Jumbo aite. «ame *tt 
i 9 7lanreilpk«». *»' 

oultry tpnie ^r;^'",?! 



Notood. boatht during thi. «.»!«.. «r. 'abject 



"More Eggs" l^nlc S^gStS 

rr:;& M !' 8 "- $2 liT^P"^ ■ * & 

Eeeryon.. .endio, for « 5 
riecive. fully P^^Jlttt. 
world famous .^"''''S.T,™ h. 
Complalioo Powder. Send tor rt. 

E. J. Reefer, ^S5» 

, «cfc«n*-.. r«f«n</. approeo/ or C. D. 



Two $1.00 pkgs 
prepaid - ■ • • ▼ * 



TREE 




The Room 
of Roses 

STEALTHILY he crept through the dark corridor 
of the luxurious underground den of cvd. Softly 
he opened the door that was to lead to safety, 
took a step forward- 
Instantly, a low minor whistle cut the stillness, 
and he felt himself enveloped, mantled, choked by the 
perfume of roses. 

Trapped! He had deliberately walked into the 
clutches of the infamous pane whose exploits made 
the great city shudder. Into the hands of that dread 
being whose name was only whispered. A chuckle 
of triumph sounded behind him. 
He turned, looked, and leapt full at the face of — 
But you must read this daring, unforgctablc story 
for yourself, read it in these wonderful books — 




Masterpieces of 
Oriental Mystery 



11 Thrilling Volumes 

Adventure, Romance, Sorcery, Secrets, 
Thrills— are all crowded between 
the covers of these books. 

Never lieforo were, thero such mystery tales, for boyond 
mero excitement and adventure they lire rich with the 
myiterlM of the Orient, the secrets of Chinese religious 
fanatics, robber I, an. Is of India, wily opium smugglers, 
wizards of all countries. 

Sax Itohmer knows society In high places; ho knows the 
lowest dens of the ureal cities; above all he knows the 
mysterious evils that have eomo out of the Orient. Ho 
will take you from the homes of aristocracy to the lowest 
of Llmehmne dlves-from Kfrypt to Broadway— from 
China to Piccadilly, and always ho will curry you breath- 
lessly thrilled from page to pago. 



By SAX ROHMER 




Tills is tho first time these complete sets have bean 
offered in a uniform edition and. through a fortunate 

purchase of paper and other materials made at just the 
psychological moment, we are enabled to make for a 

short time a very xjneuu I'ffcr. 

New Low Price While This Special Edition Lasts! 

While tills one edition lasts we are offering the sets— 
11 volumes, well printed, well bound— at an exceedingly 
low price and on easy terms. 

M.m> than Mint-to convince you that the books are as 
fascinating as we represent them to be, wo arc going ti 
allow you to • w 

Enjoy Them for Ten Days Absolutely Free of Charge 

Just mail the coupon at, once. Enjoy the books at our 
expense and if the, are not even more wonderful than we 

claim, you do not. have to keep them. 



FR F F True St o"es of Celebrated Crimes" IF YOU 

* ^' " 1 3 Wonderful Volumes ACT NOW 



We have on hand a few sets of those 
marvelous Iwoks "The True Stories of 
Celebrated Crimea" which we are offer- 
ing, while they lust, as a premium for 
promptness to the first purchasers of 
Sax Kohmer. 

Here are hundreds of pages teeming 
with excitement —amazing adventures of 
notorious Kobbers, Assassins. Korgersand 
Smugglers — actual exploits of world- 
renowned Detectives, Secret Service 
Men and Government Agents -all the 
more thrilling because they are abso- 
lutely true. 



These Are the Stories You Get FREE 



Here you can read it fascinating chronicles of the ttu 
cl'Hited crimes of history. e..„„.il,.,l l, v famous writers of / 
criminal stories from tin, actual exploits of Internationally 
known datmtlTaa, sacll u Plnkerlon-Wllkle, Former Chief o / 



j A. 8. A. 
' 11-11-22 



■•Si 1 . ' a'?''* "i!? 1 *" ^!!f»-'rf*" 1 '' »»Wrt«a"iidJ»» 
Scotland yard - vldocq, Father of Dotoctlvee - Special 
Agente of the U. S. Government. pociai 

.J* 1 .''*'', ?"'» nlnt at the mystery, the Intrigue 
the thrills awaiting you In the 3 big volumes of the 
most cvmi.Tdiaaty detective uterlca ever written 



FREE If You Mail the Coupon Now 



McKINLAY 
STONE a, 
MACKENZIE 
30 Irving Plaee 
New York 
I'lenae aend me on ap- 
. >vat, all charifeB pre- 



«Q KNTAI, MVSTKKY 
V Knhmer. in 11 
tnoly hguml in 




claw isrcnr.T I s AC ,, „ 




